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A Dht'nKJainhr.il Family of Fatimi/le C'ailis (al-Nu : inan) 
■in t/ui Truth Century.— By Richard Gotpokil, Professor 
in Columbia University, New York City. 

I. Introduction 1 . 

Ix tin* whole of Mohammedan history there arc few epochs 
quite as interesting as that during which the Sh!‘a propaganda 
manifested itself politically in Egypt, maintaining there for 
more than 200 years a kingdom which was a center of com¬ 
mercial ami literary activity. The religious side, of this propa¬ 
ganda was kept alive by the usual Alid tergiversations, and 
from out of this upbuilding came much of the turmoil in which 
Draw and Ismailian pretensions were hatched. 

It. seems to have been a somewhat simple matter for the 
people of Egypt to pass from one system to another. They 
were willing to take their religion as it was given to them, and 
at no time do they seem to have thought with Goethe : 

“ Was du crerbt von dcinen Vfitern hast, 

Erwirb es, uni es zu besitzen.” 

In spite of the large Coptic element in the population, 1 it had 
not been too difficult a task to impress the faith of the prophet 
upon the land of the Pharaohs. Egypt is the classic home of 
the corvee ; and, whether used by an old Pharaoh in dragging 
bis statue to the place of its permanent situation, or by ‘Amr ibn 
- 1 - 

1 This has been excellently set forth in Butler's Arabic Conquest of 
Eg apt, Oxford, 1902. 
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al-‘AsI in re-cutting the canal that once joined lower Egypt to 
the Red Sea, or by Ismail Pasha in helping the French to build 
a Sue/, Canal, it shows a more than ordinary apathy on the part 
of the inhabitants, and a singular willingness to acquiesce quietly 
in the. stings and goads of fortune. In the same manner, it 
does not seem to have been too difficult for them to pass from 
the Sunnite faith to the Shl‘ite'(if faith it. may lie called), when 
.Tauhar al-K;Vid conquered the country in Otifl for his master 
al-Mu‘i/,/.; and they were as ready to fall lisiek again upon the 
Sunna when the Kurd Saladin, in September, 1171, caused the 
Ivhutbah to be pronounced in the name of the Abbiisid caliph, 
nl-Mustndi. 

One reason for the ease with which these changes were effected 
must be found in the small difference it made to the people at 
large whether in the official utterances Ali was blessed or cursed. 
That was food for the theologians and a tid-hit for the jurists. 
The lower classes had to live their every-day and humdrum 
life as they had done in the past ; and the differences between 
Sunnite and ShPite actual practice seems to have been small— 
to us they appear infinitesimal. 1 The geographical writer 
al-MukaddasI has an interesting passage on the observances 
peculiar to the Fatimidcs.* lie says: ‘‘There are t hree classes of 
Fatimide peculiarities. The first, is one in which the (orthodox) 
Imams were also divided, as the long inserted or supererogatory 
prayer’ at the morning devotions and the audible recitation of 

* This is duo to the fact that the Slu‘a system was developed at a timo 
when the other and canonical legal systems were already in existence. 
Both the Sunna and the Sln‘a, as regards their religious practices, are 
built tip from one and the same basis. See Von Kroner, Culturgc- 
schichle, vol. i, p. 501; id. Herrschende Idcen, p. 389. 

* In de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum, vol. iii, p. 

237.10. On the o-aaJ! see Ibn Khaldun, Mukudduvuii (ed. 

Beirut, 1886), p. 390. A list of works on Sbi'aFikh is given by nl-Nadim, 
Fihrist, p. 219. On some other and equally minor points of difference, . 
see the end of the poem by Da’ud ibn ‘ Umar al Ba§Tr al-Antakl iu his 

GjUrpublished by Goldziher, Beit rage zur Litera- 

turgexchichte der $Pa in Sitz. Ber. dcr Wiener Akad. , vol. Ixxviii, p. 520, 
and compare Tornauw, Le Droit Musidman , Paris. 1S60, p. 24. 

* De Sacy ( Chratomathie Ambe, vol. i, p. 162), says that the \z>yJ3 is 

the prayer containing the formula l .i*a 3U Ql; but see the tradition 
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the basinalluh,' the witr 3 which goes with the rak‘a, and the 
like. Their second peculiarity is to return to some of the 
observances of former generations, as the double repetition of the 


cited in Lane, col. 2500 Jjs and al-Bukhurf, 

!>• ed. Krehl, vol. i. p. 2<K4. s.v. : al-Shirozi, al-Tantth, 

(cd. A. W. T. Juynboll, Leiden, 1879), p. 24. 21; aI-Sha‘riim, Kashf 
al-Ghuminu, Cairo, 1281, vol. i, p. 85. It is evident that the 
is a sort of sujHirerogatory prayer (the Molmmmndans call such 
inserted between the rak'as (c^_JI ^ Jl 

The silent prayer between the rak'as is called (Goldzihcr. MnJiam- 
medanischc Stndien, vol. ii, p. 252). A. Querry, Droit Mumlnuin, vol. 
i, p. 81, calls it “ le recueillement," while Tornauw (l. c., p. 57) explains 
it tints : " le Kenut, qui constste a clever les bras apres l’accomplissement 
des pmetiques mOkerrenot et ii renter des interjections forvantes. Le 
Kenut n’est point obligatoire.” See, also, Hughes, Dictionary of Isliim, 
pp. 101. 1; 482. 2. Curiously enough, JIul.iammnd ibn Ahmad al-Khu- 
w5rnzmi in his MafltiJi al-'Ulfm (ed. Van Vloten, 1895), p. 11, says 

' See the traditions ou this point in al-Bukliurl, vol. i, pp. 197, 198. 201, 
and al-NawawI, as cited by Goldzihcr, Bcitrdge, pp. 457, 532, and in Ibn 
Sa‘d, vol. v. (Leiden, 1905) p. 26G (when Mohammed recited the first 
Sura he was not heard to add the bnsmallah. Asked about this, he 

answered: Lgj J). Until the year 258 A. H. the 

hasinallah was recited aloud in Fustut; then a change was made; but 
al-Jauhar reintroduced the older practice in 862 A. H.; see dc Sacy, l. c., 
vol. i. p. 102. The Shafi'ile practice was in this respect, as in so many 
others, in consonance with that of the Sbl'a. See the quotation from 
Abu-l-Fidaon p. 220, n. 3; and Abu al Naklb al-Tunturl ^.L=Ll 

(Kazau, 1899), p. \\. Al-Zamakhshari ( al-Kashsluif , ed. Lees, vol. i, p. 
5), lias an interesting note upon the different usage in this respect. 
According to him, the difference depended upon the question whether 
the hasinallah was or was not an integral part of the Sura: the “ readers” 

of Medina, Bagra and Damascus held that it was not, and there¬ 
fore did not read it aloud when it occurred in a prayer a. ^ vdJjJj 
Sj-LoJI 1 $j) ; but those of Mecca and Kufa did. See, 

also, al-Baicjawi, vol. i, p. 3. 

1 The is a prayer accompanied by an uneven number of rak' 
from one up to eleven. See nl-Shirazi, al-Tanbih, p. 27. 5. 
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ikarasv which the Banfl Umayya had reduced to one tlic* wear¬ 
ing of white, which the Band al- l Al>bfis had changed to black.* 
The third peculiarity is to follow such customs as the Imams 
had indeed not prohibited, though they had not been known 
before this time : e. g., to use. the expression S..U 1 JI 
“Come to prayer!” in the adlifin ; 3 to celebrate that day na 
the first of the month on whch the now moon is sighted ; * and 
to accompany the prayer said at an eclipse with five rak'as and 
two sujfuls to every rak'a.” 4 

The religions and juridie. rite originally followed by the 
Mohammedans in Egypt had been that of Mftlik ibn Anas ; 


] The iwlil is the call to prayer which immediately follows the Jol. 
See Dozy. vol. ii, p. 434; Tornauw, Lc Droit Miumlnum , p. 57: “ A pres 
le azon on prononce l’ekomeh. Ce sont les mfimes paroles: Allah Akber— 
seulument dans l’ekomehon ne jette l'exclnmation quo deux fois. tarnlis 
qu’ou la repete quatre fois dans Piuson.” A. Querry, Droit Miisulman, 
vol. i, p. 66 . 

* See the material upon the various colors affected by different Muham¬ 

madan parties which I have collected iu ZA., vol. xiii. p. 104, note 
1 , and vol..xiv, p. 238, note 7. The change to white dress was immedi¬ 
ately introduced upon al-Jauluir’s gaining possession of the mosque of 
‘Amr gU\) in Font**. See Stanley Lane-Poole, History 

of Eyypt, p. 103 and the following note. 

3 According to Abu-l-Fida the expression was oLxJt ^ ; 

He says (vol. ii, p. 498) ^ ^5 

dUtXo 30*^ is 3 ^ 

^.^Jl Jl sJJI SU-oJ! ^ ^4 • The 8ame account 

is found in Ibn Sa‘d, ed. Tallqvist, p. 77. See, also, ,JA. 1836, 3, p. 57 ( 
Ibn Khallikan, vol. i. p. 344. and Ibn Khaldun, Kit fib al'Ibar, vol. iv, 
p. n : and especially al-MafcrlzI, Khi(at, vol. ii, pp. 340, 342, and the 
full account, ib. p. 269. 

* See de Sacy, Chrestomathie Arabe , vol. i, p. 161. 

» On the Sunnite practice, see al-Bukhari. 1. c., vol. i, pp. tM* and 
and Muhammad ibn ‘All Siddfk IJasan p^Aj ~ 

^(^Jl f vol. i, p. 231. On the different customs, see al-Sha'rfini, Kitub 
al-illzdn, vol. i. p. Ivl*. 
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but when in S13 Muhammad al-Shiifi‘1 came to settle definitely 
in Fostiit, his legal doctrines commenced to gain prevalence 1 and 
they remained prevalent until in the 16th century the Turks 
introduced the llanafite system.* Upon the arrival of al-Mu‘izz, 
it was natural that this should be changed. But the Fatimides 
seem to have been rather large-minded in this respect, if not in 
others.* They were sufficiently latitudinarian to allow all the 
four forms of Mohammedan canon law to be taught in the 
schools and to be used by the adherents of different parties. 4 
From the time of al-Mustansir on, we read of ShiTti‘ite doctors 
being appointed to the chief eadiship. 5 Al-Mu‘izz himself seems 
to have gone slowly in forcing upon the country Shl'ite prac¬ 
tices. The cadi whom he found in office, Abfl Tahir, received 
permission to continue his functions. Probably he fitted him¬ 
self conveniently into the changed circumstances ; for it is 
related that he-came .to Alexandria and greeted the new caliph 
in a somewhat ostentatious manner. Al-MakrTzI is quite explicit 
in his statement that »ShI‘itc law was first taught in Cairo by the 
son of the Fatimide cadi whom al-Mn‘izz had brought with him. 
“Fatimide law,” lie says, “according to ShPite doctrine was 
first taught at the Azhar in Safar 365 (975), when ‘All Ibn 
al-Nu‘ma», the cadi, sat in the Cairo mosque known as the 
Azhar and dictated a compendium of law composed by his 
father for the ShPites.”' This work was called al-lktisur.’ 

* nl-MakiizI, Khifaf, vol. ii, p. 334. 

, * See Snouck-Hurgronje in ZDMG., vol. liii, p. 134. 

s See Guyard in JA., 1877. 1, p. 835. 

* In the year 425 A.H. four cadis were appointed: An Imfimf, an 
Isma'iH, a Malikite and a Shfifl'ite. See al-Makrlzi, Khi(a(, vol. ii, p. 348 
et seq. 

* The Shl‘a naturally looked with more favour ujx.ii the Shilfi'ite 
system, because of the position the latter took in regard to the use of 
the (jwLiS . See Goldziher, Beitr&ge, pp. 485, 500. 

« v^aaJI , a favorite designation with which the Slii'a glorified 

its political leaders. They, therefore, speak of the vsaxaJI . 

see Goldziher in ZDMG., vol. xxxvi, p. 279. 

1 1 have the quotation from Mustafa Bairam’s on the Azhar 

Mosque (Cairo, 1321 A. H.), p. 23. [See at-Khifat, vol. ii. p. 341.] The 
title of this work is said by Ibn Khallikftn (vol. iii, p. 565) to hare been 
‘ al-Intisdr see further on p. 228. 
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Ya‘kflb ibn Ivillis (the renegade Jew and the first Fatimule 
vizier 1 ) went further than did his master. During the reign of 
al-‘A/Iz, the son of al-Mu'isx, the Caliph compelled—as al-Mak- 
ri'/.I also tells us—all the poets, philosophers, and learned men 
to come to his house and listen to the exposition of a little book 
that Ibn Ivillis had put together containing whatever of Ismaili 
canon law he had heard from al-Mu‘i/,/. and al-‘Aziz. On Tues¬ 
days and on Fridays he was accustomed to hold a special levee, 
at which he expounded Fatimido theories. The caliph made 
attendance at these levees compulsory upon the learned men and 
the doctors ; a special building being erected for that purpose 
next to the Azhar. During the reign of al-llukim, the people 
were in such dread of their ruler that they joined the >Shi‘a in 
large numbers and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Nu‘mun had to hold daily 
sessions, at which the initiated were received.* The theologians 
had evidently gained the upper hand ; and how stringent the 
spirit was liable to become may be seen from the fact that in 
the year 381 (001) a man was actually driven from the city 
because a copy of Malik’s al-Muwatta had been found in his 
possession.* In the year 380 (000) a special Jiimi*—called 
al-Jilmi* al-IIakiml was erected for the benefit of the Shl‘a pro¬ 
paganda ; but it was not finished until the year 403 (101.2), 4 
As all Mohammedan law is really canonical law, the com¬ 
mander of the ship of state had to depend very largely upon 
his steersman at the helm. That steersman was usually and 
naturally the cadi, and the cadi at first had a position second 
only to that of the caliph himself. If al-Makrlz! is to be cred¬ 
ited, al-Mu‘izz had no vizier at all ; and the duty of spreading 
Shl‘a doctrine and of consolidating Shi‘a practices devolved 
upon the cadi. The position that he held was therefore an impor¬ 
tant one ; and, in addition, at times the superintendoncy of the 
mint and of the bureau of weights and measures was also in 
his hands. After a while the cadi also became the chief 


1 al-Makrlz! in Jamaleddinni Togri-Bardii Annales, ed. J. E. Carlyle 
(Cantab. 1792). Notes, p. 5. 

. * De Sacy, Les Druses, p. ccxi. 

1 Mustafa Bairam, l. c., p. 28. al-Khitaf, vol. ii, p. 341. 

* al-Makrfzl, Khifaf , vol. ii, p. 277; Van Berchem, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Arabicarum, p. 50. 
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preacher. 1 The holders of the office must therefore have been 
men of some significance, and their history is closely intertwined 
with that of the country itself. August Mailer, in speaking of 
the Barmecides, and. the services that they rendered to the 
Abbasid caliphate of Bagdad, calls attention to the fact that 

1 Upon the various functions attributed to the cadi in addition to the 
judgeship, see the instructive remarks of Ibn Khaldfm, MukaQdamCtt, 
p. Ht" below. Ahmad ibn ‘All nl-ICalkashandi, in his work on the 
geography and ad ministration of Egypt, (at least in the part translated 
by Wlisten fold in Abh. clcr Kdnigl. Qcsell. der Wiss. GSttingen, 1879, p. 
184) speaks only of the surveillance of the markets being at times in his 
hands. Happily, the whole of this informing work is in course of pub¬ 
lication by the Khedivial Library in Cairo. The importance of the 
“Chief Preacher” in the Fatimide period is justly brought out by 
al-Makrizi (aI-Khi(a(, vol. i, p. 390 ; see, also, De Sacy, l. c., vol. i, p. 140); 
upon him rested a good part of the bnus to propagate Shi'a doctrines. 
Al-Kalkashandl scorns to know nothing of the union of the offices of 

.!»> : but al-Makrizi has the following: 

sLaiiJI &J JUui LaL 

alcjJI • Theoretically, it was the vizier to whom the func¬ 

tions of the cadi belonged (see MawardI, Constitutiones }>oliticae, ed. R. 
Enger, Bonn 1853, p. 89, 1); if he was unwilling to exercise the functions 
he could appoint deputies. This must be the meaning of al-Makrizi 

0 Khifat , vol. i, p. 408): lol &j! aJjtXJI \jfcy • 

icLc ibLo LoiiJI ck-lij xili ujj . But historically, 

the union of the two offices (viziership and cadiship) occurred only iu a 
few cases; al-Kalkasliandi, in his account of the wazir (l. c., p. 1 81 ) 
knows nothing of it. Abmad ibn Sa'd al-Din al-Ghumri in his 

(Paris Ms. 1850) mentions the cases of Abmad ibn ZakariyS and 

Ibrfthlm ibn Kudaina. Muhammad ibn Abmad ibn Iy&s recalls that 
al-YSzuri, at the time of the Fatimid al-Mustan$ir, filled both offices: 

kxxiLcJI Lai ^lij 2L> I Paris Ms.1822). • 

According to al-ShirfizI, the ultimate authority in the appointing of 
a cadi was vested in the spiritual or virtual head of the community : 


SLaiJI c -oli and SlttXJI 
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for more than fifty years this family was in the service of 
the state. lie adds : 44 Das ist meines Wisscus sonst illn-r- 
haupt nicht und andeiwo selten genug dagewesen.”' It is 
therefore not without interest to see that in the early years of 
the Fatimidcs, and for a term covering more than eighty years, 
the office of cadi was hold (with periods of intermission) by 
members of one. and the same family, named ul-Nu‘mun ; and 
I have tried in the following paper to reconstruct the history of 
this family from both printed and manuscript sources. 

In addition to the individual biographies of cadis in such 
dictionaries as that of Ibn Khallikfin and its continuation by 
Muhammad Ibn Shakir al-Kutubi,* the history of the cadis in 
the chief Islamic centers formed a special branch of Mohamme¬ 
dan biographical science. In his chapter on ‘Ilm al-Ta’rlkh,' 
Hftjl IChallfa divides this science into the following categories: 
1 , the general history of the cadis ; 2, the history of the cadis 
of Egypt; 3, the history of the cadis of Bagdad; 4, the history 
of the cadis of Basra; 5, the history of the cadis of Cordova; 
and G, the history of the cadis of Damascus. 

The history of the Egyptian cadis seems first to have been 
written by Abu ‘Umar Muhammad ibn Yusuf ibn Ya*kOl» al- 
Kindl down to the year 241* A. II. (800). 1 * * 4 This was continued by 
Abil Muhammad Hasan ibn Ibriihlm ibn Zflluk, who carried it 
down to and through the biography of Muhammad ibn ul-Xu'mfm 
(386 A. H., i. c. 99G). Il&ji Khalifa says that an appendix to 
this work of Ibn Zillakwas written byShihab al-Din-Ahmad ibn 
‘All ibn Hajar* up to the year 852 A. H. (1448) under the title 


1 Der Islam , vol. 1, p. 465. 

* Faxo&t al-Wafay&t, Bfilik, 1288 and 1289 A. H. 

1 Ed. Flflgel, vol. ii, p. 97. 

* A Ms. of this work is in the British Museum : see do Goeje in ZDMG. 

vol. 1, p. 741. Al-Kind5’s was published in 1896 

by J. Gstrupp, (Bulletinde VAcaddmie lloyale, Copenhagen, 1896. No. 4), 
who has made it probable that this little tract of Abu ‘Umar was pub¬ 
lished by his son ‘Omar al-Kindb 

4 Abu-1-Fa4l Ahmad ibn ‘All ibn Muhammad ’ibn Hajar was born in 
Ascalon (al-‘Askaiam) in 1872 and officiated as Chief Cadi in Cairo from 
1424 to 1449. This will explain his interest in the history of his prede¬ 
cessors in office. He was a most fruitful writer on badlth, and biog¬ 
raphy—as well as something of a poet.. See a list of his works in 
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^ . This work of Ibn Hajar seems to 

be more than a mere appendix. It is really a biographical dic¬ 
tionary, arranged in alphabetical order, and probably contains 
all the data to be found in the preceding works. 1 The Raj* 
al-Isr was continued by the author’s pupil, Shams al-Dln 
Muhammad ilm ‘Abel al-Rahmfm al-Sakhawi, who entitled his 
work SljjJfj kxij (That which is desired in regard to 

the, etc.).* It seems a pity that the work of Ibn Zflliik has not 
come down to us ; al-Siyuti and Ibn Kliallikim evidently made 
use. of it, as they cite it several times.’ Nor has Ibn Zulak’s 
other work, shared a better fate. I can 

not believe that the Paris Ms. 1817* is really the work of so 


Brockelmann, Ocsch. der Arab. Lit., vol. ii, p. 67. A very full account 
of the literary activity of Ibn 5a jar can lie found in his biography 
written by Shams al-DIn Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Shahawi (Ms. Paris. No. 
2105. fob 191 b. et seq.—a voluminous work). Cf. also QuatreinOre, 
Hist, des Sultans Mumloufu, vol. i, 2, pp. 209 et seq. 

* Those portions which deal with the family al-Nu'man will be found 

below, both in text and in translation based upon the Paris Ms. No. 2149. 
A second (and moro correct) Ms. has lately been added to the same col¬ 
lection from the library of the late Ch. Schefer. It is numbered 5898. 
No. 2152 of the same collection, containing iLo SvJoUJI j*ysxjl 
»joliJ!. SLAS ^Ia-*.! by Ibn Hajar's grandson. Jamill al-DIn 

Yusuf ibn ShSJrln, is practically identical with the work of Ibn Hajar: 
despite the author's remarks in the preface that his grandfather’s work 
was incomplete because death prevented him from making a thorough 
revision. The two Mss. of Ibu ShShln that I have examined (Paris 2152 
and Berlin 9819) are very similar and are evidently of the same prove¬ 
nance.. They are very correct, the Paris Ms. having been revised by the 
author; though they are difficult of use for text-critical purposes, as the 
diacritical points are wanting for the most part and the script is minute. 

5 A mxiJehtafar of this was composed by ‘All ibn al-Lutf al-SbSfi‘1. See 
Hiiji Khalifa, vol. iii, p. 478; vol. iv, p. 561. 

* See, also, Carl H. Becker, Beitragezur Qeschichte Agyptens , i. p. 14. 

* ’ 0n Ibn see Ibn K,ial - 

likan (de Slane's translation) vol. i, p. 388—who mentions only his topo¬ 
graphical description of Egypt and his history of the Egyptian cadis. 
The latter, it is known, was merely a continuation of a work with the 
same title by al-Kindi. 
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important an authority as Ibn Zttlftk seems Jo have been. It is 
hardly of more worth than Ms. 1S1(» of the same library, and 
of which the compilers of the catalogue very properly say “cot 
opuscle no renferme quo dcs fables.’” I may also mention Ms. 
1819, which the catalogue describes as identical with Ms. 1817.* 
At a later date Ahmad ibn Sa‘d al-l)In al-Ohumrl al-Sliali‘1 
wrote a history of Egypt down to the year 1(140 in double rnj/iz 
verses, with the dates given in the form of chronograms.’ To 
this he appended a list of the cadis. To write such and many 
other things in verse was often an affectation of an Arab 
writer. Even before the. time of al-Glmnii'T, a similar tiling had 
been done by one AbO ‘Abdallah Muhammad ilm Dfmiyfil 
al-Mansill al-Khuza‘1 (died November, 1310), an oculist in Cairo, 
dealing specifically with the cadis of Egypt in ninety-nine 
verses of a like kind 1 * * 4 ; to which al-Siyutl added those who 
had officiated from the time of Badr al-JanuVa up to his own 
day (1481).* Probably more important than these works must 
have been a history of Egypt written by Muhammad ibn Abl- 


1 Catalogue, p. 380. JoLai . 

* £^55 

• Another Ms. of this work is described in FlQgel, Die arabi- 

ischen . . . Handschriftcn der k. k. Hofbibliothek zit Wien, vol. ii, p. 
148. See, also, Blocliot in Revue de VOrient Latin, vol. vi, p. 400. A 
renewed examination of Paris Mss. 1810, 1817, 1818,1819 and 1820 has 
convinced me that not one of them can really claim to be the work of 
Ibn Zfilfik. Nos. 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820 exhibit practically one arid 
the same text; 1817 and 1819 going back to one and the same Ms. As 
these discuss events as far down as the Ottoman invasion, it is impossi¬ 
ble that 1817 is by Ibn Zulak. Nos. 1810 and 1818 are for a great part 
merely a shorter and a longer recension of one and the same treatise. 
No. 1810, fol. 45b mentions the ‘IJkud al-Duriyya of al-Jaz^Ar, who died 
in 1281 A.D.! I hope to return to Ibn ZQlfik upon auother occasion. 

* Brockelmann, l. c., vol. ii, p. 297. There are some 9,000 verses in the 
Berlin Ms. of this work. See Ahlwardt's Catalogue, No. 9881. I have 
given, further on, that portion which deals with the al-Nu'raSn family, 
taken from Paris Ms. No. 1850. 

4 Brockelmann, l, c., vol. ii, p. 8. They form the basis for Ibn tlajar's 
Raf‘ al-Ifr, and are there cited in full. 

* Both are printed in al-SiyQjrs &u$n al-Mufyd<fara (Cairo, 1321), vol. 
ii, pp. 117-121. 
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1-Ivfisim ‘TJbaid Allah ibn Ahmad al-Musabbihl (070-1020).’ 
This work, entitled yz* is said to have 

comprised some 20,000 pages, and is frequently quoted as one 
of the best authorities ; but only an occasional part has remained 
to testify to its worth. There are, of course, plentiful notices 
about the Egyptian cadis in the monumental work of al-Mak- 
rlzl (1304-1442; ul-A'lifar); and al-Siyfitl in his Ilusa al-Mnhu- 
dura has a special chapter, headed SLaS ^S'o. 2 The 

material for this present study has been gotten ehicHy from the 
dictionary of the Egyptian cadis by Ibn llajar, from the bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of Ibn Khallikan, from the Khitut of al- 
Makrizi, and from the short notices on the family to be found 
in Ibn Khaldfln’s Kitub al-'Ibar , vol. iv (p. 55). Ibn Khallikan 
and Ibn llajar have evidently used very much the same sources 
—Ibn Zulak and al-Musabbihl. 


II. The Family ok al-Nu‘max. 


Kaffir the Irshld had placed Abu Tahir Muhammad ibn 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abdallah al-Baghdadl al-Dihli al-Mulikl in office 
as cadi during the year 348 A.II. He remained cadi, some say 
for sixteen, others for eighteen years. When al-Mu'izz came to 
Egypt on Ska'bau 23, 362 (May 29, 973),.he brought with him 
his own cadi, al-NVmun.* The father of al-KVman, Abfl 


1 His biography is given in Tallqvist, Fragmente des Ibn Sa'd, pp. 
96-09 ; 102-104 ; Ibn Khallikan (transl.) vol. iii, p. 87. He lived 976-1029. 
See, also, Becker, l. c., i, pp. 16, 82 et al. It is well known that the 
name is often found in Mss. as For the correct pronunci¬ 

ation, in addition to the authorities quoted by Becker, /. c., p. 16, note 8, 
see Ibn Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 90, and al-Dhahabl, al-Mushtabih, ed. 
P. de Jong., 1881 p. . 

5 Ed. Cairo. 1821 A.H.. vol. ii, p. 95. 

1 According to Abu-l-Mahasin iyol. ii, p. 488) al-Nu'nian was origin¬ 


ally a follower of the IJanifite School. y\ tW-<* ^UaaJI 


>_*.© j-o jc»JLc p.j ^^6 v_)vjJI 

iaii JJLo . He is here designated as belonging to the Batiniyya ; 


which, I believe, is merely the * equivalent of the ordinary term . 
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Ham fa, was himself a well-known litterateur, who had died at 
the advanced age of 104. Al-Nu‘nmn had acted as cadi to the 
army of the Fatimides on its journey from the land of the Ber¬ 
bers ; but Abfi Tfthir came to Alexandria to meet al-MuM/./., and 
seems to have pleased al-Mu‘izz so much that he was allowed 
to continue in office. 1 Ibn Nu‘mfm had thus little to do ; 
but occasionally he was called upon to revise the judgments 
given by Abu Tahir. One of those cases must have occurred in 
the year 074, for he died before the ease was concluded, either 
on Kajab 1, or on the last day of .ffimada 3l!3 A. IF.’ Al-Nu‘nmn 
seems to have been a learned jurist. At first an adherent of 
the school of Malik, at a later time he adapted himself to the 
Sl)I‘a teachings of his master, al-Mu'izz. To his first period 
belongs a work J^.ot dealing with the 

different principles upon which the various schools founded their 
systems. He then became an ardent Fatimide, and placed his 
pen in its service, writing a work frft .a.H upon the dif¬ 

ferences between the jurists, in which he defended the Shl‘a 
claims. To the same class belongs his r>!cX/jl ylif 

jbtXx*xJI ,* .an account of the first preaching of Fatimide doc¬ 
trines. Two further juridic works written by him are mentioned: 

and (The Triumph or Vindicator); 

but to what subject they refer, wo do not know ; and a poetic 
piece (Choice Selection). Only one of his writings 


^LscL*-u/l. Al-ShahrasUtni, al-Milahv-al-Ni/ial, ed. Cureton, p. I^v ; 

• • • • 5 Muhammad ibn Ahmad 

al-Khuw&razml (ed. G. Van Vloten) 1895. p. H : 

1 Ibn Khallik&n, vol. iii, p. 879: fiu$n, vol. ii, p. 101. 

* See the case cited by Ibn *Iajar. According to the latter, this 
occurred on the 25th day of the month: but the name of the month is 
not given. 

* Or, perhaps more correctly ; S^je.UaJf Sj-CckJ! ^buCil as 


given by al-Mafcrfel in his UiUJI . A small extract from this 

work is given by Quatremdre in JA. 1836, ii, p. 123. See, also, Brockel- 
mann, l c. vol. 1, p. 188. 
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on law set-ms to have been spared JoLii ^3 ^^2 

on the excellency of the prophet and the claims of Ali, which 


may he the mentioned above while of his 

three polemical work against Abu ITanTfa, Malik, al-Shafi‘1 and 
al-Suraij,* one may he the wUi". .He is also said to 

have written a work on the “ meritorious and disgraceful acts 
(committed by the Arabian tribes).” lie is praised by 11m 
Zfilfik for his knowledge of the Koran, of Arabic poetry, philol¬ 
ogy, prc-Islamie history, and jurisprudence. ITe left several 


sons, two of whom followed him in the office of cadi. 


Abu Tfihir was evidently growing old, and al-Mu‘izz gave 
him as assistant or associate the son of al-Nu*man, Abfl al-Jlasan 
‘All. ‘All was born in ltajab 328 (040),’ probably in Mahdiyya, 
the city in which the dynasty took its rise. He officiated in the 
•Tflmi* al-*At!k in old Cairo, while Abu Tfihir had his own Majlis. 
When al-Mu‘izz died, in 3G5 A. H. (975), his successor al-‘Az!z 
confirmed the arrangement made by his father. In addition, 
Abu al-Ilusain was appointed over the mint,* an office often com¬ 
mitted to the care of the cadi in those days, as well as over the 
two mosques, probably the one in Fostfit and the other in Cairo. 
This double authority could naturally not last long, A case is 
mentioned where Abu Tfihir imprisoned certain persons, who 
however appealed to ‘AH and were set free. As age and disease 
crept over him, Abft Tfihir had to be carried about ; and one 
day he met the caliph at the Bab al-Diyafa* and asked him to 


1 Berlin Ms. No. 9662, though this seems to contain only an extract 
from the larger work on " die Vorzuglichkeit des Profeten und die 
Berechtigung Ali’sauf die Nachfolgerschaft.” 

* Fihrist, vol. 1, p. 213. 

* Ibn Khallikan, however, says Rabi‘ i. 329. 

4 On the situation of the ^I«> see al-Makrlzf, al-Khifat, vol. i, 

pp. 406, 445 : Ravisse, Essai zur I'histoire et sur la topographic du Caire, 
p. 76; P. Casanova, Histoire et Description dc la Citadclle du Caire, 
p. 720. 

* The Bab al-Diy&fa must have been near to the citadel. There was 

a palace called D&r al-Diydfa. See Casanova, La citadelle du Caire in 
the M6 mo ires of the Mission archiologique frangaise du Caire, vol. vi, 
p. 788, and Ibn lyfis, U (BQlak 1311, A.H.), vol. i, pp. 

147, 4; 310, 18. Ibn Khallikfln says "near the Dir al-Sand'a " (al- 
Makrlzl, al-Khifat, vol. ii, p. 178;. 
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appoint his son Abu al-‘Alii as his substitute. This favor was 
denied and after three days* he was deposed and the sole cadi- 
ship was given to Ali. It seems, however, that Ali’s power was 
at that time not quite complete. The friends and patrons of 
Aba Tahir interceded for him, and lie continued his functions in 
liis own house, perhaps revising the. judgments given in other 
courts. Ali was now publicly invested in the two mosques ; in 
that, of old Cairo it was his own brother Mohammed who read 
out his diploma. His appointment was complete not only over 
all Egypt, but over those countries also subject, to the Egyptian 
Caliph. In addition lie. was appointed chief preacher, inspector 
of gold and silver, and controller of weights and measures. 
Ali, himself, soon needed assistance. Ilis brother Mohammed 
was appointed to be ljis deputy in Tinnls, Damietta and Farama; 
while a second deputy was added in the persrfn of al-I tasan ilm 
Halil. The latter was a follower of al-Shafi‘1; hut a special 
order was given him to decide according to the »Slu‘a rite.* 

In the year 307* the caliph al-‘Az!z was called to Syria to 
quell the revolt of the Oarmathians, whom his lieutenant, Jau- 
har, had been unable to hold in check. lie took his cadi, Ali, 
with him, and Ali’s brother Mohammed was appointed his sub¬ 
stitute during his absence. Some enemies spread the report 
that lie had in reality been superseded ; ami from where he 
was with the army he was forced to send word to the prefect of 
police, Hasan ibn al-Kasim, asking him to deny the rumor and 
to strengthen the hand of his brother. Ali was upon very 
friendly terms not only with al-‘Az!z, but also with his vizier, 
Jacob ibn Ivillis. It is said that he was the first to hear the 
title “Chief Cadi” in his diploma. 4 Before his time the title 
had been granted only to the cadi at Bagdad. Ali died on 


1 Ibu Khallikfin has “ two days." 

* See supra, p. 218, note 2. 

* Not 808, as Ibn Hajar has. See Wtlstenfeld, Fatimiden Califen, p. 
188-0; de Goeje, Mtonoire zur les Carmathes du Bahrain (Leiden, 1886), 
p. 192. 

* vol. ii, p. 101. He seems to have been recognized as chief 
cadi, though the title was not given to him in his diploma. According 
to Ibn KhallikOn (vol. iv, p. 273), the celebrated AbQ Yusuf Ya'qub 
al-An?ari, the author of the Kitub al-Khar&j, was the first to have the 

title SLaiJ! . 
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Rajab the G, 374 (Doc. 3, 084). Al-‘Azfz, who was in camp at 
al-Jubb, a plain near Cairo, where all sorts of assemblies 
popular and military were held,'came to the city, and himself 
said the prayers over the corpse, which was then buried in the 
Ilamrii.* He was a well educated man, learned in jurispru¬ 
dence, philology, polite literature and poetry.' In fact, he was 
something of a poet himself, and a few of his verses are cited 
by al-Tlui‘alibi in his Yafimai al-Dahr , by Abu al-IIasan 
nl-Bakhar/.I,* and by Ilm Zfllfik. 

Ali's brother, Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad, who liad acted as 
his substitute while he was in Syria, was formally appointed 
cadi on Friday, Rajab 22, 374—the office having been vacant 
for 17 days on account of the sickness of the new cadi. Born 
in the Maghrib, various stories are told that as a boy he had 
been singled out by Al-Mu‘izz for the position that he now occu¬ 
pied. lie must have been a man of some abilities to have held 
so important a post. He was constitutionally weak-bodied and 
was compelled to ride about in a palanquin. In this manner he 
was carried to the camp of ah‘Aziz for investiture ; and he was 
even unable to be present when his son ‘Abd al-‘A/,Tz read out 
his diploma in the Jumi* al-‘Atik at Fostat. In this diploma 
lie was appointed chief cadi over the whole of Kgypt and the 
Syrian possessions of the Fatiinides ; he was also leader in 
prayer, inspector of gold and silver, and controller of weights 
and measures as bis brother had been. Not being able to attend 
to all his duties, he devolved some of them upon his nephew, 
Abii ‘Abdallfdi al-Husain ibn ‘All, who was to hear cases in the 
.Tfuui‘ al-IIakiml. At the suggestion of the caliph himself, he 
appointed his son, Abu al-Kasira ‘Abd al-‘Az!z to be his repre¬ 
sentative in Alexandria. He stood high in favor with the govern¬ 
ment ; his son, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz being married to the daughter of 


1 Really Jubb 'Amira, Y5kQt, vol. ii,p. 18,4 : 

LmjJIj gjiaUJI. A *_*:£! is mentioned by 

al-Makrizi. Seb de Sacy, l. c., vol. i, p. 187. 

1 YukOt, vol. ii, p. 383, 3 9nys simply isUa*»cj LojI . 


1 It is remarkable that Ibn 5ajar has nothing to say about his literary 
attainments. 

* Brockelmann, l. c., vol. i, p. 252. 
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Janhar the Kii’id, at a levee bold l>y the caliph himself (Friday, 
Jumfida 1, 375 = September 19, 985). It is even related that 
upon one occasion (Jan. 5, 999) he accompanied the eul.pli into 
the pulpit; and when al-‘AzIz died in 380 A. II. (999) Muham¬ 
mad had the honor of washing his corpse.' This naturally 
excited the jealousy of the vizier Ibn Killis, who was afraid of 
the growing power of the al-Nu‘man family. Muhammad, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in maintaining his position even under al-IIukim, 
the successor of nl-‘A/.T/.; being high in the favor of the eunuch 
Bar j awfui, the tutor of the. young prince, lie was also quite 
intent to advance his own immediate family. In .Inmslda l, 377 
(Sept. 7, 987) lie removed his nephew Abfl ‘Abdallah, to whom 
he had given over some of his functions, and placed in his stead 
his own son, ‘Abd al-‘AzTz, giving him authority to act as judge 
on Mondays and Thursdays. In Muharram 383 (Feb. 993), he 
increased the authority of ‘Abd al-‘Az!z by allowing bis son 
to sit as judge on every day. 

This power of the cadi was distasteful also to the* theologians 
and the jurists; for be forced people to address him with the 

title UtXlw , “Our lord.’” Ibn Hajar seems to refer to some 
such dispute that occurred in the year 382. Muhammad had 
appointed a certain Ja‘far to publish the religious enactments in 
the Jfuni‘ according to the Meccan rite.* To this the FakThs 
objected ; but tlieir objection was overruled in a summary 
manner. 

On account of bis physical weakness lie was unable to attend 
to inueh of his work during his latter years. He is said to have 
been of fine appearance, noble in bis bearing and a ready giver 
of alms. Ibn Zdluk pays him the compliment of saying that 
he knew of no cadi, either in Egypt or in ‘Irak, who could be 
called bis equal. Though learned in all the Moslem sciences,* 

i When the Caliph al-'Aziz felt his end approaching, he recommended 
his son al-lJ5kim to Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘m&n and to Abd Muhammad 
al-IJasan ibn Amm&r, the Amir al-Daula. See Ibn Kballikfin, vol. iii, 
p. 528. 

* On the use of this title, see Van Berchem, l. c., pp. 885, 886. 

* I am not certain to what rite reference is made here—probably to that 
of the Zaidite sect. The Sharlfs of Mecca afterwards went over to 
Shfifi'i practices. See Snouck-Hurgronje, Mekka, vol. ii, p. 251 f. 

* He lectured upon Shl-a law and doctrine. So many people crowded 
to hear him upon one occasion that a number were killed in the crush. 
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lie left no work behind him ; but he followed the Arabic custom 
of writing poetry, a verse or two of which have been handed 
down. Al-Musabbiln, however, did not think much of his 
poetic talents. He died on Tuesday evening, Safar the fourth, 
389 (Jan. 25, 999), having been in oflico 14 years, G months and 
10 days. Al-llakim, himself, said the customary prayers over 
his body. Tie was buried at first in his own house and then on 
Ramadan the ninth (August) his corpse was transferred to the 
Kariifa cemetery.' Ilis palace was given to one of the friends 
of al-Hakim, and all his possessions were sold in order to pay 
the money of orphans and minors that had been deposited with 
him.* 

For some reason no chief cadi was immediately appointed to 
succeed Mohammed. According to Ilm Hajar, who follows 
al-Musabbihl,* the interregnum lasted for seventeen days ; 
according to Ibn Khallikan for more than a month. On Safar 
the 23/ Abfi ‘Abdallah al-Husain, the son of ‘All, who had held 


Al-Makrlzi, upon the authority of al-Musabbihi: jci** J.^l 

(.ijuJI I ^J! jT [.J-c sLaJ 


cXsJ ^ eyUi ^ 

aAJb |v4^Xi (or ^j.yxr-.) ( al-Khilat, vol. i, p. 390, 

top. and de Sacy, l. c., vol. i, p. 139). 

» To the south of Cairo. See Yakut, vol. iv, p. 48 ; al-Makrlzi. Khi(af, 
vol. ii, p. 443: Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of Arabic Mss., p. 448; 
Van Berchem. 1. c., p. 26. 

* It was customary to deposit in the chancellerie of the cadi moneys 
belonging to orphans or to persons who were absent. See M&wardi, l. c., 
p. |K, in the chapter headed -LAiJI ^. Such moneys could 
not be loaned out; though this was, of course, occasionally done under¬ 
pressure. Al-Makrlzi relates one such incident in the life of Saladin. 
In the year 590 A.H. he needed money for one of his campaigns; so 
he forced the cadi Zain al-DIn to take 14.000 dinars that were in his 
keeping and give them to him. See Blochet in Revue de I'orient Latin, 
vol. ix, p. 76. 

» He says expressly that al-Husain was nominated on Safar 27. 

« And not on RabI* 6, as Ibn Khallikan says—who seems to know very 
little about this cadi. 

vol. xxvn. 


16 
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partial office for a time under his uncle Mohammed, was 
appointed cadi by the all-powerful Barjawnn. Ilis diploma 
read that he was appointed to act for Cairo, Fostat, Alexandria, 
Syria, Arabia, and the whole West.' He had been born in 
Mahdiyya in Dhulhijja, 353. He does not seem at first to have 
exercised all the functions of his office, a certain ‘Umar ibn 
‘Abd al-‘A/.Tz ibn Muhammad ibn aI-Nu‘man having the author¬ 
ity over criminal eases. Jf this is his cousin, the Ivunya “Ilm 
‘Umar” is wrong ; perhaps it was some distant relative. A few 
years later, he placed Al-IJusain ibn Muhammad ilm Tahir to 
be judge in Old Cairo, Malik ibn Sa‘Id al-Farikl in New Cairo, 
and his brother, who is called simply al-Nuhnfm, in Alexandria. 
It is not apparent why he should in this manner hatfe delegated 
to others so many of his functions.’ But he was evidently harsh 
in his judgment, for in Safar 391 (1000), or 393 (1002),’ he was 
treacherously attacked and wounded in the Jaini 1 * * by a Spaniard, 
so that in future he had to be protected by a body guard. In 
spite of this, he seems to have been well in the favor of the 
caliph al-IlAkim, who gave him a house near to the KhalTj 
al-IIakiini. 4 lie was the first Fatimidc cadi to be appointed 
chief preacher ; in addition, he was inspector of the mint and 
chief secretary. It was his own harshness of manner that 
caused his downfall. A man who brought a ease before him 
had been wanting in due respect. At the order of the cadi the 
man was bastinadoed with 1800 strokes so that he died, and 
al-IIakim commenced gradually to shear him of his preroga¬ 
tives. According to Ibrahim Ibn al-Rakik, it was his lust for 
money that really caused his downfall. 

1 In the diploma of Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mfin nothing had been said 
about the Maghrib. It is, however, mentioned in that of ‘All. Of 
course, a cadi could exercise bis functions only over the districts men¬ 
tioned in his diploma. See Tornauw, Le Droit Musulman, p. 243. Al- 
Jlusain was the first to have the title sLdiiJI given to him officially. 

He was also leader in prayer and surveiller of the markets. Al-Kalkash- 
andi(f. c., p. 184)says: “attimes the Egyptian provinces, the districts 
of Syria and the lands in the Maghrib were joined together under the 
jurisdiction of one cadi, and only one diploma was given him.” 

’ Though this was clearly within the rights of a cadi. 

* According to al-Musabbibi. In Safar 18 he is reported to have said 
the prayers over the body of the vizier Ja'far ibn al-Furfit. Ibn Khalli- 

kan, vol. i, p. 821 . 

4 Khifat, vol. i, p. 71. * 
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In Rajab 393 (1003), though al-Husain was confirmed in his 
office, his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Az!z was permitted to take testimony 
and to act as referee. This divided authority occasioned much 
difficulty for litigants. His continued haughtiness and harsh¬ 
ness eventually robbed him of the caliph’s confidence, and he 
was finally removed from office on Ramadan 16, 304 (July 7, 
1004). On Muharram G, 394, he was imprisoned by the order of 
al-Hakim, and, together with two others, was beheaded at the 
beginning of 395. The bodies of all three were then burned. 

The place of al-Hnsain was taken by Abfi al-Kiisira ‘Abd 
ah‘Aziz, who was invested cadi Ramadan the 1G, 394.' He had 
already held office under or together with his cousin al-IIusain. 
It is expressly stated that ho combined in his person all the 
offices of cadi, even that of hearing complaints.* He seems to 


1 Bom Rabi' 1, 354 (=March 7, 965) or 855. The authorities disagree. 

! fJlfcu-'l ^ . This office seems to have been in some man¬ 

ner similar to our court of appeal. Cases were also brought before the 
official holder of the appointment which could not, for one reason or 
another, be settled in the ordinary procedure. “ jJUa* torts, est un 

terme technique d6signantlcs actes injustes et dommageables que lesmag- 
istrats ordinaires so trouvent impuissants A reprimer, et dont on deinaude 
la r6paratiou en s’adressant directement au Prince."—Leon Ostroog, El 
Ahk&m es-Soulttoniye, Paris 1901. p. 209, note. Technically, again, the 
functions belonged to the vizier, though he might delegate them to a 
representative. MS ward! (J. c., p, 89, 8) says in this respect: 

LfcO |JUaJ| . Al-Makrfzf is more precise; 

according to him the vizier sat as appeal judge in case he was a mili¬ 
tary man. Khifat. vol. i, p. 408, in the chapter headed: ^ fc»; U 

^ v_^Lo : jJUaJI ^ 

sLAiiJI . -Generally, however, the head cadi was 

appointed by the caliph to hear such appeals, or an officer was especially 
designated for the purpose (see. also, ibid. vol. ii, p. 207). Ibn KhaldQn, 
Mukaddamdt, p. 193: JoS ^ ^ 

^ ^ (JLisJI ^ / JaJI 

jJUaJI 

See also, de Sacy, l. c., notes, vol. i, p. 182; ibn Khallik&n, 
vol. i, p. 846, note 14. 
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have enjoyed unwonted honors at the hands of al-Hikim, being 
permitted on two occasions to enter tlie pulpit with the caliph— 
an honor, which, as we have seen, had also been accorded to his 
father. As a judge he was severe and Jinn. lie is especially 
noted for his learning in the Canon law according to the Imfinri 
rite. He was appointed to be the head of the J)<tr ttl-'Ibn, 
where he collected a large library; he had the care of the mosques 
and of the pious foundations, (wakf), and was administrator for 
various estates. The marriage of his sons to the daughters of 
the Ka’id Fadl ibn Sill ill was celebrated in the ICasr itself; but al- 
Hakimmustiu his madness have found some fault-with him ami he 
was deposed on Friday, Rajab 1(5, 398 (Sfarcli 27, 1008). That he 
was married to a daughter of Jauhar has already been related. 
It was perhaps this fact that hastened his fall. On Sha‘l>iin 7, 
398, he and al-IIusain, son of Jauhar, the general in chief of the 
army, were ordered by al-II&kim to remain in their houses and 
not to show themselves in the market-places. This order was 
rescinded a few clays afterwards, and ‘Abel al-‘AzYz was in office 
again in Safar 19, 400.' But al-Husain and ‘Abd al-AzIr. evi¬ 
dently did not feel themselves safe, and together with the wife 
of ‘Abd al-‘Az!z they fled from Cairo. They were lured back 
by the crafty prince, Muharrara 4, 401 (1009),* and the chief 
executioner, Rashid al-Haklki, with ten Turks was ordered to 
put them to death. Their heads were then brought to al-IIiikira. 
This occurred in Jumada 2, 401 (Jan. 31, 1011). 

Curiously enough, Ibn Khallikan asserts that with the death 
of ‘Abd al-‘Az!z “the office of cadi passed out of the family of 
al-Nu‘raan but one more cadi was to come from the family— 
the son of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Abft Muhammad al-Kiisim. Perhaps 
he is not mentioned by Ibn Kballikiln since the exact date of his 
death is unknown. Yet this would, not excuse his distinct 
statement in regard to the passing of the cadiship. 

After the execution of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Malik ibn Sa‘d al-Filr- 
iki occupied the position. He remained in office until Rabl‘ 2, 
405 (1011), when the functions were given to Aba al-‘Abb&s 


1 De Sacy, Les Druses, p. cccxxxn, says in 899. 

* Al-Makrfzf in de Sacy, l. c., vol. i, p. 61. See, also, Ibn Khallikfin, 
vol. i, pp. 258, 345. Even the position of |*JLLa*JI was again 

given to him. 
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Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah ibn AbI-l-‘Awwara, who 
heid office until his death in Rabl‘, 418 (1027). Al-SiyOtl 
affirms that al-Kasim was appointed immediately upon the 
death of AbQ-al-‘Awwiim ; but Ibn Hajar dates liis first apppint- 
ment from Jumada 1. There may, therefore, have been 
another interregnum. In spite of the high-sounding titles 
attached to his name in the diploma, he lasted only a little over 
a year, 1 being succeeded by the son of Malik, ‘Abd-al-IIakira 
ibn Sa‘id. ‘Abd-al-Hakim was in turn deposed in Dhulka'da 
427 (1036) ; a and our Kasim again returned to power, having 
jurisdiction over both civil and criminal cases, and being at the 
same time chief preacher, l ie had as assistant the historian Abu 
‘Abdallfih Muhammad ibn Salfima al-Kuda‘1.’ This second term 
of al-Kusim lasted thirteen years, one month, and four day9 
until Muharrara, 441 (1041)) ; but the historians do not speak 
with admiration of the manner in which he held his office. For 
short periods even he seems to have been replaced; at one time 
by Yahya al-Shih&bl, at another by al-Kuda‘1. 4 lie was fol¬ 
lowed in 441 by Abu-Muhammad ibn ‘All ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmuu 
al-YuzQrl, who was in power for seven years and was the first 
to unite in his person the offices of vizier and cadi.* The 
further history of al-Kasim is unknown, and with him the glory 
seems to have departed from the family of al-Ku‘man. 

From the biographical data given in the texts, the following 
genealogical tree may be constructed : 

1 Ibn Hajar says : “ one year, two months, find some days.” Paris Ms. 
1850 has “ three months and a half.” 

* Al-Siyfltf has 829! • 

1 Brockelmann, l. c., vol. i, p. 848. 

• * Ibn Taghri Bird! (Abu-l-Mabasm), in his annals for the year 488 
mentions the death of the Damascus cadi Mufcsin ibn Muhammad ibn al- 
Abbfis, who was the n&'ib of al-I£&sim ibn al-Nu‘mSn for that city. Dr. 
Wm. Popper, who is preparing an edition of the latter part of Ibn Taghri 
Birdf’s work, has been kind enough to give me this information. 

* See al-Ghumrf, below. The name occurs quite often in Mss. mil* 
spoiled s) ^\j . 
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HI. The Arabic Text of Ibn IIajar from the Paris Ms. 

STo. 2149. 

^ ^yaiu 0 fol. 13Gb. 

&«»y 3 XaamJ j*lXJL i* xaaac* IjI 15 *^ ^7*+^ J^acL*-/^! 
Jyu yo^ yJuJI ^—0 yxj\ Aa^\- 0 X/j.tXi StXJj 

L3 aJL=* ycliajl Ul yuJ! y»li ywJ! 3 ^LAiiJ! 

' ^lyUJl <X*^ ARAaoJI 3 |*£^l (jI+AaJJ \j6y3 

aax UelyLwli syLo+JI £ L^-dIj |V-j , ? 

J^=J v^aaj'U i5 *£saJI ,^-y Uoly-ili L^cU |*J> ^-.IarJI 
ylsvi ^^AA^aii-U |*J »>U^. |*AJ»lyf ^^3 
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jJjaxi JJj y-^UaJI ^b dUj J-*ul (b .. u«~^. 

^ yJa^J ^ ^cb ^*JI Jf ^5 

wUT ^! v-jUXJl £ U < 5 ^ w O bo3‘l$ b»^xl 

0 vA£l ^ cXa^j 4>^-io qmaa^vJ! 

J-o xaa*JI o-b>l*i j£'& b_*_j yJ&Ufl ^j! J<£. 5 

^tXiy^ ^cjt ^Xbo [ ? ? ] & xi'U^ o3^ . iLydi!! JUSl 
^jXJj xJb*. yJ&UaJI ot jlfr&wt^ ^ SoeUJ! Jl L^Lo 
bdjl ^AA»jl ^cbLb |*£s? O^J i^)b*«L)l ol*JI i<jJI obi 

JoJ £/sbLl^ y-«t 5j j-^&H Jp3j y*J\ <J*A iX*J [‘|b] 

& ^oLIaJI jjj |*X^.; ^bll ^xU? c>b*AJ! ^ 10 

^^11 £+=>. SJuO j*X^ Sl>L*JI ^.£ 

l^w A ^-U] yJ»UaJI 4^iXJb Lib!^ ^CsUI^ t*L^JiiJI^ 
£*U*i .['^filkJI bt>Jb bib I xJojAi 

U«jAsU yJ^UaJI jjl J~o!^ f«J£jJol_s ^jU*aJI ^jo 
ioUsp *J o-b^ ^jf J,t Uaa-IIw? s^_xl jvJj . ^olib 15 

3 bjj ®jjyjLll v-aXj • 5M ^ ^S\jti &&& u>Jbe 

Jy+£? y®» yJ&LkJ! yA sU-Ui iobbj. ^jA/Lm. L Lw ^jLo * * »*■* 


1 Mss. Paris 5893, 3152. 


* Mss. Paris 5898, 2152. 
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^j| sjJj £ xJ (J^Lj ijl xJLxi iiLyaJI u>Lj cX_A_fi 

. out-fiJ! ^yi X) Lo a~Lc SjLo ^JcUoJI ^ 

%m ■*’ *• 

U! \_i^o p+j> cyJU £ SjOtXib' jj! ill ^ y ■•* ■ ♦ --H 

%v 

. xX+s>-yj j, U5"^UfijJ! ^ ^-^’5 v^UaJI 

5 J^fiL^iH fol. 85a. 

(J- ? \J* )**** eH tX ^ 3? ^ 

v_^>) £ Juoiyi ioUl ^SlyJUl 

s^-eU uoJI vxjl £* j*iXi‘j iuUi^oj ij^ **- w 

d^dJIj ^ffUaJI y» j»-£-s? ^LXi .|V-Xli.l 3 ^JaJJb 
10 . ^jsliaJI ^1 tXJ.fi ^Ux^-illj Uj»tXlfi^ L«a* £ » ^.ylfi ^.tX^xco 
(jUfixJt ^jJ s_»^-aJ! ^fc>j ^jajwLL! j**\ ^fiJI C-U 

£«l^-l 3 |*£^-l ^J»UaJI yi\ jvJ i 3 **jl!I J,l 
^1 Jl jvXi.1 2 yxj\ \j6Jls £UJI *J \fiy2- |V-J 1 &fiU^- J^fij 
caw Ixli*. «dU3j ^jUfixjl J^fi 

16ajiii> a^fij i £*Ul Jl . SSL^U, 

^-&fi iuuaA L^j'tXfi J-ji>Llo ^ ^U*. 2 UtXo Li^_w I^Jjw 

1 Reading of Ms. Paris 2153, Ms. Berlin 9819. Ms. Paris 5898 has 
vitXfi.; Ms. 2149 itfil*il tXfij . 

’ Read^jyjJf as Ms. Berlin 9819. 
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yuJi jS'* UiXj xxxiXii J^c- |*jU ye ? ^Xi'L 
l _iAA*j| ^cLil Jl x=*y> |VJ • OyffUL **X»! tXaJ ji 

tXi>^ S^JoaxJ £*♦*—!! iXx£ tX^-ji y ^+ j 

*jl &Ai ? StX^fi cX^s? s^-l <5^ iuu4-l J-^5 ijl ooy'l 
£ I*LaJ!j jccL^lij ibUaiilj LgJL^Ij y*a* ^— e •LoSJI Jj 5 
ytio »y«> Oyoj! pi’ . Jwol£*JI^ jJ! 

xa£ yikLo jvJj iXLJI ^Ls\JI. ^Lobll. oygAJt XaL^- xaJI 
’ J,! is*'*) <X^! is** £ 0^5 

• # w 

^.joli-JI £yo Jl 8^Li! viXJ3 ij! oyti viLJf U*» 2 > ||>J ii|y£ 

c>JLJ! pydt L-Ls . xi-L tX£**j ij^ 0 10 

X-L- xjlXj ^**J! £«bU vl^ uU*xJ! 

<> j $ A Jt xjlo Jlj J! xjLL*. tXx£ oLaJI 

U«UJ! 0 vaj yJaxi itX^. !yi!j £*4-1 ijl^j ^LsxJ!^ *Lo^!j 

. xU! y<a*J! s\y*» p^xXc- y*5 "iXS^JL LcJ ? 

xJ JLai yjoliajl^gjl ^-oLaJ! ^.fc JL-j y« g . vJ ! v^^Xb pl5 

yiaxj JLi xJla. J-c ye tX^xxa. O^AJi xr-j 

yelkJI U ^Lo ^cLll £ ^yUl ^lt> 

^L tXXJI Jj»I (jAxj p£^! *iXSL'l vJ>y*li 
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xJL> jvXiil ^ ^ia.o busy UaJ! 

Jjiil Lc Jlj^ . ^aaoLs bl v*U6 |*.£aA.c k5y^ 

^aoL&JI *-UI [ >c ] ^L=* iJ^qS' ^-u^.1 a- 1 JUi . &»lb ^ 

&a£ Ji—o jvi-i p£^-l v_a-Us» ^Uxa-'I ^ 

5 ^»LkJ! ^jI £aa«I l+J« • 5 >aLc xb-b )£y 

»bJ . |*l£bNI £ ['^jbxAjI lXj oJfiAMAjt 

(^=5 U 1 Jo^a-j ^jiilAJI XA-aiJI obi-i* icX*^ 

l*>l [V-C^ ^xiLiJ! v_A^tX*J ^ SU-Ia-dU^I 

r H 

IoLax^j ItX*^ sliJ J*x v»al^*vlj . dZ^ Jju^il 

lOAdSI; fyb jb' b£j I4-0 L^aJI v_i? U»^a£j Lo-sJI^ 
v_>^. jaa»j (jbS *aw jj^jdl ^iLw bJ^ . Li^ 5 jlc> £ ^Xe 
i^br* ^Lil^ ItXb^ »b*l xaa^o ^Jbv sia^lyiJ 

£yy jibiviiJtbaUJ tX^v_*j'^5 ^jUaaJI^j J.c [J^cJ^jyjJ! 

M 

. vibb ^couiXiU |**JjiJ! x ig ^ -wJt Jyix J,! 

is. ^u^aJI >c ^j kXb? jj *jyuj **ji pcxssj 

*bL&J! £ *J»AJ SLoaJI |*a«j J*£- £*LL| li i>^-§acJ1 00 

**-« U*b=i ^1 i>Iju^I p iJIac-J! cVa^ ouasJI ^ S^*a£+JI 
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^ ^ Lo ^tXffbio^ a^b-o xxu*o ^ xx^i £ 

Cyj l$xb jo*b x-Ln v_>*£o ^JJI xxLX^I 

W ** 

Jj^lj . XXxOj ^>3 iU*w tXjU ^jUxxJI v*JJ 6 ^Joli 

tjbxJI ^f aJixc s^oyoj yyJ! ^jjLxwlj xxb! £ 

xb*!y^ XxJbji . ybb xaj! yjfiLaxi*.^ yydb 5 

Jjlixj y»j Xx^Iaj i-jJ iJtJ ^yJI (jl^j Syboj xxo 

Itiffbo JlXju b*b cXao y ^ ,ji J,! y!iJ! xj *>ly xi£ 
^-oLoJf JJ&j!j . dJ jo yyJI xaJUox cXju i'l bob t>JJb il. 

^jl J! 8tb V_sLx-^of £ &iJb+J ^Lib 

vl*jJ vi* <jbxJI 10 

x-L^? £ x3il xj>^~.»JI ^bt\Jb '•bfljiJI ol_5 

. xaj^j £ xJo*b JU^iH 

tb^l ^jo ^ iX+& vjUxaJ! tXb? fol. 129a. 

5uUi ^ ^b! gyaUJI] Joy ^yyj! 'v-jyio* 

xobi-b^ x—*—w jA>c v£aJL 3 ^3 jJj koL-jbJt 15 

obj S yju-H sjJK xajs\-o syaUJI [ J j*tX3^ yytjb 
il^bxw! yyJI syt y-t £ ^bxb! xx^l 

1 Read ^j*x=» as in Ms. Paris 5893. * Mss. Paris 5898, 2152. 

* Read yjf . * Ms. Paris 5893 . 
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1LU v r >=»^ ^ £**J ibu4-l |*^J £ 'zjyo cX-*J 

^ «■ 

^ox J,! J> 3 j U-cw £-*-=75 • ^**-f-**^ £?y 

i^x^tXib jvJ-> ^xlAl J-=*tXi . oolS"itlxJ iuj £ 

*jy=J 0^1. jJvxJI iXa-c SlXJj Sjt»> JJ ^?-vi ^^1 

5&u4-f s^Lo tXxa ^Ul £ {£}'* 

. fLiJI i)U>tj ^jax. 4-!} ib ^r .+Jl^btXJI *L«iib 

v_># jJI 3 iu2iJ! jisM) foLaJI *JI \jO~yi) 
xxi.! ^j| J^l jU . (V^a-Ia i5 aj^ vi 

v*K> ^Ul pX^kJ ^Ul ^oLil J,! > ^ c *~4l 

10 (j»+r>- k-L— J.l &x*4l L»-Li . ^I^JI ^La-Lik 

qmXsxx £ JoUJI oa-o ^-c ^j^jlII (Xac xaj^I tXiii 
cXac^j ^jIlX®LccJIj jLl>£ oill &&LS oltX-*oJ! (j6^ .^jv*JI 
^-c ^>jjJt ^U*. • W-; [\^] Si^ x-U! J-ax^ ^AJCaJf jJJI 

u«i^ai ^ £+=* ^ ^ j 

15. J^c- ^)£*u4t *a~».| ^jI o^oj ^ajIaj £^>jjJI tXx£ *aj!^j 

^—>.* -v La-«j> ^UjuJI ^3 ^>15 J lS 4-J! Jl > 


• Delete; not in Mss. Paris 6892, 2152. 

* Read . 


* Mbs. Paris 5893, 2162. 
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y+JI yl aJ^L> ^ 2 c5 A-oJ! Jli . (j-LiJI pLU xiytj!^ ! ^_oo!il! 

*J u* tXis? ^yj ^LxJ! ^yLi' ov-*-JLj ya^ 

i j^*-> ^ idO-i 

yc xiLwi yuJI ^1 x? toy £y . ItX^s* stXJj ^jUaaJ! 

. yax ^ots ya JUii . [f]<X*^ ^tXJj JL® . ^jLnJI £* 5 

I jja ^a_o Ljlj stXJ J JLi ^1^ 161 yt*J! ^UxaJI ^y <\+& Jl* 
a-flUl £ ijUxiJ! yi (XL=? JiXcj 0 Jli* siAxoU 

^.aa-* ^UxaJI yi iXt-3? ,jl£ 3 l5 ^JUo^JI JL> L~ii yAJ^Ji y4 
^aaxU L $k-< L^to.v iUJLb alyl xaJI oxtXiij 

^Ja> ,vJ . 'iAJjo y li toAS? ,j! ^^LaJI v^JL*o L$J xxi<> ^y 10 

J,! toy CU .^yJI L^a-Lc j^>) *1a*^- UatX^y L^-aJ! 

»LLm*a=» L$J Jlxi ^AAAixi £<« U ^y ^wsLiiJ! y! yArll 

JU c>-^>y l*Jj 3 ^a£ otoyl v*U6 L«-li aiirL •iL**Aa!j 

*. XAAxJ L^a^XaJ yl±£ Ly I v^AAXCcfcVJ to.A3i Otoy L$AjK j^asLaJ! 
jV^xl^l £ ^jUxJI l5 yJ XaOjLxJI ^AiS' l ylS' yi! yjjJf Jl-J 15 

£5) o'jtXJI ^ ^y J ^ijLi 

1 Read ^ as Ms. Paris 5893. 

* Ms. Paris 5893 has ^aaxJ! : 2152 y**J\ . 

* Read . 4 Ms. Paris 5893 &aaxJ • 
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3, ^ <X*3? <j3b 0 »aaJ oyj‘ XaAaJ 5t>J; 

^31^ Oj ft»Jt lV=*I ^XJUJI <X*^f ^-Xj (*Lai . «iU3 
cmj ^UjcJ! JLai dJ»> ^ . ^JL ^_xc L^jyCI cXaxJI 

it Uyol y-*aA.'l ^ oib L^l U&jlyib ^<Xa£ 

5 if ^Jb ^ac ^{X^wi L$a£ v_a*i^ y>yJI 

I*<Xa^j Jb> 'y»tX$-£j ^UJ! ^yi ^y^b ^-bUI 

A^yc 5^l_4-i Jy-3 *yyy!L>j ^IXaJI ltb» b^ly 

„ c 

vsaaj xjl KAi. JJ3 «-Lii^U ^L^’viUtXj v_*X^5 Jjwi . t>.. g .» vJ I 
6 ^4^JI gj fjjyj I ^Jb J*J . ^'b f+h. l$i! &cU£ 

IQ^ASA—J u ^ * r * sXmj i^M 3 viU6 JjoL^aJI 

cXb? (jf . byj x-Lo L$J pbjl |£3 juA-aJ! Jb -k^s? 
^oUl! <X3j tX>y jb' p--L*J CoL-aj ^j! (jb*x!l ^ 

JavjIj . ILbyiJ! JU x*I~*i y>jjJI j! 8yo| ^jb ^*AXiwb 

v->b Jjb juaaXX^J k*jy J-wy (jl ^UJI (if 

Jg xaJI \jOj.xs ^Z&kXi J*c\ ^jfj iub &ax sJ 

tX'j ^ lb*-; • J*xM i ^ jb' • lUo ^'b 

\ 

xj uiiaJ.Ai UotXi LgJ iLol Lgjuc^ xas*.^ v^JUe ^jI ^ J-uic 
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Swob 3 yjo\ Xxi tX=* jV-L5 

Jl ^)l*3 xa— atXxiiJ! ^ b-$Xo xix^LJb 

VjbU! il ^Li Jix.j £*X=»b 

tbx StX-'j —a-biLJ 1*3 . U^a-o o^i 1*3 U^_Iaj ^yX^b 

^ 3j LT^-; JXy-bo Vi)^5 pX^-l 5 

^x»y ^y^jl-b’y ^y.xb'1 i-w, ^i^£5 oly-iil! ^y-c xxl*s». Jjx 
^JlAkS .oaaaJ! Jjc| iXjO J^X ^yLaJJ ^xbif £ v/^-^W y-**=* 
t^x (ja-yii <ib6 £*bi ^U-l ^y-* 5 &A«b 

^UJ! xX-L* o-Lx. . Jl*4-* XJ&£» obb. |*-^A a ju 

^yX3 |*jj . 3yh> 3 |*Xil j, y——-^* £-*bll J,t JjjiM cX*X 10 

(j —j cX*^ ^yXb ^>jjJi j,y> Cu . btXl^o ill xxielii t>—=J 
^jaajI JXtbx x-ol v«a 3)^ iycUJb Syb £ vjUjuJI 

VjcIaI btX»Lw Lo S vJ&Ij 3 ^1 Jb . j*Kr*.^ll £ y&iX> 

LolJj ^ Vi)^*x!^ ^yj tX*^sJ sbjjeLci Lfl BLmxSJI 
^^y-c xxi UJ l&sb*x -iU6 . olydb \j6'>3 ^yx v*JJ6l5 

<X*x yl J Jb xxi. J&i! xxbly xXifrlly JaXsLlly xibwaJly j*-bJI 

:^tXo^**-JI xJJI 

1 Road *8 Ms. Paris 5893. 

* Read O^. 


* Ms. Pavia 5898. 
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J-cL* 8 ^_=kLi_x £ sULxij £ *a ^5 

J»xjuaJI vJiJLiL> 1*5" [S^y vjJb' 

J-S-*) cUjJI; < 5 -^*^ 15^2? 

0 UliiU Jj»l&JI ^ Jlo ^LJI v_^5 LI 
5 SCy^l ^>+3 ^JiJL U^J (viaj -^^Sa^ 1 ! JU» 

^ulLIj ^kjojo ^aJ Ua^JI ^cXj ^cXJI LI 

lS AAX- is *Iji ***j vi ^A^i .1 cLo^ L^ 

jA*a. ( 5 *^-^ o>—i^-Aa_jl Sllj £aLo & J> ^-€-® 

^;l^. . bj ^^>5 XJ^.1* 5?j-ol v_»Lol I^UIi* 3L»^ jVd-j Xa£^ JL 
io^a^LI xa— viiJjj ^yjsJI ^oLl! v!? 4 ^ uy**^ 

xaaU Xa-aj^ oU-C. tXjIyJt ^j£*aJI fcj LJj JL . ^aXa-Jj 

<Xa£ SlX-IjJ . i^Ll vjiy yjoLo^ll 

u* r?^? ^ ^ ; ,D i <^?7 f&^l i j^yjJl 

^jLm^. 1 iui JUf . ^lys-^s iUla£ £* ^/AA^i*. 

15 v_>*LM jy£5^ w^L^JIj syjlj ij^^Ll £—•* 

Cv^Lki (^Lcl LI \j &• . ^ Ll^ w.Li> ^ LI 

^ ^IJI 1&L£JI iOJ £ sLiuJI Jsx y » y xsb, vMy . xJie 5 

1 Read J_S\JL*JI 
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eu-Lfi l*5l=U v^*0 . xjLaJJj £**6' Xam» ^_a-o 

5 tX >5 coKj . fciLaJ! Jl cX*J JJLi |vJ o^' XAiJ ? sJo 

^ 5 ; • r W &L 5 x^w £jy xajN) ? 

|V^Li.l ^Li .^loJ v_aJI xaa* Jjjrff 

!tX^3 ‘^*J! U Xaj!^ d^vpL Zi>y=>.yo iaUcai ^1 5 

^Ail jvJ^Ai* vij £*JI vi XaJ.£ Li-L^li ^l^aJI 

w 

Jaii xJi^ y~*as*l \J+* • o—^ £jLJI oiK ^tXJI 

0 LoaJ ^jl Jl fj-fc ^-oUJI iai> (J . d J» (^xsLJI 

^«l pcXii^ . i_a-*o^Jl ^i\Jb £5iXi . ^Jt\JI *-a*oj 

J^AAJ Jl* e> ^ ^ / gj| c^l kXi£ siLL cX.XJ £0jJ i 1 <jl ^L^IjO 
|VA^Vj_j JLJI xxi £ac^j J-soLiJI 

^♦a-*L ‘[^IJ ^aj ^ ^j.x &ju^t xU.£ 

xJJl tXAxi ^jUxJI cXliV^O . i'Jwfl vlUj y^^*l 

oiy^ |VAaj JL/> tX-^l ^dljJI ^--J 

«« 

pO^j ^jJL L i\*jSX/j jLiLi £AA>li -iU jj xaJ.£ 15 

8 tXx£j £vO iL^w 3 cyL ^cOltL-ll vjl (J>Ail 3 *>L$a^JI 

^jl J-o |vX^I ^cXa**J1 ^ cXjvj xLwI^i £jlj^ 

1 Ms. Paris 5S98. 

Vol. xxvii. ' 17 


250 


11. ./. 11. (Iofficii. 


[1006. 


viUti jjS\ &=>y v^>Lo m_5 stX*-c L*j x*-b tX^wl <3*^ '^y+f- 
. £$|j J\ L 30 &yh ^LoJ 0^1 &•**♦=> 8 ^ 11 > ^-oLfiJ! ^bi 
sy£.kje Jb=? 0 *j ^jl^uJ! ^jo fol. 4()a 


{jy 5 ^*-'5 o^^=ll^i>l bj x.b£*J ^ cb-=J 

5 bub ^£**b*U ^5 iUjiy I x$UJI ^-bcbwVl 

Xaj! ^o j*tXi^5 . SbcX-^Jb XjUaJJj v ^ju*4^ oj^Lj iU-v £^1 
^y ^Lo ^j! Jl xiaJ! 3 bUtf ia.cj£ y-^*-° y®^ S.- 2 >bJb 


J, £ol4.b ^jUj^JI ^y x*_c xiAjsbJj . x*/_-JI x^jI 

tX*^S\~o cjLo b*b • ^jo] ^>V*J! Jox xajIo xi*-o |*$ 

] 0 sla Jju* 1 [ i] Ley j&x-' xjsama'J ^*cb‘ ^ aAj y jaJ> o*-*bl ^UjuJI 

tXxfi xb ^jI jJLfeiJI j 55 bail! tHy |bbll y:L> \j\)=>y 

Jjt .! yoc yS 3 viU v^UjOJI Jbsv-o 

isJIaJI 3 &jy>j 3 x3bi-bj ^Ajl+3> £**j iLi*. JjVI 

bdxj bbj x^b £-b** Ijia** 8 tX-Uii Jb' . y*a 

j^xlij ^i.£ xl^j ^yyj^o iLcbjo x*b« fllbjj &a.Liajc 

^y) • *j*r*£ x^-5? bbj' xx< ^vaaJJlj xj Jo ^j.aj i)b'^ 

j*L*Jlj xj^iXaX-YIj iyoliUb LaiJI X-sVjJ 8tX-$£ 


1 Mss. Paris H898, 2152. » Mss. Paris 5898, 2152 SjluO . 

* Ms. Paris 2152. 
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. Sa^cX: viAJt> Jl+^l. 

['j.A jLtL»=. y}y3 oiijj ^ebil sX^aJI 

1*3 . jvpU^I ^wjl 5 :! [L«*ij] yXc. |*4j'cX£^ '*Zc 

X+s\* jvXi! ^J.£ oiliLJj . six « tX*J p^-Lo 


^jUxaJ! ^'^LiJl X?;*** JJLc »y»Uijb^ ® 

ts^-J Jo^tV-vXlwYI boi XaJI ^Loli 'oLa-xJI 3 ^-ii-AJ! 3 sL=*l 

JLx £ ^JoaJ ^ 

5 . v^bLj .1 ( .UbV! 


£ L«JL=* ^ou-j'j ^cX=J ^-a-o ^j-oU £ jjo l^AAAi 

^bl*10 

*aA-® L$aJ 

v*U3 ^-c . y-i^. Jj&i Jy> J! >iL—«U iuJ^j *-$^5 3 

xicv^lJ j, x—|*^ a3I 

^oLaJI J.b‘ 1 ^ . |*j_^JI J, ^ajLmO^ jLLw £ viUo 

J^£. JU.L* £-UaJ p* ^ ^ '-^'f *^j=> »j* ^Jl j 5 

^ ^5 u *5 * jL». R-Uj 



J^»iXi ^axJ! iftXo 0^5! xiaJI ju-lc lyb 


1 Ms. ^. 

* On margin ^L+xiJI sLs.1; in Ms. 2152 as a correction in the 
author’s hand. * Ms. Paris 5893. 

4 Ms. Paris 5893 ^Lol*JI. ‘ Ms. Paris 5893 cybL^I. 


24539 



It. J. JI GottAeil, 


119(M>. 


252 


O^uJb *J^=> JUj • /-**** i 

. iX^ cJr 1 *^ if* 15 ^ 

cXS cJ^J • ^ ** c J" .g*^- 5 ^Jf*) tS^****^ ^ 
L^-i. wUlksl. aj‘^5 *U vjy -**^.2 O 1 /°* 

5 . w*3 U_3 (V^tXiJ *1*^1 V cT* U* 

^ai **H o^j XiiJ J-z Ua~ aiXlj'. auir 

I ^ . U ^«>i! l. &*<bLl iX^J.^Jb ixUVl^ xjlkill vib'tX^ iCU^JI 

gty», s^tXilj Vt^ 1 ; ,j 8 ^5 tf-° ^7^ 

S^tXil 0 vX Jj! j®; - l$A\?US^ y--^W 

10 bdiil jyo V u"^ e^5 • C^ x 

‘[^1] cXbsxo cXoti U» *?VJI ^5 

^ ^ . ju ; 0 ; wtX*. wU> i zoejL-i y! vj^UJ w 

^jL\ o’ lA^ v^° **A- 

oU*xJ» ^ lX^c cXac *♦* ^j! ^UJ! ^Ai^b 

15 vj’ ^ U^itwj ^ b! 4* s-bl^ 

«» w 

siU3 U^a-Lc ^Job . J*aa~ ^ s -b' JJ3 ^3 o~*oi' 

tX^i r^b~=* pbjL.1 ^ ^ tXA-i! 5 

cXa^ r Jl 5 ^aI^ .*(A? t^b] u’r^T? (S 31 / 0 ^ 


1 Ms. Paris 2152. 


* Ms. Paris 5893. 
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xix <_L«Lsvi plo . a^j! xa-Li* Lx £caj ^jynJI 

^oLlII ^ctXiu^li . ^a3\-x L^cVJi ^.jKJI J-*oa*j . s\>Lj^« ^l—ijO 


oLij ^ [V^U^i wi-S?l jj-JU* .iO. 

t>^.wJ! ^X L. .S X*i j*Lj>i. &A«X^ L*a3^X 

^♦Xil ^J.X Jjl . OjXJj ^k^O-S 5 

jl SLaiJI iXa£ gOy> «iUj J-o Jl^xVl oo&j . L^uix L_jl£_x 
^53 v-*.'^^-c J^l yOj . &x!v-*oj ^*^-1 ^-&Ljj • p^- 5 '-^ 

. ^ac sL«ij> L$j ^x J^l a*jfj aLaxJI ^-oU 

, * (5 'So xjLa-J Jy xx*wx=». ^Jviu-*! xaJI ptS-ai. 

Sj*> uL*Lj AJv*di 1 xb^-iJI ^1 J-m^U x^oiLi ^^LaJI xj 10 
^x ci>L*i w uaaJc. ^oLiiJI v^>-L=* s^^isi 8^i> xSLx ^Uj’j 
8va3‘ I^XvS^ tX-LJI J.*°l UOv-ajs? x>}La=* xc^j 

xjL3j J.*i Lx ^oUl!I ptXjj . x*-Us ^x x) LfitXJI^ 

• pcUJI 

tX-*Ji-* p^L^i ^aju^o. xi.w ^-x>Li 15 


^X^Ll J^Xm-I £X XixJlj (C+SilXJI £++*?' ^ lXZ^~<5 ^ ^jvjJI 

xv-i-s 1 !»>^_w x! ^?jxM cXaa • a ^^ 5 « 

^ o-LJI x*£ ^1 V ^,1 (v4^ is^ij 


Ms. 


iycJ! 


254 


R. ./: II. Gottheil , 




tUt iOAS ^ ^ £) 0+* • g**/ 0 /** 

f&i ^A-wi.1 y»> jlaif £*bU ^ i\+* 

pi eob ^kX& . &a 3 vJJj ^ 

ejb ^ol 5 xJI jdyi U-O ^-*^1 ^;^A> o’ 

5 &* uS [ fol ‘ 40b ] V* 15 3 5 7^ ^ ^ ^ 

itx=,i y ^ji ^ v3-^ <y* ^ ^ 

. JJtb^UJI yisb*. £«A3lj 5LJ! J^JI ItX® 

. jv^IxaJI iil 8ylsP ^ isvil 45^*- ^-b* Jjj (J; 


• (^ v u ^ f^b, «;*•> £* *— 1 ^ ;r^ r/^ 

X0 *<yb J^N? 8^» £-<aaj ,j&j . «-*-« d-=*jJ iX*=* K*jJ 


. <J<c xi cX^amj ^jl d-** slXac 

i5 i* v oVI 5 ^UJI JjdI JbaiVl viJJo £> ^ 

b»*AC StXffL&x y^uuiJIj £♦&!! °y^ **-b yy«-*jdI 

*i^aJ |^Lil ^cl £^-==“ ^ '^■b y-b^ u*J^L*Jb 

15^ 5 yj^j jUi • £>i ^ba^ v^-i ^ f X=tl ^ 


^ y.yd\ d-A£ jCc ^jb 2U-UI ^ *u-b d^»> ^gAA. s^ltXj 
iXa*^ Kaaj «jb ^iicb utiLs >o ij! ^gJI 'JJd y_Sjli . bdidl 


1 Ms. Paris 5893 it*-o. 

* Ms. Paris 5898 for v^uaaJ I ,-i has c^aaJ f^. 
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u ^ ^ J6 o’ ^ *y- 

• U^=* ^ ^ ^ ^l$j ^Us» 

^j»LkJ! yl^ yo xjLU: co^ii 
^5 |V^i-^-t 'HjXil bo .^yciJI v_»b <Xx_c x&bJI £b- 


. [*tXJu‘ UT xioyiJ! iJvxa ^ jJI J^jJI 5 
jj.wi.l Soo3 ixibyt g-J ; b‘ ^ ^oyi pA*l^j| iXS, 

i*b XjuoLS Jj3. *Jaj lo JUii jvS’l^l £* ItX# 

(b’bll (jl sXzi ubauf ,^j/? LJb' . ^Ulb ^jL*jlJI 

. (j»UI Jly! aIxJ! iu-U ioy&j StXi^ xaa£ $b tXH ^ 
cjU *bl Jjl 1 $a 3 x*Jj piltnv* J^li.1 ^1 

i 5 ^biJI s 3 ^ ! 5 •;^ > .‘ > v - jL,! 

^-Uoj iw^bixi 81 X 0 1 $aX & A-Lc (^J^AJ 

|V^l^l ^tXJuwli . tXi3 «J ^jJl Jjt x*lib . bw xJLo 

^tXJI J«=*JI JLs Uj &jb»b &as Jl *jJ! ^»3va 3 ^^oL&Jb 

«**» ^ba=*b ^.-cU ■ ***** sb^A—I 8jj| x3-!L^15 

xj| J^-JI Jlo 8+i y-^b . Jlil gi ^UJ! 

^oUdl OtXni . ^s'b iy£\ tXi-jj . xa-c (^a-UJI ^Jl J_o^ USi 

j*t\c ^o &a,Ic is^w bj sbl a.A^f\. xaJ.c ka’Sj bo 


1 Ms. Paris 5898 





/.*. J. II. Qattheil , 


I1006. 


Jlsj xJl». '£. xac^JI Jl^V 1 ^tyridl , 
&j1c. tXii^ . x-yU 4 X 4^5 xJ Lo xJI £sdJ> Jb 

O-LJI. viU3 iX*j ^-^3*1 ** y*^ 

oOj=^ xiu£ ^gJI xj ^ 

5 cXi»l^ ^$*ot ki yAA"' u**+^ xajV^ Sti-o v^ajI^ . &XX^ 

^ i/— ^) ^ ^a~ J 1 ^ ^ y^ 

JU' . ^ajcXaaxJI xJji> ^ ^- X rt ^a^o (V* • £*^4-1 

iS *5'Lil ^-c ^yLlL ljl*> ^«5tX*JI ^asLaJI jv^L^I 

5 ^jL/Oj yjj! atXtt ^Ji s [ blank j ^3 waCj JaJI fU ^ ^£3 

10 <V^ (vi' y-^J* ^ ^ ^ j'* 

. t-i^^i ycxJij »s£*jj ^ji £j^_> pj l$aJi 

tX*^u> ^ jjUxaJI cX*^Va? ^j*J! tbx£ fol. 73a. 
^A^LaJ ^^Ajl tX^s .1 ^_J ^OA.JI 

^AA«.*i>. xa— J.^M J.l gi tXJ« xxjiyi x$Ul 
j > |**j ^3 LaiiJI x3L>Vj oo&j . aoLfA-Lj. 

^3 yk-^ xSUiJjj ^ajl«oj ^jy iLX-u/ ^LaAj 

cytXlji. xJju ,jvC SolxJ! J.£ ^liil xaJ-c v^AJtli^j j*JUoJI 


Ms. Paris 5893 




* Ms. Paris 5893 


Ms. Paris 5898 ^xjlc. 


£>^' 
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£>oLi! J.S. iacl* jo<Xj 

J 5 I . ^Jl J^c SfXxJji'S JJl=* <_*Co ^3 
Lo x*c jJI ££+4- v—iS^I iol *-ol£!=J 

. ^vo-aiU!^ ^3 auiX^wl xjli ^yUJI <_jj.*£ltXe 

d-KC. ^.ota ^.jyxJI »l—^LS axi-c JLS'VI ^3 *J «->^5 5 
^jAaX^JI ^A/>l |*S^Lll fLcVl ^ jyOXA XaJjj »lji 

^.* 10 . x^aJI s*®UJI J*.c ^yelkJ! xSbl J*-c, a^lc xJJI 

y-^«V x^.3 ^»*».a Lcj xJJ! xi\3 Lcj l^Jl+clj 

[’. v/- 11 ? vJ^iJ! ^IcUj 10 
cXa**- <jJ viXJ Lo jv^il ^ jjJvxJI cXaa t_d-L^x~-!^ 2 

r$M.-> fJ r>^5 u^ 1 a r'i^’ ^ &*b • 

^ | + Z .XSL&.3) ^i£ |*£=* tX3' *jl |*$JI J—. &jb 

o*i>l=»-l ^^.3 xiiLi |V^-^o t\sJj f»jXi£ • S^L^ciJI J^o 

w 

. xi£ l^i^aili xaJI «sJtX*j'l |vXlix ^Jl 15 

1 Ms. Paris 5898, 2152. At this point there follows, in the Paris Ms. 
2149, a portion of Ibn Hajar’s biography of ‘Abd ar-RaljmSn ibn ‘Umar 
al-Bulkfnl, f 824 A.H., which has been accidentally misplaced. 

* The following up to p. 260, line 18, is taken from Ms. Paris 5893. 

18 
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It. J //. Gottheil, 


[1906. 


258 


|v4als\^J ? ^^xlis SiXxiiJI ^c'^c ^LJ! £ S Uli 
»iX&> V ? *♦£ cVx£ 8 £l$.iJI ^.iio 3 !yt~ lylT U jv^jl 
<X»x jv^Lril (Xjuo!^ . vdJi ^-Lc &J IjtXe Vj 

^ SoU ts lc ^4-1 £ va^JI ^Ic 1 x** ^*JI 

5 £ Xxbxx) oJ^ £, 3tX_j cjlVx^ x-etXiu 

^ • v^cttX^JI J*—^I O^xi*-! 8 tX-=* »-jLa 5^ £ I£>oL4f 

. UcLiol ^xJ! jv-biJI y*> I^L^I \j°y* **jVj 

(.^UJ! >_ r *x5' ^o I 4-0 cV »5 L^iulj U»Lo (jb^ 

O^Lx^l L^xi l^iui^ eA *-lg.iiA-U \yy£ Lyi 


lOoJiXftj o.*y ijl tXiu S«*1^Sj i*JUax^ ^~o 

. iuiyCJIj « r lcxil l$xi L^jI^jI iS -L£ ^l*J! 


^-sliJI ^.Lo»Li |*S*Li! 3 iu*Jl^wJ tXxx 

<jbj . ^eLib |^cii ^ ^ 5 ^ i*a*Ulii a i\jjj ^1 

^-LUi ^bsj |**xaiLl pLX^il! ^U«J xxi 


15 &t>Jj v-tflj *xJI jlxj! ^jx, xxj! ^Jl &ax ! |»£>^o| £ 


1 Above the word I 4 , referring to the marginal note V . Does this 
mean “delete!"? * 

1 Ms. Paris 2162 j.cXi-1. * Ms. Paris 5893 iuJLs?. 

* Ms. Paris 2152 &aj! ^Jl j*0^c| yj-* • 
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i*£=* ^ (j-LJI v_>>5 v^aaJo jji 

»Zc. ^j! xs^j £ **JI u®} 3 ; • 

lo jUwLj . *1x3 eX*.J ^ lS ^ cH 

c^ 9 y°5 'i;^ 1 ;r^ is^ *V a tUi i<x*> .&J 

2 &£l+» ^-Lt S^LoJ! ^ xxJjj 5 

l^> £ 8j-ot} XiJ.rll §1 |V^a1c i5 Loj V iOb SolaJI 


• eM” i ;$7*^ c^° o-^; I^U 

^xX} 0 v®-^ ? -L*^J! I^U fjj i |^3l ^aL. 

iWj t) \y&*\ & *531^1 ijjtXxi-o^ ^A*M.il pLC*J!j 


jv^Li-l ^1 «iJJ<j> !^*i^3 • «A*f ^ |*4JiX>t XiLiJI 10 

^yS\ JaXai ^ i ;^i ^UJ! ^Li 

SjwiC y^S 1 JJU»cIa£3| L^LAf ^jl tXA-i-Jlj 

£iyi a-i^j ^Lj Xa*« 8tXx£ *5l*>t ^y ( »a£/>L5 

. &jl©li V^u/^ &J! tXijli ^UJ! ^1 f^cl ^ 

. y&+* ^oUJI ^1 Lj^s„o J-*lx£lfl ^Lo^U yo\±- j*5l_^Jl5 


tyA) . &a1c LJL* ^^iLU j*y!j LyiL« sycUijl ^Jl ^«a-=»! y 
vjy 0 ) tX^L^J! ^ ^JiJLj ^TLil 

1 Ms. Paris 5398 1 • ' lb. JoLJj!. 


•Ib.^1. 
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R. J. II. Oottheil, 


[1906- 


. aJliiAAij ^JtX^Lw JJjJ O^il. xxi Jjui &SbyS*y £ 

^JLo ^ cXSLiiJI ^>LoLj xjlXJj ^UlH 

|V*jl ^LoO oVI auujl oltX-o ^.Lc ^-cjiJlj ii)^L<Vf 
Xa**j ^kskk* ^r 5 1 U-^aXc ^*A^i . JUJI o^aj ^x L^ 
5 ^Axliu ^-L-fi &i».fl-A-»JI v_>IaaJI ^jx kjtigj' 

i5 aoUl!I wU-*ajj . dU3 Jjix ? L*£jiX> ^aj l\-oj 
. xijtXJI Jj»! £*♦=► 3 )}**■) oJuiSjl^ xxlXa.1 £ 

;r^ 15 ^ r^* ^ 

XAi-4^ • J*^’ (*^*J pjJf ^jaajI ^ 

IOj^-m^I J~diL| i-aJ^WJ ^j! iXax— viUlx £ 

X£*jaJI l-J^yi ^jO *XJU*J ^xf <M Xa£ J-dill 

v^jLUI ^jl s^xxi viUJ> tX$JiJ jjj *J (j 6 li . [*£il ^Jl 

vi «j^t _5 £ jS"*) 9 . iLotXjl £ *a£ v_>AAA*mJ 

xi-^U*. Lx *jL*£Xjj v j^Xv*j^ £}_*/ jU— 

15 : «>f^kJf cXSls uel*i>- ^ ^L^ (JsUJI ^UJ—, 5 ^1 

1 Ms. Paris 2152 cj^Loax l+^xix ; 5893 L^ aIx . 

* Ms. Paris 5893 Igg^j . 3 Ms. Paris 2152 £. 

* Ms. Paris 5893 sjlL c . 

‘ From here on the text is from Ms. Paris 2149, compared with 5893 
and 2152. 

* The reading of 5893 and 2152; Ms. 2149 has ^j| J^xUwl. 

1 Ms. 2149 . 
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tXSUJI b ^UJ! Jl 8vAi>l ^1 

5^La*j| j.L^3 ^jX tX>l ( •y* [li] 1 8)l«> vi 

Jliii p^jJ! Jj>.tXi |v4xtX^-> 2 |V^-UJI^ 

xJ ^6b ujbJb s_*AAkJI ^Uxuo ^ >yUj jj! 

jvJ ^jl^J! 5tX£ xJ y~^l^ ^ ^_*JI y~$-kb i“XUl (5 -^ 5 


8 iLg^UJ! ^jx X+j^L> Le^ |*iXjj ScXjLJI v^xij 

<_3>^jU ^^UiJI LoU . I.^X-, ^jl ^Jl ^ i.»c l^loU 

^^xj! xxjUaJU *_*xxkJI wyuu ^jI lXjLaJI ^b^ 

c5 -Lt JJaj' ^jlXJ! siAJt> £ bolij jjb' 

• >/ X-JI X;oU v_x-U ^1 ^1 v yaJ 5 io 


i^}l |*cXi^l xJLmJ LqjjS^ ^yx ^Xcli ^**^J| xbu xJ ^iix-ocXii3 
^ jJ! ,jlXJ! ^1 Xa^Aj ^1 xiLX« ^1 OfX j 

sjbuJI £i^x&l*jjaJI tXsJ |*Uii xajU* ^J! |*La3 ^^u/JI xxi 
XxXiajj s»>yijL> bl ^_> jv-b J! ^\yi . UjOcXiLa^J 

x^.Lx*mJI o^ju LiCi ^rtXxAvb *L*J! & xj^j £-^15 

U«JaAi *4=*j l5 -U xjUj olxJ! cXj atX^ji ^ ’Jj** 

^MjJI 4 xxitj ^sUJt cXUJI ^b . AJI £ 


lb. > » Mss. 2149, 




Ms. Paris 5898 




It. J. II Gottheil , 


[1906. 
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<jl . pAi.1 &xiy+> j*4*-bJ 

v_>yUj bl id ci>v5tX3 *>J! o*-b»iXi JJcXj (V^L^-I j*Xct 

J-aj r $d\ d> +&) tM-M ^y c^ 5 

xaXc JjL&i (j«Jaxi xjIaj £ oblll Jj ScX?-^ xaJI 

0 . juJp Czh JLi-l JvyaJ Bjipti ^cVI vi/jsij y-$-k^ 

»LXo y-^iiJI !*Xa3j <X3 ^UJIj cXjLrJL^ I6U 

1 ^jUjVI id Ijji'tj jv^l^tULwli oUaJ ^jUaj 

^Jb ^UJI^ tXSUJ! IcX^&a-Ij *jbi £ ^ ^jb* 

. jui3j &XA&SJL) y-cLs V*JJ3 B^I^Jb U^J 

10 . ^ajuJ^ ^c— XL— ii >iAJ(> 

XL- y-f^i ^jjo ou^t ^A+ill py vi U-U 

^UJI ^yxJI tb-e a l ^bJI ^Li ^jaju-Jj ^jUi 
^Jl J^aj jbj ^Lg-Jt £*^b but— ^ «iULo xaaa-Us. 
^UU ^Lo. j ^5 dy y . y-fciaJI ^ LT^ 

15^155 •¥* y^ y 3 ov^ji <j! ^Jt y-$M 

3 &xba». 0 U 0 y_$JI ^i*.! ^b Cjj . Sp!t> <X=».t> 
fj^o-sxi s^Xj y-oiLlLj Lx+b».! 4 ^jb XJjiXJI ®LJjt ^ ♦■ > 


1 Ibid ^b . 1 Ibid ^yy . 3 Ms. Paris 2152 £ . ‘ Ibid ^1. 
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lXa£ 1 cXaj £ 7 iXXiii tXA*-**. <JJL« cv j 

fcjoUSj y-4-^l Juu*Sj ^^aa— &ajVj SJa: ool5^ yjyjdf 

jJUaJi £ 5^aj |.LI £ jjyjdt <Xo.fi Jjfi J^‘ 

yjyjjf Ja£ "y+X*^ ^yjyij *$LaS |*LI £j L-Jj y^fi &'&> 5 
,jf ^J| JoiiJI yjJL> 2 IaJU* yA2-SJI Jl>yXj «Jyfi cXjl? 

^aju*o^ ^*a«o iLLw 

U^b'jLfi ^j-Lfi ^UiJ^ y*>*=». V^J 

i^AAfilj V.l yJyfiJI tXxfi y . o . ^^ o L*-£;JI J—yti Liy-»aj|. 1+ X w.i 
^ov^j xjLj y*->& s<XJ.^ <XjUiJI *aJJlo a~«c>l=». £^}10 

yjyjJ! lXaC y-cli *A-^fi ? ^iXxxi a«Ly<ir£ ^Lfi 

iLcLJ! yjCTj jV^A£**i »!yjJI xaJ-c lyslol tXij aJyXx ^Jl 

|»L| JO^O cX»J |*3 . L 3 .iX.jb |*PyxLi j» ^.AAily^ Li-Lcl Jo 

Lxli* yJyfiJI Ja£ *aJ^ tXSXiJI y-*i=*- 

cytXxji^ b-aa^ (->Iaj L*^>c|jo &aa-* 15 

^Jl |*JUa*J! £ yloA-M |v5"Li! i>Lcf^ JyA=*. »tXx L+^JtXo! jj-o 

teAzsic Lxl~> ao-Lc £^-=*7 ^ySj yJyfiM ^Xac ^asUlII 

1 Ms. Paris 5898 »J^o . 1 Ibid U5li.. 

* Ms. Paris 2149 J jjLXi . 
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ij*? ^5^-1 &jJ-> *-bj 1 Lisj 

—b 

8^li> v_>Lj {jd*2 |*j . &jL« 

iS aajL ^UJ! ^tXJj ^^£.1 . of?*^ 

5 . U#<Xa£ |»(Xit3 ^J! lXjLaJI 


& 


I iU~ 


*** r* 


£ U vjlxS hjLvs &jJo 


xjLo ^cX^I xa~ p^sxjl ^jl5^ U-U 

^UJI £ UAi . ^(XaJI jvA^. 1 ^ tX^LaJL ^UJI 

f&y*- 1^ (XjU'j ^oLaJI yr *-* 43 

/** V ^-« U-^jl-oj XcL*=>. L* 4 aa^?j LgeLst; 

l0p^=»- viUi> pS'bil £-b U-U . *y>& <3r.^° tS^ 

;*«> ^ ^;bJI tX^ ^ viWto ^ . U^j 5 i> ^ 

^oIaJI JjJ jvij &A+^ L&V* b -k** 43 } ^sliiJI 

vftX^I iLLw (•^swJ! ^oL-JI I ^^JC X wjo cX-^LsJ!^ 
jV^Li-l ^-o VjbVI U 4 J v_xtfj ly-^iai *SU 
15J5«>U^ ^£ xju 4-I |*^J ijb (j! ^J! iwtXill LepLi 

Jbil £ l+fr J t J—^U . U^ojlj iUiXi^t *y^&\ 

|VX=*.J ^a 1 #i>JI £ jy>VI ^ XiU*. U^^C "$S Jjjii Lu*ji 


1 ? UULub;. 
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lptX» 1 |V^-C 4 > L*^<> Jl^l 3 

• U^Lol ^ J+S iS i£ <JG-*3y v^Syll J, 

Jl5* &xxL«yi &aj#JL L^JLc jjyxJ! J->-c 

^jc\JI oL*£ xaJI SlX/*- L*l— aXo 

f^tfl •yyoUl, fSi\ £*Jl vUXJl ^ *^1 5 

Auu! uuLcj y& viLL 3 j^s! 3 

>-jL£^I ItX® ^-lx ^ '-^ • 1 *«xMj 

V L j*S3\ ^ 2ui ; JLs . ‘ 6 i^Lil ^ ^1 ^UJI 

. JU» Iji* ^-^Ll J~*sj 

J-o^l ^^Ajl cC-^^ ^ cXx£ ^amL 10 

^j| lX*j ^Jj lXZsxx LI ^a£j iuLJf ^L! 

<5/5 s /^ ^ //' <5 jL *^ £?'; <^l rr > r l>JI 

iJjjJI *&> sLAaJI ^oL £*^Lj xLff* 

^Jl UtyiLi r ^l J^U. r K^I sjj& &*5ilI ^1 

# 0 LT^’ rr?] <s* J15 

5tXJ°j CcLIj &X~ &j<X« ool^« Sw&x £*o i»Xw 

1 ? U$-0 . * Ms. Paris 5893 >. 

1 Ibid ^jxliiJlj . * Ibid stXJLj . 

1 Ms. Paris 5893, 2152. 
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^ 4 )^ 0 , ^ fSU\ cXac s^y. . < 5^1 


jU*c 5tX*iii! ^<3 ^ (j-oLvJI y |V—li' AacI (*J • 


oLUa-J. s^xcXJIj iJUoJIj plXs^l ^3 yJa-^3 £7-" 

. iLoUJI jo^yi stXJ» ^ ^LdSJt iu^l 5t ^° ^ 

5v_ 5^£3 Jjl ^1 *3‘J~* oJLb aIXK dy+^J* jVaJj ^Xj |J} 

vi?^ iAjUil XAj^.oj^j iSUxj ; ! ? ^^5 ^ ^ r^J' ^ 
i5 jsuc ^aJI v^Lo^l! jSj 1*3^ Aj 5 pW ^$^5 ***" * 7 ^ 
^ tX-*^o (jvwiJ! j?0 • p*^ tX -^ c y° ^ 

. s-Ls ^XtXj! Aa£ ^ 7 * ^LaaJI 


V. Tue Arabic Text ok Ahmad ibx Sa‘i> al-Giiumr! from 
the Paris Ms. No. 1850, fol. 201b. 


10 


. ibtXAAjdl aJjtXJI sLaa 


A—A—X) oL-X” SLoaJIj Aa*x 7 ^ iuxla. ^3 

x-Lajl^ Ajij ^ 7 ***^ Aaj p^ 

JUjuAJ! LajLAj U *5**^ yjLdi- 


^aoJI 5Laid! &y Jo 

151 _i^-! ,J ^ ^»iU jl 
gLa* ^3 ^_^JL*JL3 LgJ^I 
1*1 ■♦ra-'^u | 5 Xa £ U-^I £—^75 


(5^ 

5 ^ 5* 

sLaoaJI Lju^I * 7 ^*^“ 
^olxl viJLi‘ ^g^A/ fl j ^jlo 
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sLoiJI J-^= **-^l 

(*4^5° <s-N &>*+" 

^)UxJI tX-Ij J- -C 

<s- i 

mu- ^6 j*L*JI 

J-j.UJ!. Jl j— ll—£» 

^_A_j| |*l y -£l &J»~+=> 


sLdiJI ^ l _ ? «JL> ^y> 

(*4i '■*+& ^jA pLiiiiJI *Jy> 5 


wuy |*l^l 8*^.1 l\X*Xx 5 


^jga sLtiS Ld3 Jjl 


a-J ^ y 8 ^ &*b 


JjuL&j ^Li-J Oj-=* 

S^. ^UJ ^ .*** . . j»l ? 

^Vl r L.I *« ; t 

IJ+&+AA haO o L^oOj Li*i* 

llXouil Mi i^jL^a-c 

^SO tXi (J-lXau 

^AA^JI wl^V l!L 

£*UOI ? oUli.l 5 

I^oAaj a—1—II iLotlj 

Vj—** 

Sa^Lo mV I-<2-A—II ^-C 


Jj3 y-O^) ^ y^J^SXjlj Sj^Aillj 

JjI 16 (jKj 

^*JI cU y» (V-UII ^jl jyly 10 

cXS OjA*»Jlj Jjl 
^xxc ^3 SLojJI Jjlj 
^ijLaJI *^J 4>-v*— dUi-Oj 

LuJl Jli (V^U-I Sjrfl 16 

(V 4 ^x. ^ydl tX 3 ‘ f*Ui 

«j 16 ^lil £Jb 161 

JUjlj SJUO JjCS^ 
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; 

uj f.Lc 


^lyji jC^x ^i <x*=j 

lx yi 61 

l^iLia-j jvJj 

l^ 5 


li^j» 

^ *&■* 

(va^u vj^*ji <y+* 


U -*» 

[•!«—cl &jum3* 

j^Cil cXa£ tXAJUv ^jl^ 

SLxLs 

sLoaJ! 


LcLc. jvJ |***U' &J t>lc 

v l^U 

LwtX-w 

5 iV s r^ 

^-4^1 ^ ^“1; 

SlxJjl 


^Yt Ic ys 

gLoJJI ^^l* wUiJI ^3 



A*A-J f-lv-xYlj 

XJjtXJI kiu j.l^i-1 J-? 

e’r^ 


—xl—c pi—al 

^LaJiJI kx^Lw ^1 tX.lrS'-x 

lO&ifiLJl? Lj>I6 

LxL^ r Lsl 

oJUJI jVA-la sJ <>lc 

xxU& l^jLlii oLa**JUj ^X~>. 

xxK^.1 Uajl^ 

1 

J^cl iu« 

y 1 y 8 ? 

S ; U*J 


-*3-fi-II ^ 

g ;V ^5 ** i5^ u $ 


i . ; 

^^1-5 Jjl 

sjJ_£ lyuli>.l oLdiJlj^ l$J 

15 Jt\aa~c 

^LoJ ; 

Wl> S 3 /-** 

jj^i A jt, iUuJi jp, 
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III. Tup. Text of Xbx Hajar nr Translation. 

[p. 238] Al-Nu‘man ibn Muhammad ibn Mansfir ibn Ahmad 
ibn Hayyun 1 * 3 al-Ismfi‘Ili al-Maghribl, called Abtl Ilanlfa. Ilis 
genealogy has been given in the account of his son ‘All. He 
came to Egypt in company with Al-Mu‘i/.sc from the Maghrib. 
Ite acted as cadi in the army of al-Mn*i/./.;* but the latter allowed 
Aba Tahir to remain in his position. The first appointment given 
to al-Nuhniin was to pronounce judgment in the case of the 
domain which Muhammad ibn ‘All al-Mudharii’I had made a 
wakf. This he had sold to pay a debt, and ‘Umar ibn al-Hasan 
al-‘Abl>fisI had bought it. The sons of this one then sold 
it to Faraj al-Hakaml. Ahmad ibn Ibrahim ibn JIamimid 
asserted that it was wakf. The matter came before al-Khas- 
ibl, who adjudged the property to be a wakf, [p. 239, 1.] 
This judgment was then brought to Abu Tahir, who ratified 
it ; but Faraj al-Ifakami* appealed (from the judgment) to 
al-Mu‘izz, who commanded al-Nu‘raim ibn Muhammad to 
look into the matter. Al-Nu‘man caused the testimony that 
had been given to Abfl Tahir to be laid before him according 
to the contents of the book, i. e. the book containing the wakfs. 
Al-Husain ibn Kahmash and ‘Abd al-‘Az!z ibn A‘yan testified to 
the statements made before Abu Tahir and mentioned abovp. 
Death, however, overtook al-Nu‘mun before the ease could be 
finished. He died on the . . . 4 . He lived in Misr, but went 
every morning from there to al-Kahira. 

Abu Tahir remained in his position ; but al-Mu‘izz gave him 
as assistant ‘All ibn al-Nu‘man, who rendered judgment in the 
jAmi‘ al-‘At!k 6 also after the death of al-Mn‘izz. Al-‘Aziz gave 
‘All ibn al-Nu‘m5n ibn Muhammad jurisdiction over the mint 

1 Not Hayyan, as Brockelmann, l. c., vol. i, p. 187, has. 

5 It was customary for the cadi to accompany an array in order to 
decide any case that might arise ; see, e. g., al-MaVrizi in Blochet, Rev. 
de V Or. Latin, vol. ix, p. 188. 

3 The Mss. have ~ ♦XixJ!; I have ventured to rend ; al-Dha- 

habr. Al-Tanbih, p. 188. 

* Mss. 2149 and 5898 have here a sign that looks like the Arabic 
numeral It' ; but it may merely indicate a blank in the original. Ms. 
2152 has, in fact, such a blank space. Ibn Khallik&n says “ the first of 
Rajab.” 

4 1, e., the mosque of ‘Arar ibn al-'A§I, the oldest one in Fusf&t. 
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and the mosque. 1 Thereupon he came to the mosque and decided 
cases. Abfl Tahir was present in his own rnajlis and gave judg¬ 
ment there as was his custom. Many notaries, lawyers and 
merchants wore there also who brought their cases before Al>ft 
Tahir. These were conducted to the chief of police, who 
imprisoned them. ‘All ibn al-NVmiin interceded for them and 
they were allowed to go free. Abfl Tfihir continued the custom 
of sitting in the mosque ; his health was good until he took 
cold and his side was lamed ; lie became also too weak to move 
around unless carried. One day at the beginning of Safar 
3GC al-‘Az!z was out riding, and Abfl Tfihir, having been carried 
[p. 240, 1] near to the Bub al-Diyufa, met him. Abfl Tfihir 
asked al-‘Az!z to give his own son Abu al-‘Alfi al-Tuhir per¬ 
mission to act as his substitute, on account of his own weakness. 
But al-Mu‘izz* answered: “There is nothing left but to dismiss 
him.” Three days afterwards he deposed Abfl Tfihir and 
appointed ‘All ibn al-NVman, as is related in the history of 
that man. 

‘All ibn al-Nu‘mfai, ibn Muhammad ibn Mansur ibn Ahiuad 
ibn Hayyiln al-Maghrib! al-Kairufinl al-IsimVilf, of the 4th cen¬ 
tury, was born in Rajah 328, and came with al-Mu‘izz from 
al-Maghrib, and was ordered by him to preside as judge. lie 
and Abfl Tfihir acted in that capacity, the witnesses testifying 
before both ; but the confrontation of the witnesses took place 
before AbQ Tahir.* When al-Mu‘izz died, the jurisdiction over 
the mint and over the two mosques was given to ‘All ibn al-Nu‘- 
mfm. He came to the J&mi‘ al-‘At!k, and held judgment there. 
But Abu Tfihir continued to hold court in the Jfimi‘ and he dis¬ 
charged some men.* However, he became partially lamed, and 


1 This ought probably to be “ the two mosques "—as was the case with 
his son ‘AH, and as Ibn Khallikan says. 

1 All the texts have “al-Mu‘izz.” It must be "al-'Azfe." Do Slane 
translates " to make cat’s meat of." See bis note to Ibn Kballikftn, 
vol. iii, p. 578. 

’ I imagine that this is the meaning of the phrase £-1 , 

* This might be the translation of the reading in Ms. 2149. Another 
possibility is the reading xcL»4^ "and to arbitrate [in] the 

assembly." 
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al-Mu‘i/.z tinned over the (whole) office to Abil' ‘All ibn al-Nu‘- 
man, two days before the end of Safar 300. Abfl' ‘All then 
rode together with a large multitude to the Jfimi‘ al-Azhar, being 
clothed with the robe of office.* ITc was invested with the 
sword, and before him were placed robes in covers to the number 
of seventeen.' [p. 241, 1J His patent was read in the jfuni 1 * * while 
he stood upright. Whenever the name of al-Mu‘i/./. was men¬ 
tioned, or the name of one of his family, he gave a sign that all 
should bow low. 4 Then he went to the Jumi‘ al-‘At!k in Misr 
and found the preacher, ‘Abd al-Samlh, awaiting him in the 
jami‘. The time had already come for him to go out. lie 
then read the Friday prayers, and his brother Muhammad 
published his diploma. In this, it was stated that he was 
appointed cadi over Egypt and its dependencies, preacher, Imam, 
inspector of gold and silver, of weights and measures. 'Whereon 
he returned to his house, and there came to him a multitude of 
notaries, claimants, merchants, and the chief men of the land. 
No one kept away from him. In his patent it was said : “When 
one of the parties to a suit brings a case before thee and the 


1 So the Mss.; delete. 

* The khil'a of the cadi was made of wool, without any border; gen¬ 
erally of white, the inside being of green (Quatrem^re, l. c., vol. ii, part 
2, note 78). Al-Jaohar. when he came to Egypt, ordered the preachers 
to wear white, evidently an anti-‘Abbasid practice. See Ibn Khallikfin, 
vol. i, p. 844 ; JA. 1888, 3, p. 51, Abh-l-Mahfisin, ii, 408. The Alid colour 
was in reality green; but tho Carmathians, also, adopted white. See 
de Gocje, Mimoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrein , Leiden, 1886, p. 179. 

These garments were part of the insignia of office, and are even called 
® * 

wuli* Dozy, Dictionnaire . ... des noms des vttements, p. 14. They 

were probably. kept in the , which was a separate 

department in the caliph's palace. See al-Kalkashandl, l. c., p. 175. 
• Abu Yusuf al-An?arI (see p. 280, note 4) is said by Ibn KhallikSn to have 
been the first to give a distinctive dress to the learned (Ibn Khallikfin, 
vol. iv, p. 278). 

* These numerous robes had probably no further significance; they 
were nothing more than presents. 

4 The text has i. e. V / g*) ==1 “ indiedvitaliquem.” See Dozy, 

vol. ii, p. 844; de Goeje in the glossary to al-Tabari, p. DXLvm. Al- 
IJfikim ordered the people to stand up at the mention of his name. 
Ibn Iyfis, Ta'rVch Mi$r, p. 53. 
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other party brings it before some one else, do thou cause the 
two to conic to thee.” He knew that this had reference to his 
withholding eases from Abfi Tahir. From that day he did so 
withhold eases from Abfi Tfihir. 

XT]ion the third day after his appointment ‘AIT ibn al-Nubnfm 
rode to the Jami ( :il-‘At!k, with a red basket before him.' He 
took his station where the people were sitting in rows near the I lal- 
kat al-Zawdl.* There came to him the notaries, the officials, the 
lawyers and merchants—a very great multitude. He acted as 
judge for the people, addressed the agents, and read to them 
the Sura “ al-‘Asr” * impressing upon them the fear of (Sod. 
lie then asked for the notaries and for the cadi, Abfi Tfihir. 
Al-IIusain ibn Kahmash, the chief notary at that time, said : 
“ He is still in office.” Ali replied, “Let him give judgments 
in his own house and not sit in the mosque.” Abu Tfihir beard 
of this; lie discharged the lawyers and he was practically deprived 
of his functions. Some people, however, interested themselves 
in Abu Tfihir, [p. 242, 1] and procured an edict to the effect 
that he might still act as judge. The notaries wore collected 
and the edict read to them. This intended action coming to 
the ears of Abfi Tfihir, he forbad it, saying: “ What can I do ? 
All my strength is gone.” A1 Husain ibn Kahmash answered 
him: “May God recompense the cadi.” ‘All ibn al-Nu‘mfin 
desisted from demanding the dlwfin al-hikm; and did not ask 
or demand it further—[thus showing] his good manners and 
his kind actions. When Abfi Tfihir desisted, ‘All ibn al-Nu‘- 
man bad a free hand in his jurisdiction. 


1 1 do not know to what this refers. Al-ShirfizI speaks of a ^ 

(Kd.uzrpa) being placed in front of the cadi, while he is holding court ( al - 
Tanbth, p. 815,10; cf. 821, 5, 8). Does the text here refer to this ? 

! oLoJI - I am afraid that 

there are some technical terms here which I do not understand. juLU*. 
may mean “the enceinte" of a building or a gathering of students around 
a professor who is teaching them, or even the hall where such teaching 
is given (see Quatremdre, Histoire des sultans Mamlouks , vol. i, part 2, 
p. 197). Jta may mean “ the afternoon." “And be took his seat in 
the Majlis al-Saff at the afternoon assembly.” 

* Sura 108. 
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‘All then appointed his brother Muhammad and al-Hasan ibn 
Khalil the Shati‘ite jurist; the latter with the special provision 
that he was to deliver judgments according to the Ismii'ilT rite, 
not according to the Shfiti‘itc. This latter was accustomed 
to sit in judgment when Muhammad was otherwise engaged; 
for ‘All had placed his brother Muhammad over Tinnls, Dami- 
etta, Faramft, etc. Muhammad went out there and appointed 
deputies ; then they returned and ‘All put up a curtain in his 
house.' Now when al-‘Azi/. went forth in 3U8 to make war 
upon the (!ariuatliians, # ‘All went along with him, putting 
his brother Muhammad in his own place. Many people spread 
the report that al-‘AzI/, [had superseded him]. Muhammad 
thereupon wrote to his brother about the rumor. ‘All at once 
procured an order from al-‘A/.Iz to the chief of police, Hasan 
ibn al-ICasim, that he should look into the matter; but Ilasau 
answered allaying his fear,* and reporting that the position of 
Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man was gaining strength. 

Formerly the notaries had been accustomed to sit in the jumi‘, 
according to the prescription of the cadis before him—in winter 
in the raaksflra' and in summer near to the window; but the 

1 For what purpose this is mentioned here I do not know ; the mean- 

O ^ 

ing of oii* is clear. Perhaps he wished in this way to have more 
privacy. 

’ At first, the Carmathians were used by the Fatimids in reducing 
Syria to Shl'a rule : later, the two became bitter enemies, the Car¬ 
mathians making common cause with the Abbasids at Baghdad. See 
de Goeje, Memoire, etc., pp. 183 seq. On the victory of al-‘Aziz over 
them in 388, see ibid., p. 192. 

* Reading -Oju ; if . . “ advising him not to press the 

matter." 1 J 

4 The maksdra was a small space partitioned off by a grille and near to 
the minbar of the mosque, in which the ruling priuce took his place to 
say his prayers and to hear the khutbah (Quatremdre, Histoire des sul- 
tans Mamlotiks, vol. i, part i, p. 164 ; vol. ii, part i, p. 288). The 
‘Umayyad Caliph Mu'Swiya preached from such a mak?ura (Goldziher, 
Muhammedanische Studien, vol. ii, p. 41). On such a mak?ur3 in the 
Azhar, see Van Berchem, l. c., p. 47. A description of the ma^ura in 
the mosque of ‘Amr in Fosta$ is given by Ibn Dukmfik^LaXj^t 

(Cairo, 1809, A.H.), part iv, p. *1 a, below. Al- 

Makrlzl, in speaking of the chief cadi's procedure (al-Khi\at, vol. i, p. 

vol. xxvu. 19 
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distance induced ‘All to order that they should sit near to him, 
[p. 243, 1] two to his right and two to his left, and that they 
should thus see whatever judgment he gave. It was customary 
for his scribe to charge for the documents which he signed. 
But after ‘All ilm sjl-Nu‘nmn had been in office for a year he 
grow to dislike this arrangement and forbade it. During his 
tenure a man apostatized. . With the permission of ul-Aziz, 
‘AIT struck off his head. 

ll)n al-Nuhnfm was on very friendly terms with nl-‘Aziz, as 
his father had been with al-Mu‘izz—sitting with him, eating 
with him, riding out with him, ami conversing intimately with 
him. The vizier, Jacob ilm Killis, opposed him and the cadi t ried 
to ignore the vizier. This went so far that ‘AIT could not give 
any judgment, nor appoint an assessor 1 to the cadi nor a deputy, 
without the vizier taking a hand in the matter. The cadi did 
away with the attendance (of litigants) in the mosque, because 
it enabled the vizier to 'decrease his power. When the 
vizier was put under arrest, ‘All ilm al-Nu‘mfin returned to his 
former custom. 

lie was the first to have the title chief cadi over the whole 
of Egypt, because in his diploma it was stated that all the 
provinces (of Egypt) were under his jurisdiction. a 

Muhammad ilm al-Nii‘mfln ilm Muhammad ilm Mansur ilm 
Ahmad ibn Hashflb* al-MagliribT al-KainiuiiT the ImfiniT, of the 
fourth century, born on the third of Kafar 340 [A. II.] in the 


& >*.*=* sjlXj 


408) says: KjcXj 

jjIaj'Ij • The place in which the vizier gave 
audience was divided by a grille into two parts. All who had business 
with him assembled in the jtfcls; but he sat in the makgiira,which was 


separated from the rest of the room by a heavy grille. This was. no 
doubt, done to protect his person from sudden attacks. See Ravaisse, 
Essai sur Chistoire et sur la typographic du Caire in the JUmoires . .. 
de la Mission ArcMologique Frangaise du Caire, vol. i, p. 54. 


1 On the functions of the see Quatremdre, l. c., vol. ii, part 8, p 
111; Ibn Khali ik&n, vol. ii, p. 867. note 5, and Dozy, vol. ii. p. 108. 

* Ms. Berlin 9819 adds five lines of poetry by him on the authority 
of al-Musabbibf, part of which are given by Ibn Khnllikan. It adds 
also that he died on Rajab 6th, 374 [A. H.] 


* Of course, the proper reading here is * n P* ace °f 
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Maghrib. He came to al-Kahira in company of his father with al- 
Mu‘i/.z. He represented his brother All ibn al-Nu‘man towards 
the end of the latter’s incumbency. After the death of his 
brother, al-‘Az!z endowed him with full powers, [p. 244, 1] on a 
Friday, seven days from the* end of Rajah .'174. He received inves¬ 
titure and donned the sword. On the same day he went to Misr 
in a palanquin, 1 resting upon a mule because of a sickness from 
which he was suffering. I le entered the mosque, but was unable 
to sit down; so he returned to his dwelling. However, his son, 
‘Abd al-‘A/Iz, the children of his brothers, and a large atten¬ 
dance, remained seated in the mosque until, after the usual Friday 
prayers, the diploma was read out appointing him cadi over the 
whole of Egypt, Alexandria, the two sacred places, and the prov¬ 
inces’ of Syria. He was also clothed with the functions of lead¬ 
ing prayer, of assaying gold and silver, and of controlling weights 
and measures. In his diploma both his father and his brother 
were mentioned with praise. Then he sent his nephew al-Hasan 
ibn ‘All to the jami‘ to sit there as judge ancl informed the 
lieutenants of the provinces* (of this). On Friday, Jumada 
1, 375, he betrothed his son ‘Abd al-'Aziz to the daughter of. 
Jauhar, the ka‘id, in the majlis of (the caliph) al-‘Az!z, 
The gift to the bride’s parents amounted to 3,000 dinars. The 
two witnesses were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah al-'Utaki and 
‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn Raja. al-‘A/.Iz made presents to 
the husband, and Muhammad ibn al-Xu‘mfm went away with a 
large and select assembly of his friends. His son ‘Abd al-‘A/,Iz 
was appointed his substitute, his nephew al-Husain ibn ‘All 
being removed. A1 MusabbihT says that Muhammad ibn al- 
Nu‘man was a good judge, well educated, [p. 245, 1] and learned 
in history. Al-‘UtakI, 4 in his history, says while al-Mu‘izz was 


1 On the kubba or palanquin, see Ibn Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 846, 
note 10 . 

’Syria was divided into five provinces (dLl?.!), to wit: Damascus, 


Emesa. Kinnesrln, Jordan, Palestine. See Lane, p. 470a. 
s cLlLs*. . On the meaning of Khalifa (lieutenant), see the 

article of de Goeje referred to in Van Berchem, l. c., p. 755. Al-Sbirazi 
( al-Tantnh , p. HI") speaks of the Khalifa of a cadi. 

* I have adopted the reading of Ms. 5893, and believe that the refer¬ 
ence is to Abu 4 Abd al-Rahman Muhammad ibn 'Abdallah al-‘UtakI, 
author of a Ta'rikh al-Maghariba; Al-Dhahabi, Mushtabih, p. 84S. The 
title alone is mentioned in Ibn al-Fara<.U, Kitab ‘Ulamd al-Andalus 
(Madrid 1891-2), p. 811. 


R. J. JL Gottlcil , 


I1000. 


2?G 


still in the Maglirib lie ordered the cadi of his land, al-Xu'infm 
ibn Muhammad, to make some silver astrolabes, (advising him) to 
seat some trustworthy person near the workman. Al-Nu‘mfin 
placed there his own son Muhammad. When the work was 
finished, he gave it to al-MuMzz, who asked him, “Whom didst 
thou place by the side of the workman He answered, “ My 
son Muhammad." Upon this the caliph said, “lie shall he the 
cadi of Egypt." Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mf»n related: “When 
’ al-Mu 4 izz saw me—I was then quite a young fellow—lie said to 
his son, ‘Here is thy cadi.*" Al-MusubbihT relates : “Muham¬ 
mad ibn al-Nu‘mail during his term of office appointed thirty 
assessors.” 1 lie says further: “Muhammad ibn al-Xu*mfin was 
very subtle in his judgments. A woman once came to him 
demanding her rights of her husband, which he refused to render 
to her. She then asked the cadi to put her husband under lock 
and key, which he ordered to be done. Looking at her, he 
found her to be eomely'and in a gleeful mood. When her hus¬ 
band went to the prison, the cadi ordered that she should lie 
locked up with him. At this she was very angry ; but tin* 
.cadi said to her: ‘ We have locked him up to satisfy your rights; 
we lock you up to satisfy his.’ When the woman found this 
out she withdrew the complaint, and as she went away the cadi 
said : ‘I saw that she was delighted at his being locked up, and 
I was afraid that she would have leisure for wrong-doing.’" 

lie adds: The vizier ibn Ivillis was much opposed to the sons of 
al-Nuhnan in regard to their judgments. It happened that al- 
Hasan ibn al-IIusain ibn ‘All ibn Yahyii al-Dakkiik married |p. 
246, 1] his son to an orphan known by the name Bint al-Dlbajl 
with the permission of Muhammad ibn al-Nii'min.* One of the 
witnesses, Bakr ibn Ahmad al-Mfilikl, arose and charged that the 
contract was fraudulent, as the girl was not of age. He was per¬ 
sistent in this statement. Ibn al-Nu‘man, however, decided “It 
has been proven by her own assertion that she is of age." She was 
taken to the kasr and the affair was brought to al-‘Az!z. She 


1 1 suppose that this ia the meaning of JtLc here. It might also sig¬ 
nify “ he reconciled,” i. e., litigants, which was one of the functions of 
a cadi. 

s Wards in chancery could he married only with the permission of a 
judge. Al-Shlrfizi, I. c., p. 19. 
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was examined and found not to be of age. The cadi was there¬ 
fore asked to annul the marriage ; whereon the vizier cited both 
cadi and witnesses before him and having sworn them, said : 
“May his honor declare this marriage annulled and refuse to 
receive the testimony of these witnesses.” The cadi did so, 
putting out a document to this effect. In it the statement was 
made that it had been proven to him that the girl was not of 
age. The vizier disapproved of the witnesses us they had been 
negligent in their conduct. This happened towards the end of 
Jumfida 1, 275. lie (the vizier?) commanded that the property 
of the young woman should be placed in chancery, though he 
deducted from it a quarter for her maintenance. 

(On another occasion,) it was reported to Muhammad ibn 
al-Nu‘mfm that a Christian had turned Mohammedan, that he 
had changed hack again, though he had passed his 80 th year, 
lie was asked to recant, but refused. His case was reported to 
al-‘AzTz, who had him turned over to the chief of police. He 
then ordered the cadi to send him four witnesses who should 
induce him to repent. Should he so repent he was to have (from 
al-‘AzTz) 100 dinars ; but if he persisted, he was to be killed, 
lie rejected Islam and was killed, his body being cast into the 
Nile. 1 

A man of the Walad { AkIl ibn Abl Tulib* once cited before 
him his wife who had a daughter with her, of whom the man 
declared he was not the father. Ibn al-Nubnan tried to dis¬ 
suade him, but was unable to do so. [p. 247, 1] The case was 
brought before al-‘A/Iz, who commanded the cadi to have the 


1 On the treatment of apostates from Islam, as recommended by the 
various schools, see Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien, vol. ii, p. 
215; Tornauw, l. c., p. 298. Al-flakim, of course, handled with great 
severity those who were enemies.of the Alid pretensions. It is related 
that a Syrian once affirmed that he did not know who 'Ali was. 
Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘man did the bidding of his master, had the man 
imprisoned and then sent four notaries to question him. After that, he 
was brought before al-IJfikim, who had his head cut off. See de Sacy, 
Les Druses, vol. i, p. cexcviii. 

* ‘Akil was a cousin of the prophet. See al-Nawawf, 

ed. WQstenfeld, p. 426 ; WOstenfcld, Register xu den genealo- 
gischen Tabellen, p. 84; Sprenger, Mohanmad, vol. i, p. 146; al-Dha- 
habi, al-Mnshtabih, p. 368. 
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It 1 Cm' pronounced between them. The cadi cited them in Dliu- 
1-Ka‘da 378 to the Jfimi‘ al-‘At!k; the witnesses came and lie 
warned the husband, who, however, insisted upon the /**««.' 
So the cadi pronounced it between them and thus separated them. 

His son ‘Abd al-‘A/.Iz was appointed judge in his place.’ He 
presided on Mondays and Thursdays. At the beginning of the 
year 381 he appointed many of the nobles his assessors ; and in 
Safar 382 he appointed a man named .Ta‘far in the jtimi* to 
deliver fetwas according to the Meccan rite. But the faklhs 
of the jami‘ rose up in tumult against him. Wlicu the cadi 
heard of this, he took some of them and sent three of them 
around (the city) riding upon camels.’ As the position of the cadi, 
Abd al-‘Az!z, became more secure, lie ceased altogether to go to 
the jami‘, holding court in his own dwelling place. No one 
spoke to him without addressing him as “ Our lord ”. 

Now when (the caliph) al-‘Az!z died, Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘- 
miiii remained in his house in al-Kahira, and had his son ‘Abd 
al-‘As!z preside at the court in Misr every Monday and Thurs¬ 
day. Ibn ZfklSk says : I have never seen of any cadi in Egypt 
what I have seen of Muhammad ibn al-Xu‘miin, nor have I 
heard the like of it in regard to any cadi in ‘Irak. lie deserved 
this reputation, for he was learned, careful and cautious, distin¬ 
guished in bearing and in conduct. Abu ‘Abdallah al-Samar- 
kandl* says of him: 

’ The li'an is the curse which the husband pronounces upon his wife 
if he suspects her of adultery, but has not sufficient proof to substan¬ 
tiate his charge, or if the fourth of the necessary witnesses is wanting. 
The formula that he uses is from the Koran, Sura xxiv, 4-9 xiJl jUxJ 

, upon which the whole ordinance is 
based. The wife could do the same in regard to her husband. See the 
section ^LjuUI in al-Shirazi, l. c., pp. 283 et seq.; al-Slia‘rfinI> 
Kit&b al-Miz&n, ii, 111 ; Kashf abOhumma, ii, 86. A portion of the pas¬ 
sage in Bukhari’s Sahih is translated by Goldziher in his Muhamme- 
danische Studien, vol. ii, p. 285. See, further, Tornauw, l c., p. 219; 
Querry, Droit Musulman, vol. i, p. 92, and Snouck-Hurgronje in ZDMG., 
vol. liii, p. 168 . 

* Ibn Khallikfin (vol. ii, p. 865) mentions the fact that in Jumada 1,880 
(July-August 990) Muhammad appointed the celebrated astronomer ‘All 
ibn YOnus, the author of so-called Hdkimite Tables, to act as ‘adl. 

* I suppose that this was considered degrading for a man of position. 
Only the poor and the Bedouin ride on camels. 

4 Ibn Kallikan has "Abd Allfih ibn al-0a$anal-Ja‘farx of Samarcand;” 
he, also, cites some more verses than ibn Ilajar. 
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[l>. 248, 1J He was unique in noble qualities, be was illustrious 
in honorable deeds and excellent. 

Hi** brilliancy gleamed and he pressed resolutely on, as gleams 
a polished sword. 

When he gave judgment rectitude was Ids companion, when he 
gave awards beneficence was his colleague. 1 
When he ascended the pulpit he was a veritable Kuss, when he 
was present at gatherings lie was a true Khalil . a 
Al-MusabbihT says he wrote' many verses, but they do not 
evidence much power. Among the best arc : 

O thou who are like the full moon of heaven, when seven and 
five and two days have passed ; 3 

() thou who art by nature perfect in beauty, thou engrosscst my 
heart and keepcst my eye from sleep. 

Is there anything that is desirable in thy mouth for me?* Jf not, 
I must go off with the sandals of Human.* 

He adds : During his term of office he had a brutal fellow 
stoned who- had committed adultery with an Alid woman. 
The man was stoned in the Silk al-Dawfibb near to the mosque 
of Ibn Tillfln in the year 392. But when increasing power 
came to him and his station became elevated, sickness-took hold 
of him—gout and festering sores. He was ill most of the time, 


1 Some readings in the Mss. are undoubtedly wrong: Berlin 9819 omits 
the lines altogether. In the first line of poetry, Paris 5808 has , 


lbn Khali. xASUdi for si j Loj> • For , Ibn Khali, has . 
In the second line for L«I^aa| , Ibn Khali, has Ley:c!; in the third. 
Paris 5898 and Ibn Khali. for . I have translated 

according to the emended text. 

1 According to de Slane(Ibn Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 578/4) the references 
here are to Kuss bishop of Najran, and to al-Khalil ibn Ahmad. Kuss 
was renowned for Iris eloquence, and the saying went: 

JLj (see Freytag, Proverbien, vol. iv, Index); Sprenger, Mohammad, 


vol. i, p, 102; Sprenger, El-Mas'iidi 's . . . *• Meadows of GoUl," i, p. 188. 
Al-Khalil was the founder of the science of prosody among the Arabs 
(FlQgel, Die grammatischen Schulen der Araber, p. 37). 

* I. e., at the time of its fullness. . 

4 1, e., Can I expect any favour from thee? 

* I. e., disappointed. See the explanation in de Slaue, l. c., vol. iii, p. 
578, note 8. 
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so that his son ‘Abd al-‘Az!z performed his judicial functions, 
kept the registers in his father’s house and performed his other 
duties. Barjawun,' in spite of his rank, visited him every Thurs¬ 
day. lie was very well-mannered, of tine stature, stout, well 
ridden, well groomed and perfumed, whether sitting in his 
majlis or riding out. Whenever he had to make a gift lie gave 
much and he gave quickly. 

• His death happened on Tuesday evening, Safar 4, [)>. 24fl, 1] 
while lie was still in office. Al-Hfikim came, said the prayers over 
him in his house, and had him buried beneath its kuhba. After¬ 
wards Ins body was transferred to the cemetery. lie had been 
in office fourteen years six months and ten days. There was 
found charged to him property to the amount of 3li,000 dinars 
belonging to or] ill an s and others. The governoi‘, a Barjawfin, 
ordered all that was found to be seized, sending his secretary, 
Abii al-*Ala Fahd, a Christian, to seize this property, to give 
orders in regard to its sale, and to exact paymont from the nota¬ 
ries in whose charge the property had been. He.who could 
show a written document of the cadi was allowed to remain in 
possession of what he had ; hut he who could not show a writ¬ 
ten document of the cadi was fined,* until half of the judg¬ 
ment was paid up. Then a settlement was made with the creditors 
at the rate of one-half. The judge further ordered tiiat in future 
no money belonging to orphans or to persons absent should In- 
deposited with any notaries. He then set apart a place in the 
Zukak al-Kanfidll * where this money should be. deposited. Four 
notaries were to put a seal upon it, and it was not to be opened 
except in the presence of all of them. For some time the matter 
remained in this fashion. Muhammad ibn al-Nuhnfin, however, 
gave over to one of the notaries, ‘Abdallah ibn Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad al-Midadi, the money belonging to an orphan, and 
demanded a notaiual document in regard to it. The notary 


1 On the eunuch Barjaw5n, the regent for the young caliph al-H&kim, 
see ibn Kballikan, vol. i, p. 253 ; Stanley Lane-Poole, History of Egypt, 
p. 124. 

’The term acquired the meaning “governor;" then it was 

used for any ruler. See Van Berchem, Z. c., pp. 205, 420. 

a Read for ^.Cc in the text. 

* Ibn Dukmfik, Z. c., p. 18, mentions a ol , but in Fustaf. 
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refused. Then Muhammad said: “ lie is not the one who ought 
to write out such a document.” It happened that al-Midfidl 
died in the year 379, while holding many such deposits. Ya/.Id 
ihn al-Sanad!, the secretary of al-Hakitn, had sent to him 
before his death [p. 250, 1] to get a receipt in regard to the 
moneys that he held. After his death, the greater part of this 
money was not found. So the cadi sold his house for 5,000 
dinars and with this paid the deposits. 

Al-IIusain ihn ‘AIT ihn al-NVmfm ihn Muhammad ihn MansOr 
ihn Alnnad ihn Ilayyfln (with unpointed ha, ya , silent win 
with dainina, and at the end a nun), al-Maghrihl al-IsimVIlI of 
the fourth century. lie was horn in Mahdiyya, two days before 
the end of J)hu-1-Hijja 353. When quite young he came with 
his father to al-Kuhira. He learnt a hook on law l>y heart, and 
was so ahle as to become one of the imams of the Scveners.' Ilis 
uncle, Muhammad ihn al-Nu‘mun, appointed him judge in the 
jfimi*. Then he was deposed in favor of the former’s son, ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz ihn Muhammad. When Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mun died, 
Egypt remained without a cadi' for 19 days. Then liar j a wan 
invited him by the order of al-If&kim and made him cadi; plac¬ 
ing his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mftn over 
cases in appeal. This occurred at the end of Safar or at the 
beginning of Rabi‘ I, 389. Al-Musabbihl gives the corrected 
date as Safar 23rd. He says : Barjawfm clothed him with a 
sword and with white linen* garments, he put on him a mantle 
and gave him a turban—both of them gilded.* He caused him 


' If this translation is correct, it will be necessary to read x^j! 
xaawJI. On these “Seveners" see Macdonald, Development of 
Muslim Theology, p. 42. Perhaps the correct reading is xjtxxiJ!. 

9 1 have translated in this fashion because of the note in Dozy, Diction- 
naire des Noms des Vttements, pp. 180, 1, s. v. ^£>ax pi. ^kljix . But 

w 

xc^Jsax may be the same as the more usual \jtkjix , of which de Gooje 
(Glossary to Tabari, p. cdxxix) has collected a number of instances in 
the sense “ vestimenta cousuta.” 

* Read here . It seems that the turban worn by jurists 

was thicker than that worn by ordinary Muhammadans. For that 

reason, a jurist is sometimes called xxl+jJ! or xxl^t 

(Dozy, V6tements. p. 807). The xx^i o or (a veil) was origin- 
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to ride upon a mule' with two mules going before him. Before 
him were borne many tine garments. The diploma, which created 
him head cadi in Misr, al-Ivfihira, Alexandria, Syria, [p. 251, 1] 
the two sacred places, the West and its provinces was read out 
while he remained standing. 1 fe was appointed leader in prayer’ 
and controller of the markets.* lie rode to the jami* and he 
refused to receive a company of notaries who had. served his 
uncle to the number of fourteen. Al-Musabbihl gives their 
names. After a month’s time he received them and installed 
al-lfusain ibn Muhammad ibn Tahir as judge in Misr and Malik 
ibn Sa‘Id al-Farikt in al-Kahira. ITc made Jus brother al-Nu'nian 
inspector of weights and measures. 4 This last one was also 
made cadi in Alexandria and Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn A1>T 


ally worn ouly by tbo chief cadi, and became thus part of his investiture 
(ibid., pp, 255, 279). Al-Nuwairi (quoted by Quatremdre, l. c. vol. i, part 
i, p. 21) says distinctly iu speaking of MSlik Sa‘Id. sou of Baibars : 

( J^o Jjj 0 Lo U wUiyaJL ^ gU 


yi RjfcylaJU . See further citations ibid.; and 
cf. Sprenger, “ Eine Skizze der Eatwickelnngsgesch. des musliniisclien 
Gesetzes,” in Zeitschrifl fur vergleichende Rechtswissenchaft, vol. x. 
p. 23. Evetts, Coptic Churches, ii, p. 120. This jjeculiar head-dress 
persisted down through Mameluke times, and is often referred to. See 
the account of Barbafella, secretary of the Venetian Embassador in 
1503 in Patton, Hist, of the Egypt. Revol. i, p. 02, and Joseph ibn Isaac 
Sambari’s Hebrew account (end of the seventeenth century) in Neu- 
bauer, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, 1J5. 

1 At a later time a special piebald mule was kept in the royal stables 
for the use of the chief cadi. See al-Kalkaaliandl, l. c., p. 184; al- 


Makrlzl, al-Khifaf: KiySy j ^ *J ft&bj 

JIAaJ! jUjlJ 

* iU-o pi- may also mean "gifts,” "donations.” See de Goeje 

in the glossary to his edition of Baladhurl, p. 103. " Controller of gifts 
and donations V 
1 1 , e., . 

‘The correct reading is sLut«JI as in 31s. 5893. i>LuJ| in the other 
Mss. is a mistake for^LxJI. 
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‘Awwfiiu responsible for the pensions. He who had charge of the 
property of orphans' was also intrusted with the accounts. 

On Safar 3, 301, while he was sitting in the jfimi* of Misr 
expounding the law, the evening prayer was offered. It had 
just been commenced when a MaghribJ from Andalusia came 
and attacked him. With the knife of a basket-maker he gave 
him two cuts, in the face and on the head. The man was caught, 
killed and hung up. From that day on al-IIusain was guarded 
by twenty armed men. Al-MiisabbihT mentions this matter 
in his history While discussing the events of Muharram 2nd, 
303. The cadi waited until his wound was healed; then he went 
to al-HSkim. He received investiture, was carried upon a mule, 
while another was led before him. » 

This al-Ilusain was wounded while performing a rak‘a [p. 252, 
1 ] during the evening prayer. For this reason the guards were 
accustomed to take their station back of him with drawn swords 
until he had finished ; then they said their prayers. Al-Musab- 
bihl affirms that he was the first cadi to whom this happened. 
Al-IIakim gave orders that double tlic salary, presents and appa¬ 
nages’ of bis uncle should be given to al-IIusain. He made 
a condition, however, that al-IIusain should not touch oven a 
single dirhem of money belonging to the people.* lie put him 
in office, invested him with the sword, caused him to ride on a 
mule, giving him the care of justice over his whole kingdom. 
He made him preacher and imam in the chief mosques; * gave 
him the care of them and of other mosques; appointed him 
inspector of the mint, and of preaching, as well as chief reader 
and chief scribe at the evening levee, lie was the first ‘Ubaidi 
cadi to be preacher. On account of his poor health the people 
imagined that lie would not preside at court, and that the 

1 Read j.LoVI with Ms. 5893. 

* t^Lfc lUa l either “apanages ” (Quatrem^re, I. c., ii, p. 200), or "the 
revenues of his estate” (Dozy, vol. ii, p. 874). 

* I. e. mouey of orphans and the like, placed for safety in the dlwan 
of the cadi. 

* If the correct reading here is, as I suppose. ixxLi! , the 

reference must be to the ‘‘cathedral- mosques” (if such a barbarous 
term be permitted), where the Friday prayers were said. The older 
term was masjid. In course of time, any mosque was called a 

See the learned notes of Van Berchem in his Corpus, pp. 178, 765. 
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appointment was really meant for the son of his uncle Muham¬ 
mad, ‘Abd al-‘AzIz, because his father had preceded him as 
judge and had instructed him during his lifetime. Then a num¬ 
ber of people made the complaint that there were tie]) os its 
belonging to them in the cadi’s dlwfm.' The cadi cited his cousin 
Abd Al-‘AzTz ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mnn, and wrote to his 
uncle Abu Tfdiir ibn al-MusnadT in regard to the matter, lie 
was told that his uncle had made free use of all this money, 
regarding it as a loan. Their reply displeased him, ami he made 
a further investigation, sending Falul ibn Ibrahim the Christian, 
the secretary of Barjawiln, to examine into their accounts. »So 
he. took charge and investigated and compelled ‘Abd al-‘AzIz 
[p. 253, 1] to sell whatsoever his father had left. Then he sold 
all that he had, realizing from this more than 7,000 dinars. 
The secretary, however, had calculated the liability to be twice 
this sum. The cadi, sitting in the kasr, called the creditors 
and paid them the sums owed. 

lie then set apart in the Zukak al-Kauiidil a special place for 
the moneys deposited with the cadi and placed there live nota¬ 
ries to register whatsoever was brought there and attested. 
He was the first to set aside a separate place for the care of 
moneys intrusted to the cadi. Previous to this all such property 
had been intrusted to the cadi in person or to his assessor. Al- 
Hnsain attended to all affairs with harshness and severity.’ 
He was the first one to have the title chief cadi in his patent ;* 
his father being the first of the Egyptian cadis to be addressed 
by such a title. Al-IIasan al-Maghribl once brought a Jaw case 
before him; hut his tongue slipped while he was addressing the 
cadi. This angered the cadi, who sent him to the prefect of 
police and he was punished in the presence of the cadi’s chamber- 
lain with 1800 strokes. He was carried about the city in dis¬ 
grace and died upon that same day. His bier was brought out, 
most of the people of the city came to see it, and honored his 
grave, praying for him but cursing the one that had done him 
injury. The cadi repented of his deed—but his repentance was 
too late. 

1 fX^.1 . Cf. Dozy, vol. ii, p. 792. 

* i. e* he inspired fear among people. 

* Or “in his protocols.” 
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In Rajah 393 al-Hukim gave ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ilm Muhammad 
permission to try easea and to lake testimony, though at tlio 
same time lie continued al-IIusain in his positions. ‘Ahd 
al-‘Az!z arranged that notaries should be present at his niajlis, 
making the condition that they should not he present at the 
niajlis of his cousin. In this manner the people were quite 
uncertain what to do. [p. 254, 1] If one party brought a case 
before al-llusain, his opponent would bring the case before ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz. When ‘Abd ill-‘Aziz was present in the jami‘, the 
place of al-IIusain was quite deserted, so that the mutter was 
much talked about. Al-IIakim then wrote u diploma in his 
own hand to the effect that trial cases should be brought only 
before al-IIusain. He ordered that no one should register 
judical decrees upon the authority of anyone else; and that if 
anyone summoned a litigant who had already brought his case 
before al-IIusain, no one else could take charge of it.' This 
diploma was read before the assembly.’ At this the cadi’s 
heart rejoiced. Ilis growing prominence did not cease until he 
reached the highest point of glory ; so that he compelled the 
notaries to be present at his own house and in the jami*, and 
whenever one of them absented himself he had him punished.* 
It was his custom to have the contents of the documents he 
was to sign read in his presence before he added his own signa¬ 
ture. 

In spite of all this (harshness) he was very kind to men of 
learning. He used to reward them with Hour and barley, etc., 
and would send them garments and other things. This lasted 
until al-IIakim ordered him to be removed from office in Rama¬ 
dan 394. He knew nothing of this, remaining in his house, 
until someone came and told him that his cousin ‘Abd al-‘Az!z 
bad been made cadi. He refused to believe it until it was sub¬ 
stantiated. Thereupon he shut his door and remained in his 
house. Ilis fear waxed [p. 255, 1] until on Muharram t>, al- 

} For the meaning of V see the instances cited by de 

Goeje in the glossary to Tabari, p. cdlxxxix. 

* de Goeje, ibid., p. cdxc. 

* ? It is possible that the reading should be jA=». Jju» &soy J 
»Jjc . i- e., he imposed a small tine. 
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Hakim gave orders that lie should l>e taken upon an ass in broad 
daylight and imprisoned; and at the beginning of the year 305 
he was beheaded together with Abu Tfihir al-Maghfizill and the 
muezzin of the kasr. The bodies of the three were then burned 
near to the Biib al-Futfih. One of the things that led ul-Hfikim 
to disavow him was the story of the man whom the chief of 
police had beaten so that he died, :us related previously. 

IbrJhlm ibn al-Rnklk,' in his history of North Africa, has 
related the story of this al-Ifusain and al-Hakim. II«? says (in 
the exact words): “And al-IIakiin killed his cadi, Husain ibn 
‘AIT, and had him burned in fire.” It is said that one of the. 
reasons of his killing him was that al-I!:lkim had been very 
liberal to him; 9 but had made the condition that he should keep 
his hands off the people’s money. A certain man who had a 
grievance sent a paper to al-Hakim, in which he told him that 
when his father died he had left him 20,000 dinars, and that it 
had been placed in the dtwiln of the cadi Husain. He (the son) 
was living for some time upon this money. He had come 
one day and asked for some of it; but the cadi told him that all 
that his father had left was spent. Al-llakim summoned the 
cadi and showed him the complaint. ‘ The cadi answered just as 
the complainant had averred, adding that whatever bad been 
left by the man’s father had been spent'on the man’s living. 
Al-IIakim at once ordered the books of the cadi dealing with 
this matter to be brought. When this was done, al-Hakim 
looked up the accounts of the man, and it turned out that he 
had received only a little of the actual sura. Most of it was 
found to be still due him. Al-Hakim enumerated to the cadi 
the high offices he had given him, the various ^ifts and honors, 
and his having made the condition that al-Husain should not 
touch 9 the people’s money. He was afraid and terrified, and 
said, “Forgive me, and I shall do better.” Ho went away 


1 Abu Ishiik IbrfihTm ibn al-Kasim al-K&tib al-Kalruuni al-Itakik al- 
NadTin (Brockelmanu, i, 155). His Ta'rVch Katrudn is not mentioned 
by Brockelmatm ; but it is cited by Nuwairl, ‘Idli&rf, Makrlzl, Makkarl, 
Ibn Khaldun, IJfiji Khalifa, etc. See Carl H. Becker, Beitr&ge zur 
Geseh. Aegyptens, i, 9. The present citation shows that Becker is right 
in placing his death later than 388 A.H. (the date given by Brockelmann). 

’ Cf. the expression: iLo. 


1 Reading with Ms. 5S98 ^cZxzW 
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with the man and paid him what was owing in the presence 
of witnesses. But al-IIiikim bore him a grudge and had him 
thrown into prison. Then he was taken out upon an ass in 
broad daylight, the people looking on and following him until he 
came to the loggia, where he was beheaded and his body burnt. 

He held the office of cadi for five years, seven months and 
eleven days. Al-Musnbbilu says that he once pronounced the 
li'fm between a drunken man and his wife in the Jfimi‘ al-‘At!k, 
which was without precedent under the ‘Ubaiditcs. ‘Al-Hiikim 
gave to the aforementioned cadi as a fief a house in the vicinity of 
the Kliallj al-llakiml. 1 When the Nile was high he went (in a 
boat) to this house; the notaries came to him by land upon their 
donkeys. Then he rode from it to the Ivasr and returned ; after 
which he went to his dwelling-place in the Dfir al-Hamrii. 

‘Abd al-‘A/T/. ibn Muhammad ilm al-Nu‘man ibn Muhammad 
ilmal-Mansfivibn Ahmad ibn Ilayyfln al-Kairuani was an IsnnVI- 
lian of the fourth century. He was born on the first of Rabl‘ 1, 
355. lie was appointed cadi on Thursday, Ramadan 16, 394, 
and the revision of judgments was given in his power. lie was 
invested in the usual way, being carried upon a mule, while two 
other mules were led before him, and a trunk filled with garments 
was carried in front of him. Ho entered the’jami*, a large 
assembly being present. His diploma was read out from the 
pulpit. His first act as judge was to dismiss all the notaries 
whom his uncle al-ITusain had been accustomed to receive, with 
the exception of Sharaf ibn Muhammad al-Makrl, whom lie 
appointed to write down his decisions and his law cases. In 
his protocols the following was his title:* “The Chief cadi ‘Abd 


* The Great Canal, variously called Khalij Misr, Khalij Amir al-Mu’- 
minin, Khalij al-Hakimi, etc.; see nl-Khifat ii, 188; Siyutb Husn, i, 
76; Ibn IySs, Ta'rikh Mur, p. 163, and de Sacy, Relation de CEgypte 
par Abd-AllaUf, p. 419, note 11: 

• The titles here given are of interest. He is called the “ Cadi of ‘Abd 
Allah," with reference to the Shi'ite pretensions of descent from ‘All 


who is the xJJI (Van Berchem, /. c., p. 43). Mau$Qr is part of the 
caliph’s name: Man?Qr abO 'All. The formula xaIx. xAJ! 

> t0 which is usually added xjUjI. 

(ibid., p. 25 et al.), has a like reference. When al-Jauhar came to Fus- 
tat, he had the following words added at the end of the Khut-ba: "0 
my God! bless Muhammad the chosen, AH the accepted, Fatima the 
pure, and al-yasan and al-IJusain, the two grandsons of the Apostle; 
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ill-‘Aziz cadi of ‘Abdallah and of his representative Mansitr 
Abfl ‘AIT the Imam al-IIakim, commander of the faithful—may 
God bless him and his pure fathers—over Al-Kftliira of al-Mu‘izz, 
Misr, Alexandria, the Two Holy Places, the districts «»f Syria, 
al-Ruhbn, al-liakka, the Maghrib, together with its provinces, 


them whom thou hast freed from stain and thoroughly purified jjt 
lvA-g.iaj' xJJI 31). 0 my Go<l! bless 

the pure Imams, ancestors of the Commander of the believers 

^a-Lo^JI ^ax>I aLI *J>YI ,J_«3.)." 1,1 the interesting 

bit of Genizah poetry by oue Solomon ben Joseph lm-Kohen (published 
by Julius U. Greenstone in AJSL., January, 1906), the Futimids are 
also called □ , 7inDn (line 8). There are a number of such references 
to peculiar Muhammadan titles and expressions, e. g., 1. 5 
^VlJn=|viac^! JJJI ; 8a fnDn=f^3H (m line 9 D'OW contains 
a play upon the same word); 8b Jl; 11 pyp 

mJ03’ = ji^l ^uol; D’JiyD Tl \7”fT = aJJI pbl; 


isa ^ £'N7=J.=^f cXa^ji ; i. i4a Din 

Cf. f^L^I 1. 20 jp? = g.A^; 113 □’00(70^ ^7 = ^15 


sUioJI. In a notarial document written for the Chief Cadi nl-Kfisim ibn 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn al-Nu*niun (an account of which will be published in 
the JQR. for April, 1907) and referring to the rebuilding of one of 
the old synagogues in Cairo, the full title of al-Mustan$ir is given. It is 
interesting to compare the extent of the caliph’s rule there mentioned 
with that to be found in the diploma of his cadi. He is described as : 


kaJlj fUJIj a—j.^JI jyoUJ! ^jA 

j+joy s&Zi L« ? ] yc. [aJJ! Icj] yjvAjI 




In the memoir mentioned 


above, I have given all necessary explanations. Ibn ZOl&k in his 

(Paris Ms. 1817, p. 47a) says: IjK^ 

cuIjaJI ^1 |»LiJI ^Jl ^j~c ju+bliJI UJ^il 


i^yljjJlj ^wtXiiJI ^Jl Ki^Ajt iS^c I 
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as well as whatsoever God has given into his power, and he has 
made easy to be conquered bv the Commander of the Faithful 
(in the countries of the East and West).” 1 * * 4 

And ‘Abd al-‘Aziz nominated to be his successor as judge 
Malik ibn Sa‘Id al-Furikl, and in [matters relating to] petitions 
I bn Abl ‘Awwfun. The notaries whom he had not received 
hung around his door; so he sent to them [saying]: “Court, 
duties have increased greatly upon uie and I shall need your 
assistance in receiving testimony. Each one of you must 
attend to his business; and whenever I need one of you for tes¬ 
timony, I will make an appointment with him.” Then they left 
him. [p. 258, 1] But on the 17th day of Dhul-Ka‘da he had them 
come and made them take an oath that they had made no efforts 
to find employment as notaries under his uncle, that they had 
neither bribed him nor otherwise induced him to appoint them.’ 
They took the oath in regard to this, and he received them. 

Al-Hakim caused ‘Abd al-‘Az!z to mount the minbar with 
him upon Fridays and upon festive occasions, as had been the 
custom of his predecessors. His power in legal matters extended 
and his station became exalted. He took his seat in the jarni' 
and commenced to expound the work of his grandfather entitled 
“ The Basal Distinctions of the [Different] Schools of Daw” 
During his occupancy al-Hakim made over to him the care of 
the Dur al-^lin’ which he had instituted. Al-Hakim [namely] 

iXL+J. Al-Ku<ja‘i, OjLt+JI (Paris Ms. 1490, 

fob 141b): &Jyi> ij-c. . 

1 These words are added from Ms. 2152. 

s The Ms. reading xJ (or l.^c) I.Ac V- Vj seems impossible. 

I suggest the reading: Vj V; . and have translated accord¬ 

ingly. 

4 The Ddr al-Ilm. or “ House of Science,” was founded in order to 
propagate Shi'ite teaching in Egypt. Al-Makrizi (Khitaf i, 458) has a 
circumstantial account of its foundation drawn from al-Musabbil.u, 
who is evidently the authority followed by Ibn Ha jar. The Ddr al- 
‘ Ilm was opened on the 10th of the second Jumada 395 A.H. and 
was closed by Ibn ‘Abd al-T&hir al-Af<jaI ibn Amir al-JuyOsh in the 
sixth century A.H. See, also, Ibn Khallikan, tr. de Slane, vol. i, p. xxix. 
vol. xxvii. 20 
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had built and arranged it, and had placed in it many scientific 
works, throwing it open to the Faklhs, allowing them to sit in 
it doing whatsoever they pleased—copying, studying or read¬ 
ing; after it had been furnished, the hangings placed upon the 
doors, and the necessary arrangements made for its attendants 
and for the servants in charge of the furniture. 

This 4 Al»d al-‘A/.Iz was appointed to ,sit. and to converse with 
al-IJukim. The cadi found it necessary to give his older son al- 
Kasim permission to participate in his legal functions at the 
jfmii‘, where he sat to hear cases and to decide disputes. Peo¬ 
ple were accustomed to take cases from him to his father and 
from his father to him. His younger son he ordered [p. 259,1] to 
verify' the documents which people brought, and to render deci¬ 
sions in a court held in his own dwelling. In addition, al-Ilakim 
appointed him (‘Abd al-‘AzI/.) to administer the estate of his 
cousin Ilusain ibn ‘All ibn al-Nu‘raan, after that one had been 
killed; so he took charge of all his property. He did the same 
with the estate of Abu Mans Ur al-JauzT, one of the prominent 
men of his reign. He preferred the cadi as prayer-leader over 
a number of his assistants; the custom having come into vogue 
that the caliph alone should lead them in prayer. lie com¬ 
manded him to forbid men and women to promenade in the 
streets on the ‘Asliflru festival;’ it being their (i. c. Alid) cus¬ 
tom to send out women and others who poured forth lamenta¬ 
tions, who wept for al-Ilusain, and who chanted dirges in the 
streets. The crowds were accustomed to stretch forth their 
hands to the goods of the merchants. This having come to the 
ear of al-IIilkiin, he commanded the cadi to forbid their going 
about in the streets and [to order] that they should only lament 
and chant in the open country.* 

It happened that a certain KutfimT * owed a certain sum but 
refused to pay it. It having been in his possession during a bad 


1 Or “toregister.” 

a On the ‘Ashura festival, see the data which I have collected in the 
Jewish Encyclopedia s. v. 

* I. e. the space between Cairo and Jabal al-Mukattam, called in al- 
Makrlzi’s time “ The Smaller ]£arftfa.” See al-Khifat . ii, p. 455. 

* The Kutama were a Berber tribe. ‘Ubaid Allfih, the founder of the 
F&timid dynasty, was a Kutami. See al-Istakhrl, ed. de Goeje, p. 89, 
below. 
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year,' he had appropriated it for himself. The case came to the 
attention of the cadi, who sent a messenger to the man; lmt [the 
messenger] was spumed. The matter was then brought to the 
attention of al-IIakim, who ordered the Kntami to l>e dragged 
before the cadi in Fustat. Then ho was brought on foot to al- 
Kahira and compelled to give up that which was due. Al-IIakim 
[also] entrusted to the cadi the care of the mosques, the hand¬ 
ling of the wakfs, the collection of the products [belonging to 
them] and the application of them [p. 260, 1] as he should think 
well. This he did to the best of bis ability, detailing for tlio 
purpose two tellers who should pass upon accounts. 

The cadi betrothed his two sons to the daughters of the ka’id 
Fadl ibn Salih. The ceremony was held in the castle, the mar¬ 
riage contract being for four thousand dinars which al-Hakim 
accorded from the public treasury. He bestowed upon them 
ready-made robes of honor and sixteen double pieces of cloth. 
The two were carried upon saddled mules, similar ones being 
led before them. 

Vlie cadi was severe in his judgment; his authority was great, 
and ho exercised authority over all the people of the kingdom. 
Me gave orders that those notaries who should absent themselves 
in the morning up to the time of the majlis on Mondays and 
Thursdays should be mulcted in a heavy fine. His delegate at 
court, Malik ibn Sa‘Id, asked him to appoint al-Khalll ibn al- 
Khalll in his place, as something had happened to him prevent¬ 
ing him from riding or from going to court. This request 
he granted; though this had not been permitted to any other, 
that a delegate should name his own substitute in the city. 

Al-Musal>bihi relates in his history—when detailing the events 
of the year 397 [A.II.]—the following circumstances, the gist 
of which is: ‘All ibn Sulaimfm al-Munajjim,? one of the inti¬ 
mates of the commander-in-chief al-Hasan [p. 261, 1] ibn Jauhar, 
told him that the cadi was visiting al-IIusain ibn Jauhar the 
ka’id in his dwelling upon one of the Christian’s fast days. 
He found there Abfi al-IIasau al-Rasi,* al-Munajjim and their 

1 The reading in the text is difficult. In lieu of it, I would suggest 

SiX-i 

1 Or “ the astrologer.” 

1 The reading of the name is not clear in the Mss.: but see al-Dbahabi, 
al-Tantnh, p. 246 ; Kosegarten. Chrestomathie, p. 121. 


n .,/. ir. GuttheAi, 


[1006. 




attendants. A servant came in to say that Abfl Ya'kflb al-Ivistas, 
the physician, was at the door. lie was invited to come in, the 
company being at table. They made him welcome and a number 
of dishes were placed before him. Thun the table was cleared 
and drinks were brought, also the fruits and scents belonging 
thereto. They fell to until they became drunk. The cadi then 
went away; while the ka’id and al-liasT fell asleep. Abu Va'kfib, 
the physician, remained in a portico which he had built in this 
place—the portico overlooked a large stretch of water 1 —drink¬ 
ing and enjoying himself until he was overcome by drunken¬ 
ness. They then went out looking for his mule. The mule of 
al-Rasi was brought, but lie refused to mount it. The servants 
begged him to return to his place until his own mule should be 
brought. So he went back to where al-Rasi was, and slept at 
his side. Then one of the lackeys came and lifted the curtain, 
looking for the two. He saw al-Rasi but did not see Abfl 
Ya'kfib; so he entered and searched for him; and [in the 
end] caught sight of the tail of his garment in the water. lie 
called a lackey who knew how to swim; this one jumped iffto 
the water, and found Abfl Ya‘kflb with his garments rolled 
around his face and sunk in the water. The servants sent word 
to the kil’id, summoned the cadi, and waked up al-Rasi. [p. 202, 1] 
The [whole] matter was most disagreeable to them, as they knew 
the consideration al-Hakim had for al-Ya‘kub. They begged me 
to inform al-Hakim of what had happened. I went to him and 
told him that Abu Ya‘kfib had gotten up during the night while 
in a stupor, and had jumped into the river; and that when the 
lackey got to him he found hiifl caught in his clothing and 
drowned. This grieved al-Hakim, who appeared to be very 
much affected. He had the matter looked into. The exact cir¬ 
cumstances were related to him, but he shook his head. 

The cadi, al-Rasi and the ka’id, however, had come to the 
castle on foot with fine turbans on their heads. Al-Hakim sum¬ 
moned them [to his presence]. They swore and affirmed upon 
oath that they had had nothing to do with the whole affair. The 
ka’id aud the cadi called al-Rasi to witness, and he testified to 
their innocence. Orders were then given that the body should 

1 The description confirms Dozy’s suggestion (ii. 41) that the jUjLb 
was a “ portique ouvert.” 
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be prepared and buried. This occnrred towards the end of the 
year 397 [A.H.]. 

On Thursday, the middle of Rajah 398, the report was spread 
abroad that ‘Abd al-‘Az!z, the cadi, had lieen deposed and tliat 
his successor, Malik ibn Sa‘Id, had been confirmed. When the 
morning came, he did not go to the court until near mid-day. 
Then lie did go; held court, led the mid-day prayers and went 
off all alone, without chamberlain or footman, until he came tf» 
his dwelling place. As the day commenced to decline, certain 
people went around to all the chief men telling them to collect 
in the castle on the morrow, [p. 263, 1] So they all assembled 
before Mftlik ibn Sa‘Id, who was invested with the various func¬ 
tions with which ‘Abd al-‘Aziz had been invested—whose term 
of office had [thus] lasted three years, nine months and twenty- 
eight days. 

Al-Musabbilil says: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz dismissed from office 
thirteen persons while he sat as appeal judge, and two during 
his cadiship. After his deposition, ‘Abd al-‘Az!z was in the 
habit of going to the castle alone, though constantly expecting 
to be killed. On the 13th of the second Juiuuda, 399 [A.H.J, 
the ka’id Husain ibn Jauhar and the cadi went out riding 
according to their custom, and they came l>ack without any 
incident having occurred. 1 Then [al-1 bikini] sent for them; 
and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz going first, was clapped into prison. Ifis 
servant returned home [alone] with his mule; whereupon the 
kfi’id and his son hid themselves. But the door of their house 
was broken in and al-Hakira gave stringent- orders that they 
should be brought. This being found impossible, al-Hakim 
gave word that ‘AM al-‘AzIz should be released, who returned 
to his dwelling place. The people were already making prepa¬ 
rations for his funeral, but he quieted them. The shop-keepers 
had also closed their booths; these he ordered to be opened 
again. After three days, the ka’id went to al-Hakim unmo¬ 
lested. Splendid robes were presented to him and to ‘Abd al- 
‘Azfz; before them many garments being carried. They were 
led [in state] upon two horses, many horsemen preceding them. 
Then al-Hakira gave back to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz the hearing of appeal 
cases. His certificate was read out; he was clothed with 


1 ; or “ having greeted ” [al-9&kim.] 
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ready-made garments [p. 204, 1] and with the tailasfm. lie was 
led riding upon a mule; before him was another and in front of 
him was carried a chest full of garments. He was [thus] eon- 
firmed 1 on Safar 9th, 400 [A.II.] The revenues of a fief were 
given to him, and upon the door of his dwelling-place a plaque 
was put with the name of the diwfin. On the hist days of 
Ramadan the cadi’s sons married the daughters of the kii’id to 
whom they had been betrothed. 

In the latter part of Muliarram 401 [A.II.] the cadi and the 
ka’id became suspicious of perfidy on the part of al-Hakim 
towards them; and on Safar the 9th the cadi, the eommamler- 
in-chief Husain, their followers and their friends took to flight, 
carrying with them much of their wealth, and went in the 
direction of Dujwa. 9 When al-Hakim heard of this, he put 
seals on their dwellings and ordered Malik ibn Sa‘Td al-Farikl 
to ride to the dwellings of the cadi and of al-Husain, to seize 
whatever he might find there and to carry it off. The cadi and 
the ka’id kept in hiding until Muliarram the 6th, 401 [A.H.] 
when they appeared, a safe-conduct having been written for 
them. They remained at their posts until Friday, the 12th of 
Jurafida, on which day they were present at their posts and then 
returned. At once al-IIakim sent to them and they came back; 
whereupon a band of Turks killed both in the vestibule. The 
seal was at once put [p. 265, 1] on their dwellings, their houses 
were immediately surrounded, and they passed away unavenged. 
Many of their followers were seized and fined. 

‘Abd al-‘Az!z was learned in the canon-law of the Imaiul 
rite, as his whole family had been, especially his grandfather. 
The Sheikh ‘Iraild al-Dln ibn al-Kathlr* attributed to him the 
authorship of a work entitled Al-Balfxgh al-Akbar teal-Numbs 
ai-A l zam dealing with the principles of religion. But in this 
he was mistaken; for it was a work composed by his father giv- 


' Reading . 

* Dujwa or Dijwa. six parasangs from Fusf&t, Yakut, ii, 555, in the 
Sharkiyya province. This can hardly be the present , marked 

in the Egyptian Postal Guide (Ma$ldhat al-Busta, Cairo 1906, p. 268) as 
being in the KalyGbiyya province. 

8 Born 1301, died 1878. The reference may be to his large historical 
work, Al-Bidaya xoal-Nihaya, Brockelmann, ii, 49. 
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iug the ideas of al-Nu‘man, that one’s father. Ibn Katlrir says 
that the cadi Abfi Bakr al-Bakilani* wrote a refutation of this 
work. Ibn Kathlr adds “It contains heterodox ideas, the like 
of which Iblls himself would not have conceived.” Such were 
his words. 

Kasim ibn Abd al-'A/.Iz ibn Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘nian al-Ma- 
ghribl lielonging to the ImoniT sect, of the fifth century. He 
was called* Abn Muhammad, and was j»ut in office after Ibn 
Abl aMAwwam* on Sunday, tlie 4th of the first Jumfida, in the 
year 418.' Ilis diploma was published in the kasr and in the 
jami‘ of Fustiit. He received the title Ivadi al-Kudit, Thikat al- 
Daula, Amin al-A’imma, Sharaf al-Ahkam, Jala! al-Islam.* He 
exercised his functions until he was deposed on Sunday the 25th 
of Rajab in the year 410, he having lasted for one year, two 
months and some days. This was his first tenure of office. In 
his place was appointed ‘Abd al-Hakim ibn Sa*Id ibn Malik 
al-Fariki. On the 6 th of Dhnl-ka‘da, in the year 427, Kasim 
was re-appointed to office, presided over civil [p. 266, 1] and 
criminal cases, and (also) over the preaching. In this period of 
office al-KudaT was appointed and became his locum tenens in 
this, his second period. Kasim was not praised for his con¬ 
duct, although his term of office lasted for a long time, until he 


1 AbQ Bakr Muhammad ibn al-Tayyib ibn Muhammad ibn Ja'far ibn 
al-Kasim al-B&kilSnl, died 1013. See Ibn Ehallikao, tr. de Slane, ii. 
671. Perhaps the work referred to is his Kashf Atrar al-B&fimyya 
mentioned by £IajI Khalifa, v, 199. 

* I. e., Abu al-’Abbas Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abd Allah ibn Abl 
‘AwwSm. 

* Al-Musabbihi, in treating of the year 415, mentions the fact that .al- 
Tahir had al-KSsim ascend the minbar with him. He is here called only 
" Chief Preacher." Becker, Beitr&ge, i, 72, 4. 

4 The synagogue document above referred to (of the year 429 A.H.) 
gives his title as follows : sLcjJI 

,0 r Xw5(l JiU fKaJH Oy* iCSill 

0 U*aJ! ^jl. Al-SiyutI (vol. ii, p. 102) 

says of our cadi: aiL:. ilrjJI SLaiU! 

•yai ^ 
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was deposed in al-Mubavram 441; this second term having 
endured thirteen years, one month and four days. 1 The verses 
in which both he and Ilm ‘Abd al-IIAkim al-FArikl were ridi¬ 
culed have already been cited. 9 

Alnl al-ICasim ilm Muhammad ibn al-Nu‘mAn is the same as 
Ibn ‘Abd al-'AzIz previously mentioned. 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE AND SOME CORRECTIONS. 


P. 224. I am not quite correct in saying tiiat the history of the Egyp¬ 
tian cadis was first written by al-KiucU. Professor Torrey calls my 
attention to the fact that this was done before him by Abfl al-Kusim 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 'Abd al-Hakam (died 257 A.H.). This was not 
apparent from any of the reference l>ooks; but see now Torrey, “The 
Muhamraedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa," in Biblical and 
Semitic Studies (Yale Bicentennial Publications), N. Y. 1901, p. 279 : 
" Appended to the history proper is a collection of brief biographies of 
the qddls of Egypt, from the Conquest down nearly to the authors own 
time." It forms the sixth of the seven parts of the PutuJi Mi$r. As it 
stops at the year 240 A.H., it is evident that al-Kindi lias based his 
treatise upon these notes of Ibn ‘Abd al-tfnkam. I purpose to edit 
al-Kindfs account of the cadis. 


P. 229, note 4 read Ravaisse. 


P. 289, 18 read sJayJ\ 
P. 240, 1 read Lit. 


P. 242,1 read yaJSS 
P. 242, 4 read . 


P. 248, 11 read sLoaH. 
P. 245, 2 read 3 . 

P. 245, 3 read xjUi 1 . 


P. 245, 9 read , 

P. 248, 9 read . 

P. 248, 18 read . 

P. 250, 8 read 

P. 251, 4 read ^ ^ 1. »- . 


P. 254, 5, 10 read . 
P. 254, 10 read Lj. 

P. 256, 16 read . 


1 Al-MakrizI (al-Khifct, vol. i, p. 355) says that he held office for four¬ 
teen years ; but this-is probably not meant to be absolutely exact. 

* In some other biography of this same work. 


Supplement to the Old-Babylonian Vocabularies .—By R. J. 

Laii, Ph.D., Columbia University, New York City. 

In 1896 Columbia University in New York City came into 
possession of 455 Babylonian clay-tablets, 25S of which arc a 
part of the so-called Tclloh tablets, discovered by Ernst de 
Sarzeo in 1894-1895. They can be assigned to the fourth 
dynasty of Ur (2750-2550 B. C.), both because of the given 
dates and for paleographic reasons; thongh a number of the 
tablets contain only the day and month, else no date at all. 

While copying, transcribing and translating these inscriptions 
I met with some expressions which, I believe, have not yet been 
translated. And when I later compared the ‘Sign-List and 
Glossary’ of my book, Ancient Babylonian Temple Records 
(soon to appear), with George A. Reissners Tcmpelurkunden, 
I found that the Columbia University Collection contained 
words and phrases which have been left untranslated by other 
authors, or which do not occur on any tablets so far published. 

I herewith offer the following list as a supplement to the 
existing vocabularies: • 


ATD.E! (tK? /felT ) r ^£ z, 

/^lasrrfyrirAodoon/StAv 

rxnvtfA' o./i j '/tice?. 

BAh js'yfctyoncL' Jrv otv e/i/it-)}' vn 

SJ2.BAL.Bf (...'. 



■ /yistotz* -/*dle4f/(&AU ^xlaJto . dfl-a*v'/rvtCt(/cJ. 
piR f z>tRia (faff), 'sCLcUvl' SKAA^O^OCa 
duk -p 'rniK ga iai -+gunu Mf-)*- 

XM&Ptto (?-7)J +■ SAA^U/ . yu&K- 
Axdrud ^<rr J /rruX6? 

-DUMU BA.rp/U ), 'sAuyMuW 

ER'M KU.MAL BAL.KU.A 

Jivud, si&A/L,es>ri^y<ul.a£M&/*vt^ 

ERIM SE k/N (^ 

cut* (kin ^/ naJt/xAio) A*/LaA>r »• s&xt/J . 

OEMS T>A ), ye^Tudt; 

GT5M6 HAR.tfAR /e+*uz& /xul 9 . 

GrlS G/R.DU , yd/yrndAcn^/nvadf 

/yw-fd, (G/Aj Qw^v Ac cjv ~(/rf-tfacifp U -/rvay^A 

dJlt^trt(G/R ( y&vt-steed, * 

HU KAK (^f<f), *,&jjia£oJi&V ytAt/y^wAs*. 

KA 
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BGtR. HA (£^f 

tJU/.iajt /foxutjtuiZ frxW'mvnt- 
si. KA (£zr 

SXS fozoitca// jcxoVsnu*tt yOTV ^<dt- 

ka.su. gab (& / ■ 4 $ $)* C /rv & c 'MfkJ. 
(GAB =/tvt*AMs }crtrt^4/ At* JiOy*ut(su 


t£ 


e/ KA /rrUXMMAO. /O. t. A*s 


^A/i-on 


-yrnMOUVit t/ 


A t 

AJ 


HA.A St (<*),<*A 

yCOApr. 

hi A G/3 - Nt ( y >$X ff ££ > ) i /Zsjyviy.e'pf / 6&*Arti f <hZ! 

MA GUR w. (W^T 

XUS/maXl fimupuo SA.bi/bj </. t- f tvtv d+vi*nirit. 

MAL DUB-BA (fr Tfrplfff fc?r ), *JLncM(<rtx*n^Ly/ut 
a/. £. ; svrnp&ytee . 

MU • • .SU ( • - •j^f' 'O.Xaau, . yrLot(bsVl£<?!■>€*// 

Jurm, sOsnAt/ $ao f /rtA*v saoMukmC Jnit 

&At<L> s4,U/r*Us (m U *SiA*nA4s j S U - .aurap^ - 

* / •'■' 

V, s&K4AOmJ . A(WWZ /W /MAiO. 
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PETS./jUM (&sE$C* , '^&-£z) ^AtAAfe j -/j<yTvTU<Jrus "brto/t dytlL- 
.jj/xJ'frV skyCtA^cAej /T1 a 0E4/ £&ti\ ,da£l4 (^lAOctj. 

M« A no GA ),'fetaloeny. 

Si /v/'./b N/NsiD.AG (pup-fzi^ 

s,efeltsmr/nit,<r^xiMOuaCt' 

SA<G) Si^tW) ■=<&vxJnvdyfeyrvk^ o^don^ / y c /C 
si+GAK AOff (Jhp- )lsteeful 

via <nvo (dr ~ AAferi^rygyru^ -t-rwafe fejxmj (AQ = 

st/yQ€4lo )/nnn~& (si i-GAR). 

T’jjRj.RA ) -siA&&uy . dMr. 

UD.MA.A (^ fct=[ 7f ) =.taJorruv . /tyvfen/ /t&iA-Utntl. 

URU (jE^rsKXrrijoyxyyuj, JrcferuC- ^iferw/xlea, 
s^ishoJ!' ‘ScwJd ax;/ uty '• c£. atfe&u 

^77/r cxavcC Osiyubc • 


.e*v' 



Abel 6»‘) in the BVjU.— By li. J. Lad, Ph.D., Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Siegfried and Stade ( Hcbr&aehe* IfandtedrterbucJi , p. 5 1 ) 
translate this word ‘grassy plain, pasturage (Aue, Trift);’ 
others have suggested that it should be read pi*. 

It neither means ‘grassy plain,’ nor must it be changed to 
pi* for the following reasons: 

1. On such an the Israelites had placed the ‘ Ark of Jahve ’ 

(1 Sam. 6,18: *TP lITjn Tj&S* tf?ilJ *7DN)- 

If this 72^ had been a ‘grassy plain,’ the text would read 
no IfTJH npg. instead of nty it must 

therefore have been an object higher than the ground itself. 

According to verses 14 and 15 it was an ,"171*1.3 |3N. * a 
large stone,’ which still stood in the field of Jehoshua 
(v. 18 , last clause) in the time of the writer of the book of 
Samuel. 

2. Other passages in which occurs seem to prove that these 

stones were placed in certain localities 
. a) to commemorate well-known events of the past: 

. o) the ‘the 72N of the Egyptians,’ 

where the Israelites (called here Egyptians) 
mourned for Joseph; cf. (ien. 50, 11. 

(*) the rPlnp^X- ‘the of the dance,’which 
had been placed in memory of a certain ‘ great 
rejoicing’ of the people; Judges 7, 22; 1 Kings 
14, 12; 19, 1G. 

y) the jT3 ‘the at Beth Maa- 

chah;’ 1 Kings 15, 20; 2 Kings 15, 29; 2 Sam. 
20, 14, 15. 

b) to mark possession; with a signification similar to that 
of the Assyrian kndurru , ‘boundary-stone.’ 
a) D’O . ‘ the of (at) the water(s);’ 2 
Chron. 16, 14. 
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Ji. J. Lau , Abel (73N) in the mile. 

&) ‘the of (at) the locust-trees;’ 

Nu. 33, 49. 

y) □*P^3 t 73X. ‘the of (at) the vine-yards;’ 
.Tudg. II, 33. 

This stone was not merely a boundary stone, but one 
that marked ‘possession.’ The fact that the word occurs only 
in the singular goes far to prove, that 

1 . only one stone was placed on the land, at the waters, in the 

grove of locust-trees, or in the vineyards, mentioned above; 

2 . that most likely it was larger than a common boundary-stone, 

but lower than the cart on which the ‘ark ’ was moved. 

3. A* further proof for this assertion can be adduced from 

the Assyrian ablu, iblu: 

a) Nebuchadnezzar styles himself (VR. 55, 5): ml sir 
kudurrfti, mulcfnu able, ‘ protector of the boundary- 
stones, and establisher of the able (stones).’ Accord¬ 
ing to this passage the hidurru was different from 
the ablu. 

b) Nabopalassar says (OBI. I, col. II, 28-31: «"*T)TM . 
GAL. J'J istattum (=iSlcuiS) ible ukinnu * ‘the mas¬ 
ter-builders determined the ible.' Here ible must 
mean not merely the boundaries, but rather the extent 
of the boundaries in either direction, that is they 
determined where the ibU-ntoncs should be placed, 
which marked the extent of the boundaries. 

According to these two passages the Assyrians made use of 
more than one ablu or iblu, which were not the same as the 
/cudurre , for the words occur only in the plural. The Hebrew 
^3^ occurs only in the singular, and was placed 1 ) to commem¬ 
orate a certain event; or 2 ) to signify possession. 


The J*i l lel in Hebrew . —By Louis B. Wolpkkson, Johns Hop¬ 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

In the Semitic languages the great majority of words are 
derived from triconsonautal roots. There are a number of 
pluriconsonantal roots, 1 e. g., 0D”O (impf. Qal with suffix Ps. 
80 , 14), ‘eat off, 1 L*'T)5V ‘f ro g’; Arab. Jqt+j gam 1 at 1 sprout; 

be chief 1 ; Syr. ‘hasten 1 ; Eth. OHM l anbasa 

i <inbas from ‘ lion,* etc.; but these are in nearly all cases 

derived from tricousonantal roots in various wavs.* According 
to some authorities all triconsonantal roots are in their turn 
derived from biconsonantal roots.* The biconsonantal roots, 
however, they regard as altogether prehistoric, and all words in 
the historic stages of the languages are looked upon as derived 
from triconsonantal stems. The shorter biconsonantal form of 
the verbs *Y * and are thus considered to be the result 

of elision and contraction of triconsonantal ones. 


* The number of pluriconsonantal roots in Hebrew is small; in Syriac 
the number is larger, while in Arabic and especially in Ethiopic they are 
relatively numerous. 

* For the ways in which these formations are developed cf. Gesenius- 
Kautzsch”, §80, p. q.; Dillmann, Aeth. Oram. 1 . Leipzig. 1899, §§ 71-78, 
77, 78; Noldeke, Syr. Gram.'-, Leipzig, 1898, §190: and the special treat¬ 
ises of F. G. Scliwartzlose, De Linguae Arabicae Verborum Plurilittero- 
mm Derivations, Berolini, 1S54 : Stade. Ueber den Ursprung der Mehr - 
lautigen Thahcdrter der Ge'ezsprache , Leipzig, 1871; Martin Hartmann, 
Die PIurititeraIbildung in Semitischen Sprachen, Halle, 1875 (only the 
Erster Theil; Bildungen durch xciederholung des letzten Radicates am 
Schluss und des ersten nach dem zieeiten. has appeared]; Siegmund 
Fmenkel. Beitrdge znr Erkl&rung der ilehrkiutigcn Bildungen im Ara- 
bischen. Leiden, 1878. 

»Cf. Ed. Kdnig, LehrgeMude der Hebr. Sprache, Leipzig. 1881. 1895, 
II 1 , § 119. 8 b), c> (p. 870 ff.); and contrast Gesenius-Kautzsch”, p. 99, n. 1. 
It is most likely that originally all roots were not biconsonantal, but that 
there were also triconsonantal ones; cf. DeliLzsch. Studien Uber Indo- 
germanisch-Semitisctie Wiirzelvencandtschaft, Leipzig, 1878, p. 70. 

* Verbs is used as a convenient symbol meaning verbs mediae u, 
mediae i, following KOnig, who uses also *V'£) similarly. 
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This view of these verbs is that of the national Arabic gram¬ 
marians, anil it is supported by the many secondarily regular 
forms in their language. In Hebrew, however, which is in some 
respects more primitive than Arabic, 1 the conditions are differ¬ 
ent, and the earliest Hebrew grammarians and lexicographers of 
the Middle Ages did not hold this view. They believed that in 
Hebrew there, are hiconsonantal* and even nniconsonantal roots 
in the case of certain weak roots like i“DJ s , etc. The explana¬ 
tion that the shorter forms of the verbs ’I")/* and are con¬ 
tractions, is based on the Arabic view, and was first introduced 
in Hebrew by the grammarian and lexicographer Itff/.Z'j liv¬ 
ing at Cordova, Spain, in the latter half of the 30th century and 
early part of the 11th, who spoke and wrote Arabic, and applied 
to Hebrew the principles of the Arabic language and the meth¬ 
ods of the Arabic grammarians. His view of these verbs pre¬ 
vailed until the last century, and is held even at the present 
time by such a prominent grammarian as Ed. Konig, 4 as well as 
by others of less note. 


1 Cf. Gesenius-Kautawch* 1 , g 1, n. 

* This is shown by the arrangement of their lexicons. Thus. e. g., in 
the lexicon of Meuahem ben Saruk we find the root NtiO treated under 
the biconsonautnl heading and both tinder ; pi), 

p{£) » and under yQ : showing that the ultimate root of many so- 
called weak roots was considered hiconsonantal. See the edition of 
Menahem's Lexicon by Herschell Filipowsky, Antiqumimum Linguae 
Hebraicae et Chaldaicae Lexicon ... A Mcnahem ben Saruk . . . 
Londini et Edinburgi MDCCCLIV, pp. (168]\ [171]\ [144]*, and cf. J. 
FQrst, Zur Geschichtc der Hcbrdischcn Lexicograj)hie, the Introduction 
to his JJebrdisches u. Chald. HandwQrterbudi, Leipzig, 1863 (2d ed.), 
p. xx. 


J Cf. the Lexicon of Menahem, p. [I08] b , under ”j for J-fDJ ; cf. also P- 
[123J*, and [127J 1 * for other examples of uniconsouantal roots (? roof of 
ro*. D wot of HDJ). 

* His views on this subject are expounded iu the two treatises called 
the Kildb al-'Af’dl dawQt Hurdf al-Lin, and the Kitdb al-A f-dl dawdt 
al-Mithla\n ; see the edition by Morris Jastrow, Jr., published under the 
title “ The Weak and Geminate Verbs in Hebrew, by ... . Hayvuj,” 
Leide, 1897, Preface, p. xi, and cf. FQrst, l. c., p. xxiv. 

4 See his Lehrgeb&ude, I, $34 (p. 320 IT.), where the verbs are 
treated under the heading of Contracted Verbs. Cf. also Vorrede VII, 
and pp. 479-81 with pp. 451-63. Of course the question of the ultimate 
origin of these shorter verbs is not affected by this opinion. Thus both 
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However, beginning with J. FQrst' and Ewald,* there has been 
a constantly growing number of scholars who have regarded the 
verbs *)'y and yy not as contractions of triconsonantal forms, 
but as developments of biconsonantal roots which were not 
expanded to the triconsonantal forms as in other cases. Thus 
Noldeke,* Buttoher,* A. Mailer,* Stade,* deLagarde,’ Friederich 
Delitzsch,* Zimraern,* Kautzsch,” Wellhausen," and others have 

Konig (cf. p. 303, n. 3), and Mayer Lambert, who believes that the verbs 
’V'y and yy are contractions of triconsonantal forms (cf. his article 
“ La Trilitt6ralit6 des Racines y“y et yy ,” in Revue des Etudes Juives 
[REJ], Tome xxxv, 1897, p. 203 ff.), consider that these verbs (*)‘y and 
y“y as well as all other triconsonantal verbs are derived from original 
biconsonantal roots. Cf. Mayer Lambert's paper in Semitic Studies 
in Honor of Alex . Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 354-62, but contrast Gesenius- 
Kautzsch", p. 99, n. 1. 

1 Cf. Lehrgebdude der aramdischen Idiome, Leipzig, 1835, §§ 91 (p. 81), 
153 (p. 158). As far as I can find, no credit has been given FOrst for 
postulating the theory that the verbs and yy are biconsonan- 
tals, as his name is omitted in everything on this subject which I have 
seen, Ewald and BQttcher being the first scholars mentioned as holding 
this view. 

* Cf. Lehrbuch der Hebrdxschen Sprache*, Gottingen, 1870, §§112,113. 

* In a review of Olshausen's grammar in Benfcy’s Orient u. Occident, 
I, 1862, p. 760 ff.; cf. Manddische Gram., Halle, 1875, §87, and Beitrage 
zu semit. Sprachwissenschaft [BzsS.]. Strassburg. 1904. p. 46. 

* Lehrbuch, 1866-68, §§lll6f.; 1127 f. 

»In ZDMG. 33. 1879, pp. 693-700. 

* Hebr. Gram., 1879, pp. 109 ff., 138 ff. 

I Cf. Orientalia, II., Gottingen, i860, p. 6; Vbersicht, GOttingen, 1889, 
pp. 26, 27. 

* Assyrian Gram., Berlin, 1889, § 61,1); §115. 

* Vergl. Gram. d. semit. Sprachen, Berlin, 1898, §50 b, c.; §51 b, c. 

« Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebr. Gram”, §§ 67, 72. 

II Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, VI, Berlin, 1899, p. 250-255. This article 

Wellhausen says he wrote to explain especially the impf's. of the so- 
called verbs Vy, e. g., , p3». De Lagarde, however, had pre¬ 

viously stated that these verbs were biconsonantal jnst as the verbs 
called \‘y. In 1880 in his Orientalia, EL, p. 6, he says : “die wurzeln 

und y halte ich garnicht fur dreiconsonantig, sondern—seifc jaren 
habc ich dies Offentlich gelehrt—fur zweiconsonantig,” and in his Uber- 
sicht, p. 26, 27: “Ich glaube, dass es zweikonsonantige Wurzeln mit 
ursprOnglich langem Vokale gibt: j*Ls mit [. ...]. Ich fOge jetzt 

hinzu, dass ich mit parallel setze, etc.'* Apparently no notice 

has been taken of these statements. Wellhausen does not refer to 
vol. xxvii. 21 
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considered these verbs as biconsonantal. It is A. Mnller, Stade, 
and Wellhausen especially, who have most consistently carried 
out the biconsonantal explanation. 

According to their explanation, these verbs are derived from 
original biconsonantal roots with a short characteristic vowel 
between, the two radicals, corresponding to the characteristic 
vowel between the 2d and 3d radicals of triconsonantal verbs. 
Under the influence of the prevailing triconsonantal types, the 
biconsonantal forms of the verbs and yy were usually 
amplified: the former, by lengthening the short characteristic 
vowel between the two radicals,’ e. g., in Dip’ the It is from 

Lagarde, nor does Noldeke in the reprint of his paper Die Verfta '*j; im 
Hebr&ischcn in BzsS., p. 34 ff., although Lagarde refers (Debers., p. 26 
below) to Noldeke's article (first published ZDMG. 37 , 18S3, p. 525 ff.). 
aud Nbldeke accepts the explanation of Wellhausen (BzsS.. p. 46). 
Lagarde’s explanation, however, is based on the assumption that the 
verbs had an originally long vowel between the two radicals (cf. 
above). This same view is held by Ewald. Delitzscb, and Zimmern (cf. 
II. cc.). Wellhausen. on the contrary, correctly explains these verbs as 
derived from biconsonantal roots with an originally short characteristic 
vowel, so that the J in is lengthened (under the influence of the 

longer, predominant triconsonantal forma) from I, just as the A in Dip* 
is from A, and the 6 for d in $^ 3 * from d. 

1 This lengthening takes place usually iu forms in which the charac¬ 
teristic vowel stood originally in an open syllable, e. g., Arabic jJ_s , 

o^-cLS, etc., from original q&ma, qdmdt, Q&mQ; Syriac >z-x>, 

, aittj f etc. But in Hebrew this lengthening did not take place in 
the corresponding forms of the Qal per/., 0p. HDp (fiD. etc., 

being for q&m, qdmd ( mit , boS), with tone-long vowels, and so really= 
qdm(a), qdmd (tnU, b&i). etc., with heightening (not lengthening) in the 
tone. The forms of the Qal act. part.- are the same as those of the 3d 
masc. sing, per/., hence q&m, mit, b65, although the vowels are 
unchangeable. Cf. F. R. Blake in JAOS. vol. xxii, 1901, p. 51, n. 8 ; 
Wellhausen, SJcizzen u. Vorarb. VI., p. 252; and contrast Gesenius- 
Kautzsch", §72 g. 

In both Hebrew and Arabic an originally short characteristic vowel was 
retained without lengthening when it occurred in a closed syllable. 
Thus in the jussive and apocopated forms the original short vowel was not 
lengthened because in a form expressing a command or the like it was 

desirable to have as short a form as possible, e. g., Qptsjdgdm with 

< 

later tone-long 6 from jdgfcm,nrV 1 = tutUaqdm in which the original u 

I 
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an original 0 , in the * is from an original i, and in the 
6 is for d from d; the latter by doubling (not repeating) the 
second radical, e. g., H3D from an original etc., the 

doubling being secondarily omitted in Hebrew in forms in which 
the final vowels are dropped, e. g., 3p for sabb, cf. Arabic 

farra, etc. 


appears as 6, *?jp=/a 0 # with tone-long e from iagil, etc.; Arabic Jjij 

•aqiU, ^mk 3 ia/dr, Jyj \azM, etc. Also in forms having an afformative 
beginning with a consonant, the characteristic vowel, occurring in a 
closed syllable with a second consonant immediately following the 
final radical, was not lengthened, no doubt on account of the firmness 
resulting from the juxtaposition of two consonants without intervening 
vowel, e. g., Arabic qumta, binta; Hebrew flpp» 

(with o heightened from u in the tone): impf. iaqulna, ... % 

juslnja, joztilna; Hebrew with 6 heightened (not 

lengthened) from ft (if it were lengthened it would become ft as in Q^pi 
from iaqum), with i from l, and Hl'CTl with 6 (not <5 as is 

stated, Gcs.-Kautzsch”, § 72 b) obscured from d which was lengthened 
from an original d on account of the quiescing of the X in an original 
taWiia. [In the rarer (cf. Ges.-Kautzsch rt , § 76 g) the is 

also 6 for d; but here the d—as well as the ft in rj vnsnn and the f in 

nJ’Q’pn -arose through the lengthening of an original short vowel, 

d (ft, l), under the influence of the prevailing triconsonantal type, since 
the root syllable is no longer closed when * ~ intervenes before the affor¬ 
mative ni— -3 

In such forms as these, in which the characteristic vowel occurs in a 
closed syllable, some (e. g., A. MQller, ZDMG. 33 , p. 699) are inclined to 
think that this vowel was first lengthened and then shortened again in 
a closed syllable, so that fipp, e. g., is shortened from « q&mta, which 

arose from qdmta. This is apparently supported by Syriac V..^ , etc., 
Ethiopic 4>7°h qdtnka, etc., with long vowel in a closed syllable. In 
Ethiopic, however, the long vowel in the closed syllable is contrary to 
rule. Cf. Praetorius, Gram. Aethiopica, 1 SS 6 , § 15. The long vowel 
here must be explained. In both Ethiopic and Syriac the long vowel is 
best explained as due to the analogy of other forms in which the long 
vowel occurs regularly in an open syllable, e. g., t etc.; 

<pu° qoma. qdm&t, 4 , ‘ 1D ' qomu, etc. The Hebrew forms like 

pipp are then to be explained as preserving the originally short vowel 

unchanged, and are therefore more original. 
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This biconsonantal theory is the most natural explanation of 
these classes of roots, and is the one most in accord with philo¬ 
logical principles. For if the prevailing triconsonantal type of 
root is in considerable part a development from a biconsonantal 
state,' it is more than likely that remains of this former statu 
should be preserved in the stages with which we are familar. 
In language a new order of things is a growth, the older exist¬ 
ing at least for a time beside the new, and it is not introduced 
by unanimous agreement, as it were, of those using it. In all 
languages in which a growth can be observed a certain number 
of older forms are preserved. These older forms appear irregu¬ 
lar in comparison with the prevailing types. To consider the 


This conclusion is supported by the corresponding Arabic forms 
qumia, o*-o binta, etc., in which the vowels are also short. The short¬ 
ness is original. Their quality, however is secondary. One would 
expect to find a in the root syllable, as in Hebrew. Wellliausen has cor¬ 
rectly explained the u and i as due to the characteristic vowels rt aud t 
in the impf. j*yb iaqUm, joMn. Of course in the case of intrana. 

verbs like jLb ' be long ’ (i&JJc fftifa), ‘ cease * Alta), it should 
occasion no surprise that the original intrans. characteristic vowels are 
retained. Ndldeke, however, has questioned (BzsS., p. 46, n. 2) in this 
connection : "Why, if Alta is the intrana. form, do we not find 

Ala instead of Jfj z&lat By way of answer it will be recalled that such 
intrans. forms are actually found dialectically; cf. Wright-deGoeje, 
Arabic Oram. 1 1, 1896. p. 88 D. In general, however, this form () 

became the passive in the case of trans. verbs (cf. F. R Blake's paper. 
The Internal Passive in Semitic, JAOS., rol. xxii, p. 51 ff.), and when 
this took place the act. form JU prevailed also in the case of intrans. 
verbs in forms in which the characteristic vowel occurs in an open syl¬ 
lable q&m&t, L*LS qdm<t, etc,). In Hebrew also the trans. type 

Dp npp prevailed in many verbs that must have been originally 
intrans. Only jip , grj3, . and occur as intrans.. forms in the 

perf. The trans. form prevailed to such an extent that we find the 
trans. vocalization in the case of forms of having an afformative 
beginning with a consonant, e. g., HHO and not HD2* 

T - T * 

All the forms of the verbs may thus be satisfactorily explained 
on the biconsonantal theory. 

1 Cf. n. 8, p. 303. 
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shorter forms of the verbs and yy' as contractions of 
regular ones is unphilological*—they are original biconsonantal 
forms preserved in the historical stages of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages.* 

Accordingly, forms of these verbs with three distinct radicals 
are a relatively later development. In fact, in case of the roots 
*Y'y in Hebrew, verbal forms with consonantal* ^ and * are very 


1 I retain the symbols *y*j? and yy as being customary and conven¬ 
ient, although they are. of course, inaccurate since there was properly 
no radical in these verbs corresponding to y in 

s In the case of the verbs it is even impossible. For in the verbs 
that actually have ^ as 2 d radical we find the 1 preserved as a radical 
consonant which does not suffer contraction, and that too in just those 
situations in which the advocates of the triconsonantal explanation of 
the verbs say that » and 1 were elided or underwent contraction 
e. g., rrn I Sam. l6. 23, beside forms like Op in verbs V'JMPlJp! 
beside forms like , etc., etc. Of verbs with 1 as 2d radical there 

occur (not including verbs KiT'7) Hebrew “fin. *7’iy. . 

- my. mV. rm . and yy - Cf. below, n. 4. Accordingly there 
is no reason why a contraction should have taken place in verbs V'# if 
1 had been present originally as 2 d radical any more than in the above 
verbs. We must therefore conclude that no 1 was present. These verbs 
(i. e., the so-called verbs ♦!"#) were originally biconsonantal. 

* As NSldeke pointed out as early as 1S62, saying (Orient u. Occid. I, 
P- 760) : “ Wir betrachten eben Wurxeln wie qd m, sab als werthvolle 
tjberreste einer Zeit in welchedie Dreikonsonatigkeitnoch nichtbestand.” 
Accordingly these roots have only two radicals. In his more recent 
statement (BzsS., p. 46 below. 47), however, viz., “Alle historischen 
semitischen Sprachen behandeln hier doch die Vokalbuchstaben 1 und ’ 
als Radicale,” there is not a little inconsistency. According to this 
remark, there are practically three radicals. This is open to grave 
objections in fact, as Noldekc himself must needs grant, since he admits 
that the Arabic forms cited by him in support of his statement may be 
considered secondary. 

* Of course, forms of triconsonantal roots with 1 as second radical are 
formed regularly, and in these 1 appears as a consonant throughout, 
e - g., { 7\y . rtyy ; m>* . VW 11 ; etc., cf. m 2. The gutturals 
in these roots have nothing whatever to do with the retention of the 1 as 
a consonant, as Konig ( Lehrgeb. I, p. 453) followed by Mayer Lambert 
(REJ., xxxv, 1897, p. 211) supposes, since we find a large number of 
roots ry which also have gutturals as radicals, and yet no consonantal 
1 appears, as one would expect according to Kdnig, if it had once been 
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few, being limited to Pi'els occurring only in tbe latest litera¬ 
ture, so that they are really Aramaic forms and not Hebrew, 
e. g., -nj; Ps. 119, 61; Dfp Est. 9, 21, 29, 31; Ksth. 9, 
27, 31; Dfiyn Dan. 1, 10. In case of the verbs yy the tri- 
consonant.il form with repeated second radical appears regularly 
in Hebrew in the 3d *iny. >na*. and fern., and 3d j>h(. of the 
Qal perf as the trans. form, while the more original biconso- 
nantal form is used as the form with intrans. meaning,' c. g., 
T)V ‘make narrow,’ but TV ‘ be narrow.’ Also a considerable 
number of regular Pi'ei forms from the amplified trieonso- 
nantal stem—which, as we saw, arc practically of non-occurrence 
in verbs V'J?- are formed from roots yy • e. g., VpH. Vpn. 
m.33D.^.pn.etc. 

It is clear from the foregoing that originally no Pi 1 cl intensive 
stem could be formed in the case of the biconsonantal verbs 
and yy. since the Pi'cl requires three radicals for its 
formation. It is not untfl these roots have been fully assimi¬ 
lated to the tricousouantal form that the Pi 1 el can be made. 
In actual fact the Pi' el of verbs . as was stated above, does 
not properly occur in Hebrew. We find in its stead the Pi'lcl. 
Also in the verbs mediae geminatae the Pi 1 lei occurs as the 
intensive stem, although some regular Pi'cl* arc found, e. g., 
. etc. 

With regard to the origin of the Pi 1 lei there have been a 
number of different explanations. In general, opinions as to its 
origin may be divided into two main currents according as it is 
supposed to have arisen independently in the verbs and 
y‘y ,* the agreement in final form being then accidental, or it 

present, e. g.. *03. ‘7V7 , #11. TIN P"® gutturals !), etc., proving that 
if ^ was second radical the presence of a guttural in the root did not 
prevent contraction as is supposed. Roots like * 7 ^? fojP) can. there¬ 
fore, be explained only as a separate class distinct from the roots \y . 
We cannot otherwise account for the difference in meaning between two 
roots, otherwise identical, like ^y, 26 , 10) 4 act unjustly, 

corruptly,’ and (part. plu. fem. [Yfo)£) ‘ suckle ’—the former is tri- 
consonantal with 1 as middle radical, the latter biconsonantal. 

1 Cf. Ges.-Kautzsch n , §67a, ? 2 : KOnig, Lehrgeb., 1, pp. 320. 831. 

5 Thus Bdttcher, Lehrgeb&ude, § 1016, § 1030, 2; Olshausen. § 251 b, 
252, 254; Konig, lehrgeb. I, pp. 451 and 349. 
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arose in the one class and was transferred to the other by anal¬ 
ogy. The latter view, that the PPlel arose in one class and 
was transferred to the other, is undoubtedly correct whatever 
explanation is otherwise adopted. It is the view followed by 
Kwald,' Hartmann,’ Slade,* aud Barth,' Ewald and Hartmann 
believing that the PPIH arose in the verbs while Stade 

ami Barth, although differing in other respects in their explan¬ 
ations of the form, believing that it arose in the verbs 1"17. 

St ado’s explanation, that the PPM arose from the Qul stem 
fjdma by reduplicating the final radical in order to indicate the 
intensive stem, producing qdm&ma, qum'nn, qOmim , is unten¬ 
able especially because the Q/d stem is not qdma, but qfana. 
The long d becoming 6 in qOniem is thns unaccounted for. 

Barth’s explanation, which is based on the triconsoDantal 
theory of verbs V'Jf, has been accepted by Kautzscb (Geseoius- 
Kautzsch, Hebrew Gram .*’, § ?i ra), although he follows the 
biconsonantal explanation of the verbs Y'J? (and § 67). 

There are, however, certain difficulties in Barth’s exposition, 
apart from the fact that it is based on the triconsouantal explan¬ 
ation, which render it impossible to accept his theory. His 
explanation is briefly as follows. 

A weighty indication that the PPM (Pd l M) did not arise in 
the verbs is the fact that they can and do form a regular 
Pi 1 el, e. g., 9?,“?. etc., -in Hebrew 'as in the other languages. 
In the verbs V'J?, PPel forms do not properly occur because of 
the difficulty of pronouncing an intervocalic [my italics] sharp¬ 
ened waw [as if a doubled 1 could be anything but intervo¬ 
calic!]; only the PPM with reduplicated final consonant, as in 
□Dip - >8 found. The reduplication of this final consonant 
in this stem of roots V'J7 is supported by a similar reduplica¬ 
tion in certain nominal forms in Arabic and Hebrew. In Arabic 
no verbal form with this reduplication is made in verbs V'j?,— 
only nominal forms occur. These nouns, in which no intensive 


* . 

meaning is present, are the peculiar inf's, like ‘ go away 


* Lehrbuch\ §§ 121a, 125a. 

* Op. cit., p. 2,8. 

1 Hebrew Gram., § 155 c, d. 

* Die Polel-ConjugaSion und die Puldl-Participien in Semitic Studies 
in Honor of Alexander Kohut, Berlin, 1897, p. 83-93, especially p. 84. 
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((jb med. i), ISjJS ‘be* med. u), etc.: the two inf 8. 
‘rule’, hJoS ‘be pregnant’; and the broken plurals 

idojk ‘pregnant’ and ‘barren for along time (camels),’ 

all from roots med. icwc and med. yod. In the case of roots 
med. yeminatae no corresponding formations occur. In Hebrew 
the nouns n/TJ ‘pleasure’, (V' rT3). TT3 ‘spark’ (Arabic S 
‘ emit fire ’) from roots V'J7 have this same reduplication. Only 
‘spark’ from J*VJ ‘sparkle’ is from a root py . This 

may be formed on the analogy of its synonym T)T3 • Except 
for this single instance, formations in Semitic corresponding to 
the Pi 1 lei are always from roots *YT • 

The same result is, according to Barth, arrived at from a con¬ 
sideration of the Hebrew participles 3312^». with which 
he says DDH and the uncertain are connected as regards 

formation. On *i7\& he lays little stress, since its meaning, and 
hence its root, is obscure. These participles are not intensive 
in meaning, but are simply Qal. Trans, in force, although 
having an apparently pass, or intrans. vowel T * in the second 
syllable, they are really qattdl forms represented in Hebrew by 
333- n-H. etc., in strong roots; by [H. TV in roots med. i. 
Accordingly from roots med. u of which no qattdl form occurs 
the original form of these participles was qaimcdtn. A “shar¬ 
pened” w being avoided in Hebrew more than a “ sharpened ” 
j [?], the doubled ic was given up, being replaced by the redu¬ 
plication of the following radical, so that qaimc&m became 
qaxomdm , qdmdm, the change of aie to 6 being similar to that 
in »ntO from n)D • 

Like these participles the JPPttl is to be explained. From 
□Ip the qittel must originally have been qaicicem with d for 1 
in the first syllable. The intervocalic sharpened w was avoided 
by substituting the reduplication of the final radical so that 
from qaunctm, qatemem becoming q6mem arose. 

In this explanation there is little that is convincing. That 
8 > 

the nominal forms like aijA-o, etc., have in Arabic a redupli¬ 
cated final consonant like the Pi'lil proves nothing for this ver¬ 
bal stem in Hebrew since the origin of these forms is obscure 
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ami a matter of dispute. Bartlrs explanation of them is no 
better than that of the grammarians which he rejects. He says' 

.?.** S ii 

that ii, e. g., arose from , beside which it occurs, 
because the phonetic sequence -ujii was unpleasant. This was 
obviated by inserting a consonant identical with the last one 
after the j so that we get b&\n4n. In the first syllable of this 
form, fi was changed to <1, and thus bdinUnat arose. The changes 
that Barth assumes here are all unsupported by similar phenom¬ 
ena elsewhere, and are therefore entirely gratuitous. It may 

>e ^ 

be that the forms like arose from an analogical com- 

. . s • - s , 

bination of the two regular inf's, like and . If this 

be true there is no organic reduplication in these forms. At 

any rate there is nothing in forms like ju^o, about the origin 
of which nothing is really known, that is like the Pi l lel , except 
the reduplicated final radical. Similarly the isolated forms 

|9.» » Si » . 

, 30y *., prove nothing. 

In Hebrew the nominal forms I71TJ TiT3< are entirely 

too few- to base any conclusions upon. Since is from a 
root and there are only two other examples of this forma¬ 
tion, it is just as possible to conclude that the formation origi¬ 
nated in roots yy and were transferred to those tned. u, 
especially since the root of TlTD- which occurs only in Job. 
41, 11, does not occur as a verb in Hebrew. 

Likewise the few forms DDVH and prove 

nothing. Barth himself attaches no importance to ^71^. It 
is most likely derived fro'm a root yy. 0DV1 is usually 
explained as having the adverbial ending D v. cf. Ges. -Kautzsch 1 ', 
§100g; Gesenius-Buhl'*, s. v. 1 There is no compelling reason 
for regarding QOY1 as anything but an adverb in the three pas¬ 
sages that it occurs. In DDV1 JDN Hab. 2, 19 we must connect 
DOIT with what follows, according to the suggestion made in 
the latest (14th) edition of Gesenius’ Dictionary. In Lam. 3> 

26 it is difficult to see how not to make DDV7 an adverb. A.V. 

* 

1 Die Nominalbildung in den SemitiscJien Sprachen, Leipzig, 1889, 
1891, pp. 211, 212. 

* In the 18th ed. Barth’s explanation was given. 
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translates, “ It is good that a man should both hope and wait 
quietly (DDVU- etc.” In Is. 47, 5, DpVl is clearly an adverb. 
Moreover the change of 1 to } in OOffi which Barth assumes is 
unexplained. This leaves only the two forms and 
upon which to base any conclusions. This would be precarious 
even if Barth had correctly explained them. But granting 
that they were originally qtiUdl formations as he says, there is 
no support for the supposition that the “ intervocalic sharpened 
to,” which must originally have been present, e. g., qiitnrdwy 
in verbs “ med. tc,” was any more unpleasant to the ear or dif¬ 
ficult to pronounce in Ilebrew in case of forms “ vuuf. tr” 
than in forms “ med.j ,” e. g., We find a consider¬ 
able number of forms with doubled 1, e. g., *7)^. • 

etc., and in verbs ’*‘£3 the first radical 1 is regularly doubled in 
the Niph. imp/., imv., and in/., e. g., . etc. In the ease of 

forms like "MJ7. rWJ/> etc., Barth tries to obviate this difficulty 
by the remark* “ Wurzeln mit durchweg cons, behandelten ir t 
. . . , gehoren nicht hierher.” There is, however, no reason 
why “ die Wurzeln mit . . . cons. . . . ic gehoren nicht hier¬ 
her.” There can be no difference between original tc in qum- 
tedm, if such there was (which the biconsonantal theory denies; 
cons. 1 that appears in roots is secondary), and that in 
‘ny.my. mi. etc., where 1 appears everywhere as a conso¬ 
nant, cf. Konig, Lehryebuudc I, p. 453. The case of the Niph'g. 
like JHV Barth does not consider. Moreover even though a 
doubled w were objectionable in Hebrew, as the preceding 
shows it was not, there is no parallel for reduplicating a radical 
in compensation for the lack of doubling in another. The 
approved method of compensation for the omission of doubling 
is to heighten the short vowel preceding the doubled consonant, 
as is done in countless instances in the case of the article, the 
Niph. imp/., imv., and inf. of verbs primaegult., e. g., "ID#*. 
1D#n • etc. Accordingly it is impossible to assume that an 
original qatetedm became qatemem. 

. Similarly the Pi l lU stem cannot be explained as coming from 
an original qiltciobn (qitmeem) becoming qOmem. In fact it is 

1 Die P6Ul-Conjugation, p. 90, n. 8. 
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absolutely impossible to assume such a verbal form as qaioxccm 
in roots *V'j7, as it was shown above that these roots had no 
middle radical. Consequently no form like g&vnc&m, etc., ever 
existed in Hebrew; the forms TJJJ.CPj}- etc., with doubled 1 
and *, are not Hebrew. 

We must, therefore, look for the origin of the Pi'lel else¬ 
where, and it is in the verbs that it is found, as Ewald and 
Hartmann saw. It is not necessary to assume with Hartmann 
that the lHHcl represents the III form of the Arabic. Ewald 
explained the 6 in D21D - e. g., as due to the obscuration of d'. 
This d arose from d in compensation for the difficult doubling 
of the second radical in 33D • To this explanation Barth objects 
that it presupposes an d after the first radical of the root, which 
does not occur in the Hebrew period, the form being always 
sibbeb, although he assumes & for l in his own explanation of 
jdwocm for ghowern. See above, p. 312, ^ 2. 

In the imperfect , however, as well as the forms agreeing with 
it in structure, viz., the imv. and inf, the regular forms are 
D3D’. etc. Here the original d after the first radical is retained 
throughout, i'sdbbeb accordingly would become i*sdbeb, with d 
lengthened from d in compensation, as soon as the doubling of 
the second radical is given up. The d is then obscured to 6 , as 
frequently in Hebrew, and hence the form 33iD'- From the 
impf the 6 was then transferred to the perf, e. g., 331D-* 

That there is a tendency to avoid the occurrence of three 
identical consonants in two successive syllables as in the Pi l el 
of verbs not only in Hebrew but in other languages, is seen 
from the fact that in classical Arabic beside such forms as 

icjOtXx , 5, etc., with doubled 2d radical identi- 

cal with the 3d, we find ooj-c , etc., with the 

3d radical replaced by the diphthong di, on account of the 

1 So also K6nig, Lehrgeb. I, p. 349. in the case of verbs Bickell. 

§ 116 ; and Land § 55 (two latter quoted by Konig). 

• In this explanation I have followed the principles established by 
Prof. Haupt, viz., that the impf. is older than the perf. (cf. his article 
in Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc.. New Series X, 1878, pp. 244-252), and that 
the origin of verbal forms is to be sought in the impf. as the more 
original form. 
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“ heaping up ” of consonants. Cf. Fleischer, Kleinere Schriftcn 
I, p. 138; Wright-deGoeje, Arabic Oram.* I, p. 69 C. In mod- 

ern Arabic even the simple Qal forms like with repeated 

- o 6 - 

consonant are given up, and forms like oocA« only are used.* 
In fact modern Arabic goes even farther in the case of such 
forms, using the form of verbs’ terliae & instead of those 

-O''.' -- B C , 

mediae geminatae ,' c. g., ootA* for ojlAo. 

The Pi l lel is therefore formed on the basis of the Pi l el of 
verbs jthe doubling of the second radical is given up on 
account of the tendency to avoid a succession of three identical 
consonants in two successive syllables, and the preceding short 
d is lengthened in compensation to d, and this is further obscured 
to 6. The corresponding passive form, the Pi l ldl , has d in the 
second syllable, e. g., 3DiD’. 33iD- The indication of the dis¬ 
tinction between act. and pass, by l (c in Hebrew) and d, 
respectively, is regular in Arabic in the impf., not only of the 
intensive stems H, III, but also of the IV, VII, VIII, and X 

»-x» * 

forms, e. g., II form ace., ^Jtibpads., etc. 

From the verbs yy the Pi l lel was transferred to the verbs 

*ry. 


Contribution* to Comparative Philippine Grammar '—By 
Frank R. Blakk, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The languages of the Philippine Islands so far as they are 
known’ form a closely related group of tongues belonging to 
the great Malayo-Polynesiau family, which embraces the lan¬ 
guages of practically all the islands between the east coast of Asia 
and the west coast of America south of 30° north latitude, 
with the exception of Papua and Australia, and also includes 
the languages spoken on the Malay peninsula at the south-east¬ 
ern extremity of the continent of Asia, and on the island of 
Madagascar off the coast of Africa. 

1 In the spelling of Philippine words in this paper, k « used instead 
of the older c and qu; g instead of gu before i, e; to instead of conso¬ 
nantal u before a vowel; i for initial y before a consonant; but with 
these exceptions it has seemed best to retain the traditional orthography. 
As in most of the languages the accent of words is not given, the accent 
marks have been omitted throughout, exoept where they indicate a dif¬ 
ference in meaning, and in the case of *** and ' in Tagalog, which indi¬ 
cate a final glottal catch (cf. below, p. 335). For the reformed spelling 
in Tagalog, cf. the foot-notes to my paper, The Expression of Case by 
the Verb in Tagalog, in this volume of the Journal. 

’ The languages of the Negritos, the diminutive black people who 
live in scattered tribes in the interior mountain ranges of the larger 
islands, and who aro probably the remnaut of the aborigines of the 
Archipolago, are said by certain Spanish authorities (cf. El ArchipiMago 
Filipino, Washington, 1900, vol, 1, p. 229; Lacalle y Shnobez, Tierras y 
razas del archiptelago filipino, Manila, 1886, p. 246) to be entirely dif- \ 
ferent from those of the other inhabitants of the islands. These author¬ 
ities state furthermore that the idioms of all the Negritos practically 
constitute one language, and that this language is of monsyllabic struc¬ 
ture as opposed to the dissyllabic structure of the Malay tongues. How¬ 
ever true this may have been originally, at the present day it is certain 
that those Negrito dialects about which anything is known are very 
similar in vocabulary and grammatical striicture to the other Philip¬ 
pine languages. It is probable, however, that the Negritos have in such 
cases more or less completely adopted the languages of the neighboring 
Malay tribes (cf. A. B. Meyer, Die Philippinen, JI Negritos, Dresden, 
1893 (Kdnigl. ethnogr. Museum zu Dresden, ix), p. 86 ff. 
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It is perhaps useless to hazard any conjectures as to the prim¬ 
itive seat of the Malayo-Polynesians, whose ancient history is 
practically a sealed book, hut it seems most likely that the 
cradle of the race was on some of the numerous islands which 
it now inhabits, possibly some of the large islands in the vicin¬ 
ity of the Malay peninsula. 

From this birthplace the ancient Malayo-Polynesians, forced 
doubtless by the increase in population, must have spread out in 
a series of waves or swarms, just as in the case of the primitive 
Indo-Europeans and Semites. Crossing at first by means of 
their canoes over the comparatively short stretches of sea between 
their home and the neighboring islands, they gradually pushed 
further and further out into the unknown, passing from island 
to island until they had occupied almost all the available land 
space of the Pacific. Some of the islands they probably found 
unoccupied, in others they must have come in contact with an 
inferior black race similar to that inhabiting Papua and Australia, 
as is shown by the remnants of this race which are found pushed 
back into the interior mountain ranges of some of the larger 
islands, notably the Philippines. 

The peopling of the Malayo-Polynesian territory probably 
took place in three great waves or series of waves, to which 
correspond the three grand divisions of tha Malayo-Polynesian 
languages, viz., the Polynesian, the Melanesian, and the Malay. 
The 180th meridian forms approximately the boundary between 
the Polynesian and Melanesian divisions from the north as far 
south as the latitude of the Fiji islands, practically all the lan¬ 
guages spoken east of this line being Polynesian. Further south 
the line bends to the west, the native language of New Zealand 
belonging to the Polynesian division. West of the dividing 
’line the Melanesian division extends in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion from the Fiji islands on the south,.including the languages 
of the principal islands of Melanesia and Micronesia. The 
Malay embraces the languages of the Malay peninsula, the East 
India islands, the Philippines, and Madagascar. 

The Philippine languages, then, may be more accurately 
defined as a subdivision of the Malay branch of the Malayo- 
Polynesian family of speech. 

The estimated number of Philippine languages varies accord¬ 
ing to the different authorities. The well known Spanish Fili- 
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pinologist W. E. Rctana, in his latest bibliographical work on 
the Philippines, 1 enumerates twenty-five different idioms; the 
great Philippine specialist, Professor Ferdinand Blnmentritt, 
of Leitmerit/. in Bohemia, in his brief survey of Philippine races 
and languages, 1 mentions at least thirty; while in an encyclo- 
pcdinc work on the Philippines prepared by the Jesuits,‘El 
Archipielago Filipino,” the number given exceeds fifty. 

Of many of the languagos enumerated in the larger estimates, 
practically nothing is known but the name, and it is quite pos¬ 
sible that many of those names are simply alternate designations 
of the better known languages, or, at most, designations of 
some slightly variant dialect. Beginning at the extreme north 
of the Archipelago, the languages about which anything definite 
is known are as follows. 

Batan is the language of the Batan and Babuyan islands to 
the north of Luzon. 

On the islaud of Luzon, Tagalog, the most important and 
best known of the Philippine languages, is spoken from coast 
to coast, in the middle region of the island, in the latitude of 
Manila Bay. On the west coast its territory does, not extend 
north of the Bay, but on the east it reaches as far north as the 
province of Isabela, the most northerly but one. of the provinces 
on the east coast, in which is situated the town of Palanan, 
where Aguinaldo was captured by General Funston. On the 
south and south-east it extends some distance down into what 
might bo called the tail of Luzon, trenching on the domain of 
Bikol, which ocoupies the remainder of the southern part of the 
islaud. In the region north and west of the Tagalog district 
are spoken a number of languages. Ibanag prevails in the north¬ 
east, in the valley of the Cagayan river, the greatest tobacco¬ 
raising district in the island; Ilokau occupies the north and west 
coasts, extending as far south as the gulf of Lingayen, between 
which and the Bay of Manila are found Pangasinan, Tino or 
Zambal, and Parapangan. In th<t mountainous district of the 
interior are ‘spoken the various Igorot dialects, among which 

1 Catdlago abreviado de la biblioteca filipina, Madrid, 1898. 

* Cf. List of Native Tribes of the Philippines and of the languages 
spoken by them, traos. by O. T. Mason in Report of Smithsonian Inst, 
.for the year ending June, 1899; Washington, 1901, pp. 527-647. 

* Washington, 1900; cf. vol. 1, pp. 1-148 passim. 
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it is probable that Gaddan, Giuaan, Ilongot, and Isinay are to 
be classed. 1 

Ou the Bisayan islands, which lie between Luzon and Min¬ 
danao, and on the north and east coasts of the latter island, 
Bisayan is spoken in a number of different dialects. 3 

Sulu is used by the Moros of the Sulu subarchipelago, which 
extends from the western extremity of Mindanao towards 
Borneo. The Moro tribes of Mindanao, which occupy parts of 
the west and southwest of that island, speak two almost identi¬ 
cal dialects, Magindanao and Malanao. Of the numerous other 
idioms reported as spoken on Mindanao, we know practically 
nothing about any except Bagobo, which is found near the 
great volcano Apo in the south-eastern part of the island, and 
Tiruray, which occupies a district near the Moro territory in 
the south-west. 

The island of Mindoro, which lies to the south of Luzon and 
west of the Bisayas, forms the domain of Mangyan, about 
which, so far as I know, nothing has yet been published. 1 The 
principal language of the Calaraianes and the long narrow island 
of Palawan, which form a chain stretching from Mindoro to the 
south-west towards Borneo, is Tagbanwa, of which the idioms 
of Agutaya and Cuyo, two small islands between Palawan and 
the Bisayas, are perhaps simply dialects,* though they are usually 
given as distinct languages. 

The tribes that speak these languages fall into three general 
groups according to their religion. Those that speak Batan, 
Ibanag, Ilokan, Pangasinan, Zambal, Pampangan, Tagalog, 
Bikol, Bisayan, Agutayan,* and ICoyuvan* are Christians; the 
Sulus, Magindanaos, and Malanaos are Mohammedans; while 
the remaining tribes mentioned are still pagans. 

Three different alphabets are in use in the Archipelago, viz. 
1) that of the pagan Tagbanwas and Mangyans;* 2) that of the 

1 Cf. Report of the Philippine Commission, 1903, Part 2, p. 780. 

1 Cf. my paper The Bisayan Dialects, JAOS. xxvi, 1905, pp. 120-136. 

1 Cf. Blumentritt, The Philippines, trans. by D. J. Doherty, Chicago, 
1900. p. 24. 

* The Mangyan alphabet, however, is treated in the following, viz., 
Blumentritt, Die Mangianenschrift von Mindoro, Braunschweig, 1896; 
A. B. Meyer, Schadenberg and Foy, Die Mangianenschrift von Mindoro, 
Berlin, \&95=Abhandl. u. Berichte d. Kdnigl. zoolog. u. anthropol.- 
ethnogr, Museums zu Dresden, No. 15. 
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Mohammedan tribes, the Arabic alphabet with some additional 
signs to denote some peculiar native sounds; 1 3) the Roman 
alphabet introduced by the Spaniards, in which all the languages 
of the Christian tribes, and all those of pagan tribes which have 
been reduced to writing by Spanish missionaries, arc written. 

At the time of the Spanish conquest, the principal of the now 
Christian tribes possessed alphabets that are practically identi¬ 
cal with those of the Tagbanwas and Mangyans,* and it is 
probable that the Mohammedan tribes originally had similar 
alphabets. These ancient alphabets have in both cases been super¬ 
seded by that of the race whose religion has been adopted. In 
the Mohammedan tribes no trace of them has been preserved, 
and their use in the Christian tribes seems to have died out 
about the middle of the eighteenth century.* 

The archetype of these natives alphabets seems to have been 
of Indian origin. As in the Indian alphabets, every consonan¬ 
tal character without addition represents the consonant fol¬ 
lowed by the vowel a, the other vowels being indicated by 
secondary marks. There was no way of expressing a consonant 
without a following vowel, hence such a consonant was omitted 
in writing.' 

' Similarly there are some additional characters in the Arabic alpha¬ 
bet adapted to Malay, Poreian, Turkish, and Hindustani, cf. Marsden, 
A Oram, of the Malayan Language, London, 1812, p. 1 f.; Salemann und 
Shukovski, Persisehe Gram. Berlin, 1889, § 1; A. MQller, TUrkischc 
Gram. Berlin, 1889, §5; Vinson, Manuel de la langue hindoustani, Paris 
1899, p. 5. In like manner the Amharic alphabet is the Ethiopic with 
some additional characters to denote some peculiar Amharic sounds, 
while Coptic is written in the Greek uncial alphabet with seven addi¬ 
tional characters borrowed from Demotic: cf. Praetorius, Die Amharische 
Sprache, Halle, 1879, p. 17, §1 a; Stoindorff, Koptische Grammatik, 
2“ ed., Berlin, 19(4, p. 5. 

* Cf. Marcillo y Martin, Estudio dc los antiguos alfabetos Jilipinos, 
Malabdn, 1895. 

* Totanes in his Arte de la lengua tagala, Sampaloc, 1745, states that 
at his time very few natives could read this alphabet, and that hardly 
any could write it: cf. the later edition, Binorido, 1865, p. 1. 

* This defect was remedied by the Austin friar Francisco Lopez, who 

in his Ilokan catechism (1621) written in Tagalog characters made use 
of a diacritical mark, similar in its nature to the Sanskrit virdma or 
Arabic suktin, to indicate a consonant standing alone; cf. El ArchipiAlago 
Filipino, vol. 1, p. 227. . . 
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The Roman alphabet, which is used in writing the native lan¬ 
guages, was formerly conformed to the peculiarities of Spanish 
orthography, but lately a number of improvements in spelling 
have been introduced, the most important being the use of k 
for c. and qu, and w for consonantal u. 

The Philippine languages have been influenced to some extent, 
principally in their vocabulary, by the languages with which 
they have come in contact. The vocabularies of some of them, 
notably Tagalog and Jlisayan, contain, in common with the 
other Malayan languages, a number of Sanskrit words, c. g., 
Tagalog and Bisayan bam ‘read’ (San. ‘languages’), 

haiaga ‘price’ (San. aryha). 1 

The languages spoken by the Mohammedan tribes, the most 
important of which are Magindanao and Sulu, contain a number 
of Arabic words, e. g., Magindanao and Sulu dunia ‘world’ 
(Arabic LoJ> dunld), Mag. alalala, alahutaala , Sulu allah- 
taal'i ‘ God ’ (Arabic x-UI alla/iu ta l dld 1 God, may he bo 
exalted’). 

The Christian tribes have adopted a considerable body of 
Spanish terms, e. g., Dios ‘ God,’ jvule, pare ‘priest.’ 

A few Chinese words arc found in Tagalog as designations 
of things specifically Chinese, e. g., cha or sa ‘tea’ (Chin. 
tcha), miki ‘a kind of vermicelli’ (Chin, ini-ki). 

At present the various lauguages arc being subjected to the 
influence of English, and English words will probably be more 
or less extensively borrowed. Already in the northern part of 
Luzon the English phrase ‘ no got’ is in common use. 4 

Spanish, besides influencing to some degree the native vocab¬ 
ularies, has also left its mark in a few cases on the grammatical 
construction. In Tagalog, for example, the cumbersome native 
method of coordinating pronouns and numerals, as in kami niya 
‘he and I’ literally ‘his we,’ has been more or less completely 

1 Cf. H. Kern, Sanskritische woorden in het Tagala, Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch IndiS, 4 d * Volg., D. 
4,1880, pp. 535-564; Sanskritische woordenin het Bisaya, ibid., 4 11 * Volg., 
D. 5. pp. 128-185; T. H. Pardo de Tavera, El Sanscrito en la lengua 
agala, Paris, 1887: cf. also my paper, Sanskrit Loan-words in Tagalog, 
JHU. Circs., No. 163, pp. 68-65. 

1 Cf. A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, Manila, 1905 (=Ethnological 
Survey Publications, vol. 1), p. 158. 
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driven from tlie field by the simpler Spanish construction with 
copulative conjunction.’ 

The materials for the study of the Philippine languages con¬ 
sist of texts, collections of conversational phrases, grammars, 
dictionaries, and vocabularies. Grammars and dictionaries of 
some sort exist of most of the languages mentioned; the others 
must he studied without these helps. The languages that are 
included in the following comparative studies are, vi/.., Tagalog, 
Bisayan (Ccbuan, Jliliguayna, Samaro-Leytean, Jfarayan), Bikol, 
Pampaugan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Igorot (Nabaloi, Bontok), 
Ibanag, Batan, Magindanao, Sulu, and Bagobo. 3 

GENERAL FEATURES. 

The most important characteristics which the Philippine lan¬ 
guages possess in common are the following. 

Words arc made up of roots and particles. Roots are mainly 
dissyllabic and indicate nominal or verbal ideas; practically all 
---- — - 

1 Cf. W. G. Seiple, The Tagalog Numerals, JHU. Circs., No. 163, pp. 
79-81. 

1 The principal grammars and dictionaries employed are, viz.: Totancs, 
Arte de la lengua tagala, reimpr., Biuondo, 1885; Campomanes, Lee- 
clones de gramdtica hispano-tagala, Manila, 1872; Minguella, Ensayo 
de gramatica hispano-tagala , Manila, 1878; Noceda, Vocabulario de 
la lengua tagala, 8 *ed., Manila, I860; Zueco, Metodo del Dr. Ollendorff 
.... adaptado al bisaya, Manila, 1871; Bermejo, Arte conpendiado 
de la lengua cebuana, 2*ed., Tambobong, 1894: Mentrida and Aparicio, 
Arte de la lengua bisaya-hiligayna, Tambobong, 1894; Lozano, Cursos 
de lengua panayana, Manila, 1876; Figueroa, Arte del idioma visaya 
de Samar y Leyte, 2»ed., Binondo, 1872; Encarnacidn, Diceionario 
bisaya-espaftol, 8 ‘ed., Manila, 1885; San Augustin and Crespo, Arte 
de la lengua bicol, Manila, 1879; Bergafio, Arte de la lengua pampanga, 
2 * ed. (?), Sampaloc, 1736; Pellicer, Arte de la lengua pangasinana, 
reimpr., Manila, 1862; Cosgaya, Diceionario pangasinan-espaiiol, Ma¬ 
nila, 1865; Naves, Gramdtica hispano-ilocana, 2 *ed., Tambobong, 
1892; Carro, Vocabulario iloco-espaliol, 2*ed., Manila, 1888; Sheerer, 
The NabaJoi dialect, Ethnological Survey Publications, vol. II, Part II, 
pp. 95-171, Manila, 1905: Jenks, The BontocIgorot, vol. 1 of series cited, 
Manila, 1905, pp, 227-248; De Cuevas, Arte nuevo de la lengua ybanag, 
2 *ed., Manila, 1854; (Batan grammar) cf. Retana, Archivo del biblidfilo 
fHipina, vol. II, Madrid, 1896, pp. xxxviii-xl ; Juanmarti, Gramdtica 
de la lengua de Magindanao, Manila, 1892; Cowie, English-Sulu-Malay 
Vocabulary, London, 1898; Gisbert, Diceionario bagobo-esjxiHol and 
espailol-bagobo, Manila, 1892. 
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may be used unchanged as significant words; e. g., Tagalog 
taxoo ‘ raau,’ ibig ‘ wish, want.’ Particles are mainly monosyl¬ 
labic, some being independent words indicating pronominal and 
adverbial ideas, others being used only in combination with 
roots to form derivative nouns and verbs, e. g., Tagalog lea 
‘thou,’ na ‘now, already,’ mag, a prefix used to form active 
verbs, e. g., mag-lard ‘play, sport’ from lard. From these 
ultimate components of the language other words are formed: 

a) by reduplication of the root, e. g., Tagalog susutat ‘will 

write’ from salat ‘ write;’ 

b) by the combination of two or more particles, c. g., Tagalog 

na-man ‘ also,’ from na ‘ now ’ and man ‘ even;’ 

c) by the combination of the root with one or more derivative 

particles, e. g., Tagalog s-um-ulat ‘write (imper. and 
. inf.), s-in-ulat-an ‘ was written on,’ from sulat. 

These languages are practically non-inflectional, there being 
no inflection except in some few instances in the pronoun and 
the verb, the variation being regularly at the beginning of the 
word. Pronouns are varied to express case, as a general thing 
three cases being distinguished, a nominative, a so-called geni¬ 
tive that is also the case of the agent and instrument, a so-called 
oblique that is used to represent all locative relations, place 
where, place whither, and place whence, including the dative 
and ablative of persons; e. g., Tagalog ito ‘this,’ nito ‘of 
this,’ dito ‘ in or to this.’ In the verb differences in voice, mode 
and tense may be indicated by change of the initial sound of a 
form, e. g., Tagalog mag-lard ‘to play,’ naglard ‘played,’ 
paglard, passive stem of same verb, where m indicates the infini¬ 
tive, n the preterit, and/? the passive. 

There is no formal distinction of gender even in the case of 
the pronouns of the third person. Whenever it is necessary to 
indicate the gender expressly, words meaning ‘male’and ‘female’ 
must be used in connection with the epicene noun or pronoun, 
e. g., from Tagalog kgbayo ‘ horse,’ kabayo-ng lalaki ‘stallion,’ 
aud kabayo-ng babayi ‘ mare;’ except in the case of certain 
nouns of relationship, where different words are used to express 
difference in gender, e. g., Tagalog ama ‘ father,’ ina ‘ mother.’ 
Even with these nouns the same word often denotes a relative 
of either sex, and the words for ‘ male ’ and ‘ female ’ must be 
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used when it is necessary to avoid ambiguity, e. g., Tagalog 
anaJc ‘son or daughter,’ anak na lalaki ‘sou,’ anak na bubarji 
‘ daughter.” 

These languages possess what might be called personal articles, 
i. c., words of a particular nature which arc placed before names 
of persons to denote case, e. g., Tagalog si Pedro ‘Pedro,’ ni 
Pedro ‘of Pedro.’* Many of them also have an article, the so- 
called inclusive article, which is placed before the name of a 
person to denote that with him are included those who are asso¬ 
ciated with him in any way, as his companions, friends, family, 
etc., e. g., Tagalog shut Pedro ‘ Pedro and his associates.’ 

The pronoun of the first person plural has regularly two forms, 
one of which includes, while the other excludes, the person 
addressed; for example, a Tagalog might say to a Spaniard 
tayo-nff kristiano ‘ we Christians,’ using the inclusive ‘ we ’ tayo , 
but kumi-ny Tacjuloy ‘we Tagalogs,’ using the exclusive ‘we’ 
katni. ’ 

An extensive use is made of certain particles called ligatures 
to connect words, phrases, and sentences which stand to one 
another in the relation of modifier and modified. 4 They stand for 
example between adjective and noun; verb and adverb; noun 
or verb and dependent clause, in this case playing the part 


1 These remarks apply also to the expression of gender in Malay, (cf. 
Marsden, op. cit. p. 29; Crawfurd, A Gram, and Diet, of the Malay 
Lang., London, 1852, vol. i, p. 10 ; Seidel, Praktische Gram, der Malay 
uchen Sprache, Hartleben’s Verlog [Wien, Pest, Leipzig], p. 18 ); and in 
Javanese (cf. Bohatta, Praktische Gram, der Javanischen Sprache , Hart¬ 
leben’s Verb), p. 81. 

'Personal articles are found also in Malay and Madagascan ; in Malay 
it is si, cf. Favre, Grammaire de la langue malaise, Vienne, 1876, pp. 
59, 92. The principal ones in Madagascan are i and ra, cf. Brandstet- 
ter, Tagalen und Madagassen, Luzern, 1902, p. 79 f.; Parker, A concise 
Gram, of the Malagasy Language, London, 1888, p. 47. 

a Tire same distinction is made also in Malay between kita (inc.) and 
kami (exc.), and in Madagascan between isika (inc.) and izahay (exc.); 
cf. Marsden, op. cit., p. 45; Parker, op. cit., p. 89. 

* Traces of similar particles are found iu Madagascan and some other 
Malayan languages, cf. Brandstetter, Tag. u. Mad., pp. 76, 83. In lan¬ 
guages of other families, similar particles are the connective t in mod¬ 
ern Persian (cf. Salemann and Shukovski, op. cit., p. 30, § 16), aod the 
genitive sign n in Egyptian and Coptic (cf. Ermann, Agyptischc Gram. 
2 “ Aufl., Berlin, 1902, p. 64; Sleindorff, op. cit., pp. 79 f., 88 ). 
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of relative pronouns and subordinate conjunctions; c. g., in 
Tagalog taxoo-rg mabuti ‘good man,’ mabuti-ng ginawil 4 well 
done,’ tawo-ng minamahal nang lahat 4 a man who is esteemed 
by all,’ the modifier and modified are connected by the liga¬ 
ture -ng. 

The ideas of 4 to be in a place ’ and 4 to have ’ are not expressed 
by verbs, but by particles which may be called quasi-verbs, in 
Tagalog wiy may , e. g., any libro'y na m lameita ‘the book is 
on the table;’ Uo-ng may umwa ‘this man has a wife.’ 

Verbs are generally made by combining derivative particles 
with the root. These particles are very numerous and their 
uses very various. By means of them voice, mode, and tense 
are distinguished, and also a variety of other modifiations of the 
verbal meaning, such as the causative, emphatic, etc.; for exam¬ 
ple from a root anil in Tagalog are formed, 
um-aral 4 teach.’ maysi-aral 4 teach (of many).’ 

may-aral 4 study, learn.’ magpaka-aral ‘teach earnestly.’ 

many-aral 4 preach. ’ ungm-aral 4 taught. ’ 

maka-aral 4 be able to teach.’ nag-aral 4 learned.’ 
magpa-arul ‘order, command aralin 4 be taught.’ 

to teach.’ inaral 4 was taught.’ 

maki-aral ‘join with someone pag-aral-in ‘be studied.’ 

in teaching.’ pinag-aral 4 was studied.’ 

pa-aral ‘ask for instruction.’ etc., etc. 

Perhaps the most salient feature of these languages is the pre¬ 
vailing use of the passive construction, active verbs not being 
used except when the agent is the most emphatic element of 
the sentence; for example in Tagalog in the sentence ‘he is 
reading a book,’ ‘he’ is more emphatic than the indefinite 4 book,’ 
hence the active is used, viz., siya'y bungmabasa nang libro, 
while in the sentence ‘lie is reading this book’ the definite 
object is ordinarily more emphatic than the agent, hence the 
passive is employed, e. g., Uo-ng libro'y binabasa niya .' 

In the present imperfect state of our knowledge of the Philip¬ 
pine languages any complete classification and subdivision is of 
course impracticable, but it is possible nevertheless to distinguish 
certain general groups. 

1 Cf. my paper, The Expression of Case by the Verb in Tagalog, in 
thi8 volume of the Journal, pp. 183-189. 
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The most important of these is a Northern Group, including 
the principal languages of North Luzon and the islands to the 
north, viz., Batan, Ibanag, Dokan, Pangasinan, and the Igorot 
dialects as far as they are known; and a Central Group, includ¬ 
ing Tagalog, Bikol, and Bisayan. Between these two groups 
lies Pampangan, which partakes in a measure of the peculiarities 
of both. In the south the dialects of the Magindanao and 
Malanao Moron belong together, while Bagobo and Sulu occupy 
isolated positions, Sulu being more like Malay than any of the 
other Philippine languages. The principal phonetic difference 
between the languages of the Northern aud Central Groups is 
that the former have no h sound (cf. below, p. 335). 

The principal differences in grammatical structure between 
these two groups are the following. 

In general the languages of the Northern Group form their 
plural by reduplication of the singular, e. g., Ilok. lalay 
‘ house,’ bulbalay ‘ houses.’ The languages of the Central Group 
employ a special prepositive particle manga for this purpose, 
e. g., Tag. bahay ‘house,’ manga bahay ‘houses.’ 

The Northern Group possesses the ligature a which is not 
found as such in the Central Group, e. g., Ilok. naimbag a too 
‘good man.’ 

Iu the Northern Group the personal pronouns have in general 
two forms of the nominative, an emphatic and a non-emphatic 
form; for example, ‘I’ in Ilokan is represented by Hah when 
emphatic, by ak when not emphatic. In the Central Group as 
a regular thing only one form of the nominative is employed, 
e. g., Tag. ako ‘I.’ On the other hand, in the Central Group 
these pronouns have both a prepositive and a postpositive form 
of the genitive, e. g., Tag. aking ulo and ulo ko ‘my head;’ 
while in the Northern Group only postpositive forms are found, 
e. g., Ilok. balay ko ‘my house,’ aso-k ‘my dog.’ 

As a general thing the languages of the Northern Group dis¬ 
tinguish only two tense forms of the verb, viz., a preterit and 
a form to represent all the other tenses, e. g., Ilok., mangara- 
mid , pret. nangaramid ‘do, make.’ In the Central Group as 
many as four tense and mode forms are distinguished, viz., a 
modal, used for infinitive, imperative, and subjunctive; a future; 
a preterit; and a present: e. g., Tag., 
maglarO ‘to play.’ naglarS ‘did play.’ 

maglalarb 4 will play.’ naglalarO ‘ is playing.’ 
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The languages of the Central Group possess three passive 
forms, by means of which not only the direct object of the 
verbal action may be made subject, but also words standing in 
other case relations of the verb, such as dative, instrumental, 
ablative, etc. 1 

In the Northern Group this function of the verb has been still 
further developed, the languages of this group possessing not 
only three passives, but also a number of other passive verbal 
forms called verbals, made on the basis of the verbal noun of 
action with prefixed pay, pan, etc. These take the place to 
some extent of the i and an passives of the Central Group. 
Examples of these forms in Ilokan are, 

daytoy ti pagpunas-mo kadagiti pinggan ‘ wash the plates with 
this (this the washing-instrument thine to the plates).’ 
ania nga oras ti panagmiaa ti pare ‘ at what hour does the priest 
celebrate mass (what hour the mass-celebrating-tirae of the 
priest)?’ 

asin tipagsurataiyo (<* an-go)' ‘to whom are you writing (who 
the writing-aim yours)?’ 

Pampangan, which, as was stated above, partakes in a meas¬ 
ure of the peculiarities of both the Northern and Central Groups, 
agrees with the Northern Group in not having the consonant 
h, and in possessing the ligature a, both emphatic and non- 
emphatic forms of the nominative, and exclusively postpositive 
genitive forms of the personal pronouns; but with the Central 
in possessing more than two tense and mode forms of the verb, 
viz., future, present, and preterit, and in the absence of the 
verbals which are so characteristic of the languages of the 
Northern Group. The plural of the noun is indicated by a 
special form of the article as often in Ilokan, e. g., ing laxoo 
‘ the man,’ ding laxoo ‘ the men,’ except in the vocative, where 
it is denoted by prepositive manga, e. g., manga taxoo, as in 
the Central Group. A special characteristic of Pampangan is 
the large number of forms which the personal pronouns have in 
the genitive, e. g., under various conditions ‘mine’ is ko, koo, 
ke, kee, or da; ‘his,’ no, noo, ne, nee, or na, 

1 Cf. my paper The Express, of Case by the Verb, cited above. 

5 In Ilokan the passive endings en and an + the genitive yo • you (pi.)' 
give eiyo, aiyo. The phonetics of the process are not entirely clear. 
The spelling may represent an assimilation of n to y, or perhaps a nasal¬ 
ization of the vowels e and a. 
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Magindanao seems to be more closely related to the Central 
Group than to the Northern, forming the plural of its nouns 
with many a, and making three tense and mode forms, viz., 
present, preterite, and imperative, c. g., swmdat ‘writes,’ 
sinumulat ‘wrote,’ sulat or panulat ‘write (imperative).’ It 
is, however, apparently without h, and possesses the ligature a 
like the languages of the Northern Group. The most charac¬ 
teristic peculiarity of this language are the forms of the per¬ 
sonal pronouns with prefixed or infixed l element (cf. below, 
p. 372), e. g., luki, salaki ‘my,’ salkitann, Ukitanu ‘we.’ 

Sulu, like Malay, possesses in the declension of its noun no 
spocial plural form or plural particle, aud forms its tense by 
means of auxiliaries, e. g., Iby na aku ‘I sleep,’ bakas aku 
matoy ‘ I have slept.’ The ligature, which is so characteristic 
of all the other Philippine languages, is here comparatively lit¬ 
tle used. 

NOTES ON PHONOLOGY. 1 

Original Philippine Sounds. 

From a comparison of representative words in the various 
languages it is evident that the primitive Philippine language 
possessed the following sounds, viz., 

vowels a, i, u or o Palatals \ 

Labials p, b , m, w and I k , g y y 

Dentals t, d , n, l , s Gutturals ) n<f 

Cf. the following comparative list of words in the principal 
Philippine languages. 



‘road’ 

‘ moon ’ 

‘drink’ 

‘cook’ 

‘five’ 

‘ eight ’ 

Tag. 

daan 

buwan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walo 

Bis. 

dal an 

bulan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walo 

Bik. 

dalan 

bulan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walo 

Pamp. 

dalan 

bulan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walo 

Pang. 

dalan 

bulan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walo 

Itok. 

dalan 

bulan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walo 

Iban. 

dalan 

tulan 

inum 

luto 

lima 

walu 

Mag. 

lalan 


inum 

luto 

lima 

walu 

Sulu 

dan 

bulan 

hinom 

lutoh 

lima 

walu 


1 In general the vowels of Philippine words have the Italian pronun¬ 
ciation; the consonants are to be pronounced as in English unless other¬ 
wise stated. 

’ Written ng when it stands at the beginning of a syllable. 
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Tag. 

per. art. 

si 

Bis. 

si 

Bik. 

si 

Parap. 

Pang. 

si 

Ilok. 

si 

Iban. 

si 

Mag. 

si 

Sulu 



‘ sickness’ 

•eat’ 

sakit 

kain 

sakit 

kaon 


kan 

sakit 

kan 

sakit 

kan 

sakit 

kan 

takit 

kan 

sakit 

kan 

sakit 
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‘sail’ 

‘heaven' 

layag 

langit 

layag 

langit 

lauag 

langit 

layag 


layag 


layag 

langit 

layag 

langit 

layag 

langit 

!ayag 



The diphthongs a} and a»t also probably formed part of the 
primitive phonetic system; a* is usually written ay, ai , and an, 
ao or an ; cf. 



• house’ 

‘day’ 

‘lake’ 

Tag. 

bahay 

arao 


Bis. 

balay 

adlao 

danao 

Bik. 


aldao 


Parap. 

balay 



Pang. 

baley’ 

ageo' 


Ilok. 

balay 

aldao 

danao 

Iban. 

balay 

aggau 


Mag. 

walay ' 


lanau 

Sulu 

bai 

adlau 

(lanau 


To these sounds are probably to be added, 

a) an indistinct vowel 5 (cf. below, p. 331 f.), 

b) r (cf. below, p. 333), 

c) the glottal catch (cf. below, p. 335). 
and perhaps h (cf. below, p. 335 f.). 


Remarks on the Vowels. 

The letters o and u are constantly interchanged in the same 
language in writing, e. g., Tag. otang , utang ‘debt,’ and 
according to the statements of the grammars this graphic dif¬ 
ference is represented by a corresponding difference in the pro¬ 
nunciation. Hence it is hardly possible to distinguish between 
primitive Philippine u and o. 

1 For the significance of this spelling with e, cf. below, p. 831. 
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There is also a similar interchange between the letters i and c, 
and the sounds represented by them, 0 . g., Tag. babayi , babaye 
‘ woman,’ but this interchange is so limited in scope, the e cor¬ 
responding to i rarely occurring, that all such cases are most 
conveniently referred to primitive Philippine 

The letters c and o are sometimes used to indicate the con¬ 
traction of the diphthongs and an, but usually in these 
cases the origin of the e or 0 is perfectly clear, and there is no 
chance of confusion with the other 0 and 0 . In the Central 
Group this contraction seems to be sporadic and confined to the 
final syllable of certain very common words, e. g., Tag. and Bis. 
mey ‘ have,’ Bik. dey * not to have,’ where the writing ey indi¬ 
cates the pronunciation 5; Tag. ikao'y for ikao ay , where the 
elision of the a of the particle ay points to the pi-onunciation 
iko. In Ibanag and Pampangan these diphthongs at the end of 
a word are regularly contracted before a possessive suffix begin¬ 
ning with a consonant, e. g., Iban. balc-k ‘my house’ Pamp. 
bake-mo 1 thy house ’ from balay ‘ house ’. In Ibanag the diph¬ 
thong ay is pronounced ej, i. c., the first element is pronounced 
e and not a, e. g., patay ‘ dead,’ ammay ‘ rice;’ in Pangasiuan 
the first element of both the diphthongs aj and an seems to be 
sometimes pronounced as e, as is indicated by the'spelling, e. g., 
baley ‘village, house,’ uyeo ‘day.’ 

Generally speaking, cognate words have the same vowels in 
all the different languages, a corresponding to a, i to i, o, u to 
0 , u. In a number of words, however, the vowels vary from 
one language to another, in general, Tagalog i being repre¬ 
sented in Bisayan and Bikol by 0 or a; in Ilokan, Pangasinan, 
and Magindanao by 2; in Ibanag and Pampangan by a ; e. g., 

(passive 



‘rice’ 

4 hear’ 

‘ room’ 

suffix) 

‘six’ 

Tag. 

bigas 

dingig 

silid 

-in 

anim 

Bis. 

bugas 

dungug 

sulud 

-on 

unum 

Bik. 


dangog 


-on 

anum 

Ilok. 

bagas 

dengeg 

silid 

-en 

innem 

Pang. 


dengel 


. -en 

anem 

Mag. 

begas 



-en 

anem 

Iban. 

baggat 



-an 

annam 

Pamp. 




-an 

anam 


1 In this article, unless otherwise stated, o and u, and t and e, are 
respectively considered as equivalent. 
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It is quite possible that this varied vocalism is the represen¬ 
tation of a fourth primitive Philippine vowel, an indistinct 
vowel like the Indo-European shewa,‘ which in a similar way 
is represented by several different vowels in the various Indo- 
European languages.* 

In Sulu there is a vowel corresponding to the German rt, e. g., 
tiUl ‘very,’ bukUn ‘it is not.’ This, however, seems to be a 
secondary Sulu development, words containing it having in some 
cases by-forms with a or o, u, or corresponding to forms with 
these vowels in the cognate languages, e. g., maisflg, vutisog 
‘ bold, intrepid ’ (Bis. maisog ); dak Up, dakap ‘ embrace ’ (Malay 
dakap). 

Remarks on the Consonants. 

Labials. 

A final p in Ibanag regularly becomes the glottal catch (cf. 
below, p. 336). 

In some of the languages of the Northern Group p and b pass 
at times into the spirants f and v. In Ibanag this change regu¬ 
larly takes place when original p is followed by u or o, e. g., 
fulu ‘ ten ’ (Pang, and Bis. polo , Magin. jrnlu , etc.). In Nabaloi 
Igorot p and f are often used interchangeably in the same word, 
e. g., apil or afil ‘ different;’ in others the p or f respectively 
are constant, e. g., palit * dear,’ andufit ‘ soft.’ 

In Bontoc Igorot, and also in the northern part of the Nabaloi 
territory, there is a similar interchange between b and f e. g., 
Bont. babayi and fafayi 1 woman,’ Nab. balei and falei ‘ house.’ 

In Ibanag, just as pu becomes fu, bu becomes vu, the b, how¬ 
ever, being still retained in spelling, e. g., buaya ‘cayman.’ 

The sound v occurs in the one word asivi ‘small ’ in Sulu. 

In Magindanao a b sometimes becomes to (written u), e. g., 
uato ‘stone,’ uala ‘boy,’ ualay ‘house’ (Tag. balo, bata, Bis. 
baXay ); but it is sometimes preserved, e. g., babay ‘woman,’ 
ngibu ‘ thousand’ (Tag. babayi , libo). 

In Nabaloi Igorot original tea regularly becomes gxoa (written 
gua or goa), e. g., gualo ‘eight,’ asagoa * spouse ’ (Tag. t calo y 
asawa). 

1 Cf. Brandstetter, Tag. u. Mad., p. 84. 

* Cf. Brugmann, Ortindriss der Vergl. Gram, der indogerm. Sprachen, 
2 '« Bearb., Strassburg, 1897, Bd. 1, p. 170. 
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Dentals. 

In Ibanag the combination ti regularly becomes si, e. g., 
sinakao ‘robbed’ from a root takao with infix in. An original 
final t regularly becomes the glottal catch (cf. below, p. 330). 

A d of the other languages is regularly represented by the 
affricativo c/tin Nabaloi Igorot, e. g., chalan ‘road,’ achalcm 
‘deep’ (Ilok. dalan, adaltrm), and in Bontoc Igorot the two 
sounds are used interchangeably, as in the place names Chakong 
or J)akong, Piuljmdchog or 1‘udpuddog. 

In Ibanag the combination di when not preceded by a (in 
which case d> r, cf. bciow, becomes ii (written ji), e. g., 
jinakay ‘ leprous ’ from the root dukay. 

In Ibanag an $ not followed by i seems to be regularly changed 
to t, e. g., utaua ‘spouse’ (Tag. asawa ), takit ‘sickness’ (Tag. 
sakit) ta ‘to, in the, etc.’ (Tag. sa ); but si the personal article 
(Tag. si). 

One of the most complex chapters of Philippine phonology is 
that which is concerned with the interrelations of the sounds d, 
r, l. 

In a number of words an Ibanag, Ilokan, Bikol, and Samaro- 
Leytean r corresponds to a Tagalog, Bisayan (except Sam.- 
Ley.), Pampaugan Pangasinan, Magindanao and Sulu l, e. g., 



‘ write ’ 

‘ Bilver ’ 

‘ thousand' 

‘ how much ? 

Iban. 

surat 

pirak 

ribu 


Ilok. 

surat 

pirak 

ribo 


Bik. 

surat 

pirak 

ribo 

pira 

Sam.-Ley. 

surat 


ribo (‘ million ’) pira 

Tag. 

sulat 

pilak 

libo 


Bis. 

sulat 

pilak 

libo 

pila 

Pamp. 

sulat 


libo 

pilan 

Pang. 

sulat 


libo 


Mag. 

sulat 



pila 

Sulu 

sulat 

pelak 

• 

pela 


As an original l is in general preserved without change in 
most of the languages, r is here probably to be regarded as the 
more original sound. 

An original intervocalic l is lost in Tagalog and Sulu; in Taga¬ 
log it is represented by the glottal catch between the two 
vowels, or a secondary h or semi-vowel is developed between 
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them, e. g., daan ‘ road,’ bahay ‘ house,’^o?cc» ‘ten ’ (Bis. rfa&m, 
balay, polo)-, in Sulu the two vowels are contracted, e. g., dan 
* road,’ bai 1 house,’ poh 4 ten.’ 

Iu Batan such an / seems regularly to become g, e. g., o//o 
‘head,’ 7 >o< 7 o ‘ten,’ tayay ‘house,’ bugan ‘month’ (Bis. olo, 
polo, balay, bulan). The same change is perhaps illustrated in 
Ibanag, Pangasinau, and Nabaloi piga ‘how much?’ (Bis. pilu). 
This change from l to y probably passed through the interme¬ 
diate stages, guttural r t and the guttural sonant spirant like g 
in the North German pronunciation of tage ‘ days.’ The writing 
y, indeed, may be simply an imperfect attempt to indicate the 
latter sound. 

In Nabaloi Igorot an / or r of the other languages is often 
represented by d, e. g., uloko ‘Ilokan’ (Ilok. iloko), mabadin 
‘possible’ (Ilok. mabaiin), sudat ‘write’ (Ilok. surat, Tag. 
sulai). 

In Batan the change from l to d is also found, e. g., ditna 
‘five,’ tatdo ‘three’ (Bis. lima, tatlo). 

An intervocalic <Jis in many of the languages often changed 
to r. So in Tagalog, Bisayan, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ibanag, 
Nabaloi, Batan, and Sulu; apparently not in Bikol, Ilokan and 
Magindanao, of. 

Tag. narilo ‘ is here ’ from dito ‘here.’ 

Bis. antna, duna ‘have.’ 

Pamp. kareni ‘to these’ from deni ‘ these.’ 

Pang, maronong ‘ wise ’ from root donong. 

Iban. ikarua 4 second ’ from root dua 4 two.’ 

Nab. marikit ‘pretty,’ cf. Tag. dikit ‘beauty.’ 

Bat. icharua ‘second,’ cf. Iban. dua ‘ two.’ 

Sulu ha ran ‘on the road ’ from dan ‘road.’ 

Ilok. ida ‘they’ from da. 

Palatals and Gutturals. 

In Ibanag final k regularly becomes the glottal catch (cf. 
below, p. 336). 

In Nabaloi Igorot k is often changed to the corresponding 
surd spirant like German ch, which may be represented by x, 
e. g., ixamen ‘mat’ (Ilok. ikamen), asixen ‘old man’ (Pang. 
asiken). 

In Bontoc Igorot k and g are constantly interchanged, e. g., 
kulid or gulid ‘ itch,’ yeka or yega ‘ earthquake.’ 
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Iu Batan a k in juxtaposition to an i sound either before or 
after it regularly becomes ch, e. g., icha- prefix which forms 
ordinals, machi- verbal prefix indicating accompaniment (Tag. 
ika, maki ). 

A <7 of the other languages is sometimes represented in Ilokan 
by r , the change in all probability being the reverse of the pro¬ 
cess illustrated by the change from l to g (cf. above, p. 334), 
e. g., haro ‘new,’ rabiy ‘night,’ darat ‘sand’ (Tag. bago, 
gab-i, dagat ‘ sea ’). 

In Nabaloi Igorot y becomes regularly dy, e. g., dyo ‘your,’ 
adyah ‘call’ (Ilok. yv, ayah). 

Taryngeals. 

Under this category the Philippine languages seem originally to 
have possessed the glottal catch or laryngeal stop, and perhaps the 
surd spirant A. The glottal catch is not recognized as a sepa¬ 
rate sound iu any of the works on the Philippine languages, but 
its presence in many languages is indicated by the statements 
of the grammars, and it probably occurs in all. For example, 
the Tagalog grammars speak of final vowels with guttural 
accent, of vowels pronounced separately from the single conso¬ 
nant which precedes them, and state that two juxtaposed vowels 
stand iu different syllables. These statements are to be under¬ 
stood as follows. The hiatus between the two vowels in such 
a word as doon ‘ there ’ is of course identical with the glottal 
catch: the fact that a vowel following a single consonant begins 
a new syllable, as for example in yab-i ‘night,’ indicates that 
between the two stands the glottal catch, which really begins 
the second syllable: the so-called guttural accent of a final vowel 
seems to be really a glottal catch after the vowel; when the 
final vowel has at the same time the stress accent, the vowel is 
marked with a circumflex, e. g., wald ‘is, has not;’ when it is 
• unstressed, with a grave accent, e. g., xoikd ‘word, language.’ 
The glottal catch in Ibanag resulting from a final stop is of 
course secondary (cf. below, p. 336). 

The spirant A does not occur in Ibanag,’ Uokan, Pangasinan, 
Nabaloi, and Pampangan, but it may have been an original 
Philippine sound, as it is preserved in the other Philippine 
languages; cf. 


1 Not given in the list of consonants. 
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‘ wind ’ 

‘dear’ 

Ilok. 

Pang. 

Nab. 

angin 


Pamp. 

angin 

mal 

Tag. 

hangin 

malial 


‘hair’ 

‘ before’ 

‘king’ 

book 


ari 

buek 

arap 

ari 

buhok 

harap 

hari 


In Sulu a word with vocalic initial sometimes takes a secondary 
h before it, e. g., hinom ‘drink’ (general Philippine mum). 
In Tagalog, Bisayan, and Bikol an h is sometimes inserted 
between a final vowel and the suffixes an and in (cf. below, 
p. 337). 


Other Phonetic Changes. 

The final stops k, p , t , in Ibanag arc, according to the state¬ 
ment in the principal Ibanag grammar, not pronounced, but the 
preceding vowel receives a peculiar aspiration . 1 This clearly 
points to the fact that these consonants have become the glottal 
catch, like the final k in Malay . 5 This pronunciation is indi¬ 
cated in the grammar by placing a dash between the final con¬ 
sonant and the preceding word, c. g., a-k 1 1 ,’ taki-t ‘sickness.’ 
In the present article, however, the dash will be omitted for the 
sake of convenience. Before this glottal catch the vowel a is 
pronounced as o, though a is usually written (but cf. so-k 1 1 ’). 

A characteristic feature of Ibanag and Ilokan is the doubling 
of originally single consonants, e. g., Iban. battu ‘stone,’ annum 
‘six’ (Tag. halo, atiitri), IIok. adda ‘be’ (Malay add). 

In Ibanag the final consonants b, d, g, n are assimilated to an 
initial consonant in a following word, c. g., kanak ku ‘ my food' 
< kanan ku; and all final consonants are pronounced in the 
same syllable with an initial vowel of a following word, the 
change from final surd stop to glottal catch not being made in 


1 ‘.. . quedan absolutamente sin aonido, y mudas; mas debe darse en 
la vocal, que les precede, un golpe de aspiracion, quo solo la voz de maes¬ 
tro puede espreear, y ensefiar debidamente.’ Cf. Do Cuevas, op. cit., 
p. 10. 

1 Cf. Seidel, Prak. Oram. d. Mai Sprache, p. 5. It is interesting to 
note that this final glottal catch is written (e. g., ana* ‘son’) 
which in Arabic in general is equal to fc+glottal catch, and which in 
some modern Arabic dialects has become simply the glottal catch. Cf. 
Favre. op. cit., p. 12; Marsden, op. cit., p. 11 f.; Wahrmund, Praktische 
Oram, der neu-arab. Sprache, Oicssen, 1861, p. 11. 
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this case, e. g., mtdngak ‘I want’ < nueluy dk, ayata mapia 
‘ great joy ’ < ayat a mapia. 

In Tagalog after a final vowel tlic a of the panicle ay and 
the conjunction at may be elided, e. g., any taw o'y mabxUi 
(< taioo ay) ‘the man is good,' ama't ina (< ama at) ‘father 
and mother.’ This elision may also take place after a final n, 
the n being lost at the same time, e. g., iya'y rnabuti (< iyan 
ay) ‘ this is good,’ amui't ali (amain at) * uncle and aunt.’ 

Many contractions and elisions take place in Pampangan, but 
the statements of the grammar on this subject are very meagre 
and unsatisfactory; cf., however, kana kita for kana ku ita, 
iyeni for iya ini, meny for me iny , yany for ya iny , totita for 
tv to ita. 

In Tagalog the suffixes an and in are added directly to a 
word ending in a final vowel with glottal catch, e. g., taro-an 
‘be taught;’ after other final vowels an h is inserted, e. g., 
sabi-h-in ‘be said,’ una-h-an ‘front part.’ The same rule as 
regards the insertion of the h probably applies also to Bisayan 
and Bikol. 

PRONOUNS DERIVED FROM PARTICLES. 

The Philippine pronouns with regard to their origin may be 
divided into two classes, viz., 

a) pronouns derived from monosyllabic particles, 

b) pronouns derived from dissyllabic roots. 

To the second class belong the indefinite pronouns, except 
those derived from the interrogatives, e. g., Tag. kauntt ‘a 
little ’ from the root unit, marami ‘ much ’ from the root dami; 
and the numerals, e. g., Tag. apat ‘four,’ lima ‘ five.’ 

To the first class belong 

a) the ligatures, 

b) the articles, 

c) the demonstrative pronouns, 

d) the interrogative pronouns, 

e) the personal pronouns. 

The present investigation will be confined to the pronouns of 
the first class, which will be treated in the order named. 

Pronouns derived from particles consist either of a simple 
root particle, or of a root particle combined with other prefixed 
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and suffixed particles. The prefixes are usually articular in 
character, and are employed to express case; the suffixes are 
ordinarily derived from ligatures which stood originally between 
the pronoun and the following word. Those pronouns that are 
inflected distinguish in general three cases (cf. above, p. 324), 
though sometimes two cases have identical forms. 1 


The Ligatures. 

The ligatures that occur in the various languages are the fol¬ 


lowing, viz.: 

Tag. na 

Bis. (in gen.) nga 

Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) nga 
Bik. na 

Pamp. 

Pang. 

Ilok. nga 

Iban. nga 


Bat. 

Ig. (Nab.) 
Ig. (Bon.) 
Mag. 

Sulu 

Bag. 


-ng 

(-») 

ay 

-y 

-ng 



-y 

(■«g) 

-n 



-ng 




-ng 

-n 

a 



-n 

a ya 

-y 


-n 

a 




a 




a 



a 

-n ay 

a i 



1 In the paradigms of the pronouns all those forma that are not given 
as nominative or genitive in the grammars are grouped under the oblique. 
As the oblique is often used as the equivalent of the genitive, e. g., Tag. 
ama nang batd=sa bata-ng ama ‘father of the boy,’ forms that are 
really oblique are often given by the grammars under the genitive, but 
this will occasion little difficulty from a morphological point of view. 
Sometimes the oblique forms are not given by the grammars, in which 
case they are probably to be formed by prefixing the oblique of the defi¬ 
nite article to the nominative. 

* Not specifically mentioned as ligature by the grammars, though 
examples of both occur. 

* Ka is also said to be a relative in the sentence dint doon kagi ka din 
nonga olitan ‘here are words that it is not proper to reveal;’ but it is 
hero in all probability simply the genitive of the definite article used 
before the following clause, which modifies kagi ‘words’ just like a noun 
in the genitive. 
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The forms with dash are used only after vowels, e. g., Bis. 
tawo-ny maayo ‘ good man,’ the others, in general, after both 
vowels and consonants, e. g., Bis. taxoo nya maayo ‘good 
man,’ maalam nya maytotoon ‘learned teacher.’ Tagalog ay, 
-y are used only to join together two elements that stand to each 
other in the relation of subject and predicate, and then only 
when the subject precedes, e. g., any taioo'y mabuti ‘ the man is 
good.’ Bisayan -y is also sometimes employed in this case, but 
is also used as the equivalent of the other ligatures.' 

The difference between -ny and -n in those languages which 
possess both is difficult to determine. Often they seem to be 
used interchangeably; in Pampangan -n is used especially before 
an indefinite noun, like the signs of the indefinite object in Bis., 
and Iban. (cf. below, p. 345); e. g., kuma ka-n danum ‘take 
some water.’ The choice of a and nya in those languages which 
possess both seems to be regulated by euphonic considerations: 
in Ilokan a must be used when the preceding word ends and the 
following begins with a consonant, e. g., toy a balay ‘this 
house;’ nya must be used when the preceding word ends and 
the following begins with a vowel a, e. g., dayta nya aso ‘that 
dog,’ otherwise the two are used indiscriminately. Ilokan -n is 
used before the adverbs sa and'fo, e. g., adda-n-sa ‘is there 
perhaps,’ adda-n-to ‘ will there be,’ and has also various other 
uses. 1 In Pangasinan ya is used principally to join clauses, e. g., 
alam so libro ya wala-d' silid ‘ bring the book which is in the 
room;’ -y is used as the equivalent of -n, and also as a substi¬ 
tute for the nominative and genitive of the articles, c. g., lalo- 
ra-y silla=talora-n silla ‘three chairs,’ on la dia-y Antonio= 
onla dia si Antonio 1 come here Antonio.’ Otherwise the four 
forms are practically equivalent except that -n and -y are only 


» Cf. my paper, Differences betu>een Tagalog and Bisayan, JA03. xxv, 
1904, p. 167 f. 

* Cf. Williams, Orammatische Skizze der llokano-Sprache (disserta¬ 
tion), MOnchen, 1904, p. 64 f. 

* Contracted from t oala ed. In Pangasinaq wala means ‘ to be,’ in 
Tagalog and Bisayan it means * not to be,* one being affirmative, the 
other negative. A. similar difference in meaning is presented in Semitic 
by Hebrew .-Qtt ‘be willing,’.Arabic ,| 'abd, Ethiopic flfl? : ’abafa 
‘ be unwilling, refuse.’ 
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used after vowels. In the meager specimens of Bontoc Igorot 
which are accessible -n is used after a vowel, ay after either 
vowel or consonant, e. g., c/iuioa-n lusot ‘two hundred,’ chmoa 
ay lifo ‘two thousand,’ Siam ay poo ‘ninety’ (nine tens). In 
Magindanao a is the usual ligature, i being used mainly after 
interrogative words instead of the article su, e. g., tiny in i 
midtalu salka ‘who spoke to you?’ In Sulu the ligature i 
occurs sporadically, e. g., pda ihtdun ‘how many months?’ In 
Bagobo the ligature is used as relative. 

All these ligatures seem to be derived from the four particles 
na, nf/a, a , and i. The forms -n and -ntj arc shortened respec¬ 
tively from na and nrja; i after a vowel forms the second cle¬ 
ment of a diphthong and is then often written -y ; ay and ya 
arc probably combinations of the two particles a and i; na and 
nya arc perhaps simply two forms of the same particle. 

The Articleg. 

The Philippine languages possess not only a definite and 
.indefinite article, which are in the main equivalent to the corre¬ 
sponding English articles, but also a personal and an inclusive 
article (cf. above, p. 325). 


Dofiuit* Article. 

The forms of the definite article in the various languages are, 
viz.: 



nom. 

gen. 

obi. 

Tag. 

an g 

nang 

sa 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

aug 

sa 

sa 

Bis. (Hil.) 

ang (ing) 

sang 

sa 

Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) an (in) 

san, nan, kanan sa 

Bis. (Har.) 

ya, nan 

' - 

sa, kan, 

-\ 

et 

Bik. 

an, si 

nin, ninsi, sa, 

kan 

Pamp. 

sg. ing 

ning • 

king 


pi. ding 

(ding) 1 

karing 

Pang. 

sg. so, say 

na 

ed 


1 Doubtless the correct form (cf. inc. art.), though not given by the. 
grammar. 
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Pang. 

p i i 8jirjl y> ira y> 

i ray; so saray 

day 

na saray 

ed saray 

Ilok. 

sy. iti, ti 

ti 

iti 


pi. dagiti 

dagiti 

kadagiti 

Igor. 

(Nab.) e' 

ne 

sun, chi 

Iban. 

i 

na 

ta 

Bat. 

u, su 

nn 

du, («, su)* 

Mag. 

su 

j na, nu,* sa 

1 kuna, kami* 

sa, kan a, 
kanu* 

Sulu 

in 

sin, kan 

ha, pa 

Bag. 

yan, i 

ka, ta 

ka, ta • 


Nominative. 

Forms that are apparently root particles are pa, si, i, u, ti. 
Ya is probably identical with the ligature ya; si is the personal 
article used as definite (cf. below, p. 346); i is probably iden¬ 
tical with the ligature i; ti is probably identical with the demon¬ 
strative root particle ti (cf. below, p. 353). 

Pangasinau, Batan, and Magindanao su, so, may be a root 
particle, or u with an inflectional s borrowed from si, the nomi¬ 
native of the personal article. Nabaloi e may be a variant form 
of i, or a contraction of *ay identical with the ligature ay. 

The forms any, an, iny, in, yan seem to consist of the root 
particles i and ya just described, and a which is probably iden¬ 
tical with the ligature a, followed by the ligature -ny, -n,* which 
is regularly used in these languages between two words that stand 
to one another in the relation of modified and modifier, when the 
first of the group ends in a vowel. Originally the root particle 
was the article, and -ny, -n simply a connective, the -ny in Taga- 

1 Also given as objective along with sun and chi. 

1 The oblique case forms are given as du, lu, su. but this is almost cer¬ 
tainly a mistake for du, 1. u, su. 1. being an abbreviation for ‘ or,’ as 
in the nominative su 1. u. No particle which could be connected with 
this apparent lu occurs in any of the languages, except, perhaps, in 
Magindanao (cf. below, p. 372) and there it seems to be a foreign ele¬ 
ment. As these forms are headed ‘dat., ac., abl.’ the forms u, su are 
probably nominatives used as accusatives (cf. below, p. 880, ft. nt. 1). 

1 As these forms arc given by Juanmarti in the paradigm only in con¬ 
nection with the fpllowing plural particle manfia, the u may be a modi¬ 
fication of a due to the labial m. 

4 Cf. Brandstetter, Tag. u. Mad., p. 78. 
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log a-ng la\oo ‘ the man ’ being no more a part of the article 
than the -ng in ito-ng taxoo ‘this man.’ The ligature, however, 
has become an integral part of the article, as is shown bv the 
pronominal use of the article before an oblique case, e. g., Jag. 
angta tawo ‘that of the man,’ where the ligature would ordi¬ 
narily not be employed. 

Pangasinan sag seems to be a combination of a root particle 
sa and the ligature i. Whether this su is ultimately identical 
with the sa of the oblique ease (of. below) is uncertain. 

Ilarayan nan is probably borrowed from the genitive, being 
doubtless identical with the Samaro-Leytean genitive van (cf. 
below). 

Ilokan iti seems to be a combination of the simpler form ti 
with an articular prefix i doubtless identical with Ibanag nomi¬ 
native i, and ultimately with the ligature i. This i is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the prepositional i which occurs in the identical 
oblique case iti (cf. below). 

The plural forms in Pangasinan and Ilokan contain a plural 
element da, ra, which is identical with the root particles da, ra, ‘ 
la of the third person plural (cf. below, p. 381 f.). In Pangasi¬ 
nan ra is always followed by the ligature i, and it also may 
take the prefixes i, sa, and so sa, i being identical with the i 
of Ilokan nominative iti , sa and so with the sa and so of the 
Pangasinan singular. In Ilokan the plural is made by prefixing 
dag, consisting of (7«+ an additional plnralizing element //,' to 
the singular iti. In Pampangan ding, which like the singular 
forms ang, ing, contains the ligature -ng, di may be a modifica¬ 
tion of da due to the influence of the i of the singular, or it may 
be an independent root particle (cf. below, p. 348). 


Genitive. 

The genitive forms that are apparently root particles are sa, 
et, na, ti, ka. Ti is the same as the ti in the nominative; sa, et 
and ka belong rather to the oblique (cf. below); na is probably 
identical with the ligature na. 

Batan nu and perhaps Magindanao nu (cf., however, p. 341, 
ft. nt.) may be a root particle, or it may be u with an inflec- 


1 Cf. my article, The Bisayan Dialects, cited above, p. 127. 
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tioual n borrowed from na. Nabaloi ne is either a variant form 
of m, or na + the ligature i. Bagobo to. has apparently no rep¬ 
resentative in any of the other languages, Ibanag ta (obi.) rep¬ 
resenting an original sa. 

The forms nang, nan, sang, nan, consist of the root 
particles na and sa followed by the ligature -ng, -n. The 
forms niitfft H * w consist of a similar combination of the ligature 
with a particle tli, which may itself be a root particle, or the 
root particle iwith an inflectional n borrowed from na. 

In Bikol ninsi the genitive is prefixed to the nominative. 
Sulu sin is probably the nominative in with an inflectional s 
borrowed from the genitive and oblique sa (cf. below, p. 354). 
The forms kan, kanan, kana, kanu, seem to be borrowed from 
the oblique (cf. below). 

The plural forms in Pampangan and Ilokan are identical with 
the nominative. In Pangasinan the form day (= plural particle 
da -f- ligature i ) is probably more original than ray of the nom¬ 
inative, where the r is doubtless due to the analogy of the 
other nominative forms (cf. below, p. 382): in the form na 
saray, na, the genitive singular, is prefixed as genitive case sign 
to the nominative. 


Oblique. 

The forms that are apparently root particles are sa (including 
Iban. ta, cf. above, p. 333), et, ed, *di (Nab. chi, cf. above, 
p. 333), ha, pa, ka. Et and ed are probably identical, and are 
perhaps to be connected with di; di is doubtless identical with 
the Malay preposition di * in;’ Sulu ha is perhaps to be connected 
with the Sulu active verbal suffixes a, ha just as the i of Ilokan 
i-ti is probably identical with the active verbal suffix i of Malay 
(cf. below); Sulu pa, which indicates motion towards, is per¬ 
haps identical with the verbal prefix pa, which is used to form 
verbs of motion, e. g., Tag. pa-rito ‘come here’ from dito 
‘here,’ pa-sa-Maynila ‘go to Manila’ from sa-Maynila ‘in 
Manila ka is doubtless identical with the Malay preposition ka 
‘to, towards.’ For Bagobo ta cf. under genitive. 

The form kan consists of the root particle Aa+ligature n; 
Pampangan king consists of the ligature ng and a root par¬ 
ticle ki which is probably modified from ka under the influence 
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of the i vocalism of the other forms; Baton tin is probably u 
with an inflectional d borrowed from the particle di; Xabaloi 
sun consists perhaps of the root particle « with an inflectional x 
as in Sulu genitive w>, and ligature n; Ilokan iti consists of the 
root particle ti, and a prepositional i' identical with the i of the 
Tagalog adverbs and prepositions xa i-babao ‘ over/ xa i-taax 
‘above,’ xu i-babtl * below,’ xa i-lalhn ‘ underneath,’ which con¬ 
sist of a root preceded by two prepositional elements i and xa. 
This i may be identical with the prefix i of the passive, just as 
in Malay di is both proposition and passive prefix.’ The same 
preposition i seems also to occur as active suffix in Malay, where 
it is equivalent to the active suffix kan> connected with the prep¬ 
osition Jca.* 

In Samaro-Leytcau kanan , Magindanao ka/ui, kanu, ka is 
prefixed as oblique case sign to the genitive; in the plural of 
Pampangan and Ilokan to the nominative-genitive. In the 
Pagnasinan plural, ed is prefixed as oblique case sign to the 
nominative. 

For the Batan forms n and su, which arc identical with the 
nominative, cf. above, p. 341, ft. nt. 2. 

Indefinite Article. • 

The idea of the indefinite article, whenever it is not indicated 
sufficiently by the nature of the construction, is expressed by 
the numeral one, which uulike the numerals from ‘ two ’ upward 
seems to be derived from pronominal particles. This numeral, 
however, is not inflected, but expresses its case by means of an 
inflected word placed before it. Its forms in the various lan¬ 
guages are, viz.: 


Tag. 

isa 

Ilok. 

meysa 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

usa 

Igor. (Nab.) 

saxei 

Bis. (HU.) 

isa, usa 

Igor. (Bon.) 

isa 

Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) 

usa 

Iban. 

itte, tadday 

Bik. 

saro 

Mag. 

isa 

Parap. 

isa, metong 

Sulu 

isa 

Pang. 

isa, sakey 

Bag. 

sabbad 


1 Cf. Brandstetter, Tag. u. Mad., p. 78. 

* Cf. Favre, Grammaire de la langue malaise, Vienne, 1876, pp. 182, 
158. Seidel, op. cit., pp. 52, 66. 

* Cf. Marsden, op. cit., p. 50. 
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All of these forms except Panipangan melong, which is not 
clear, are derived fx-om a root particle sa, which is used for 
‘ one’ in Javanese and Malay. The initial i of isa is probably 
the same articular i which has already been seen in Ilokan 
nominative iti, and which has an extensive use in the demon¬ 
strative and personal pronouns (cf. below). 

Ilmnag itte probably consists of *itta + the ligature *, just as 
dur- ‘two’is probably equivalent to dna-\-i ; Htta is doubtless 
derived from *ita (=isa, cf. above, p. 333), with the doubling 
which is so characteristic of Ibanag (cf. above, p. 33G). In 
Ilokan instead of the simple i, mey, contacted from mat, a 
combination of i and the adjectival prefix ma, is used, just as 
it is employed instead of the simple i of many of the other lan¬ 
guages, in the formation of the ordinals, e. g., Ilok. maikapat 
‘ fourth ’ (Tag. ikapat). 

The u of Bisayan usa is probably identical with Batan u (cf. 
also below, pp. 354, 361). 

Ibanag tadday (< *sadduy, cf. above, p. 333) is perhaps to 
be analyzed as root particle sa-\- da, root particle of third per¬ 
son plural, + ligature t, the doubling being phonetic. The . 
second elements of Bikol sa-ro, Pangasinan sa-key , Nabaloi sa- 
xei, Bagobo sa-bbad are, perhaps, similar in nature to the 
numeral coefficients of Malay. 1 

Under the head of indefinite articles are best considered those 
particles which indicate the indefinite object of an action. In 
Cebuan these are ng, more rarely ak; in Hiliguayna and Samaro- 
Leytean sing and sin respectively: e. g., Cebuan kumulia ka 
ug tubig ‘take some water.’ The two last are probably iden¬ 
tical in formation with sin, the genitive of the definite article in 
Sulu. In Ibanag a particle tu, perhaps identical with Batan and 
Magindanao sw, Pangasinan so, .is employed, e. g., apam mu tu 
kauak ku ‘bring me something to eat.’ 

Personal Article. 

The forms of the personal article in the various languages 
are, viz.: 


»Cf. Favre, op. cit., p. 71 f.; Maxwell, Manual of the Malay Lang., 
London, 1902. p. 70f. 
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nom. 

gen. 

obi. 

Tag. 

si 

ni 

kay 

Bis. 

si 

jni 

I kanan (Sam.-Ley.) 

j kay (Hil., Har.) 

( kan (Ccb., Sam.- 
Ley., Ilil. 

Bik. 

si 

ni 

ki 

Pamp. 

i 

nan 

kan 

Pang. 

si 

nen 

ed 

Ilok. 

si,: 

ui ni 

ken 

Igor. (Nab.) 

si' 

nan, ne 

sun, sikan 

Iban. 

si 

ni 

ta, takkua, tak- 
kuai 

Bat. 

si 

ni 

di 

Mag. 

Sulu 

si 

hi 

ni, kani 

kani 

Bag. 

si 

ni 

kan 


The usual nominative is the root particle si. In Parapangan 
i, identical with the root particle i of the definite article, is 
employed, and with this, Sulu hi is perhaps identical, as a second¬ 
ary h is sometimes developed before an initial vowel (cf. above, 
p. 336). Ilokan ni is derived from the genitive (cf. below, 
p. 387). 

The usual genitive is the particle ni (cf. above, p. 343). The 
forms nan, kanan , ne are to be explained like nan, kunan, tie 
of the definite article. Pangasinan nen seems to be the articu¬ 
lar root particle n«-fthe ligatures * and », *nain being contracted 
to nen (cf. above, p. 331). Magindanao kani belongs rather to 
the oblique. 

In the oblique case most of the forms are based on the articu¬ 
lar root particle ka: kan consists of ka + the ligature »; kay , 
of ka -f the ligature y; Ilokan ken is probably to be analyzed, 
like Pangasinan nen, as ka+i+n ; Magindanao kani consists 
of ka -f- the genitive ni: Nabaloi sikan is kan with what is 
apparently the nominative si prefixed. Bikol ki seems to be a 
modification of ka due to the influence of the i in the other case 
forms si aud ni. Pangasinan does not distinguish between the 


Also given as objective along with sun and sikan. 
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definite and personal articles in the oblique case, ed serving for 
both, and in Ibanag the oblique case la of the definite article is 
used either alone or in the compound forms takkua, takkuani 
as the oblique of the personal article. The kua in the com¬ 
pounds just mentioned is a noun meaning ‘thing, possession,’ 
which is used in llokan and Ibanag in conjunction with the post¬ 
positive genitives of the personal pronouns to form possessive 
pronouns, e. g., kua-k 1 mine/ kua-m ‘thine,’ etc. 1 ; ni is the 
genitive of the personal article. Batan di is doubtless identical 
with Nabaloi chi , Malay di (cf. above, p. 343). 


Inclusive Article. 

The forms of the inclusive article, in so.far as they are given 
by the various grammars, are as follows, viz.: 


nom. 


Tag. 

sina 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

sa 

Bis. (Hit.) 

sanday 


sila nay 


sila ni 


sila si 


sila sa’ 


gen. 

obi. 

nina 

kana 

na 

ka 

nanday 

kanday 

ila nay 

sa ila nay 

ila ni 

sa ila ni 

nila ni 

kanila ni 


Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) 

sira 

nira 

Bik. | 

sa, sainda sa, 
sinda sa 

na, ninda na 

Pamp. 

di 

di 

Pang. j 

sara di 

da di 

sikara di ! 

na sara di 

Ilok. 

da' 

da’ 

Iban. 

da 

da 


kanda 

oa, sainda na 
kari 

ed sara di 
takkuara 


The Tagalog forms are compounded of a particle na, perhaps 
identical with the ligature na, and the case forms of the per¬ 
sonal article, ka being used instead of ka-y. 


1 Cf. Naves, op. cit., p. 85; De Cuevas, op. cit., p. 77. 

* Cf. Mentrida and Aparicio, op. cit., p. 10. 

* Cf. Naves, op. cit., pp, 80, 121. 
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Cebuan and Bikol sa, which occurs also in Hiliguayna sila sa, 
seems to be a modification of si, a perhaps being borrowed from 
the plural particle da, where it was felt as a plural ending. 
The other case forms na and ka were then made on the basis of 
sa ,■ the nominative case sign s being changed respectively to n 
and k. 

In many instances the inclusive article is based on the pro¬ 
noun of the third person plural (cf. below, p. 379 IT.). In Ilili- 
guayna, Sunday is the pronoun samla ‘ they ’ + the ligature i; 
nanday and kanday arc made on this basis by simply changing 
the case sign: sila nay and its declined forms is a combination 
of the pronoun sila ‘ they ’ with a particle nay, probably na, 
identical with na in Tagalog si-na, -f- the ligature i: for sila sa 
cf. below. The other Hiliguayna forms consist of siUi followed 
by the nominative or genitive of the personal article. 

Samaro-Leytean sir a, nira are identical with the correspond¬ 
ing forms of the pronoun of the third person plural; the oblique 
kaada is to be connected with the stem of Hiliguayna sanday. 
The Bikol forms like sinda sa, ninda na, etc., and Hiliguayna 
sila sa, consist of the forms of the pronoun of the third person 
plural followed by the nominative or genitive of the inclusive 
article sa; sainda sa, if it is not a typographical error, owes its 
initial syllable sa to the influence of the inclusive article sa. Ilo- 
kan and Ibanag da is identical with the root particle da of the pro¬ 
noun of the third person plural. The sign of the oblique case in 
Ibanag, viz., takkua- is to be explained as in the case of the per¬ 
sonal article. Pampangau di may be a modification of da due to 
the influence of the prevailing i vocalism of the articular forms, 
but the occurrence of di as the final element of the inclusive 
article in Pangasinau, where there is no such influence, seems 
to indicate that di is an independent particle: kari is di 
with prefixed case sign ka. In Pangasinan the inclusive 
article is made by prefixing to di, forms derived from the pro¬ 
noun of the third person plural or from the plural of the defi¬ 
nite article: sikara is identical with one of the pronouns of the 
third person plural; the other elements prefixed to di are the 
corresponding case forms of the plural of the definite article 
without the ligature -y. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

With regard to their meaning, the demonstrative pronouns 
may be divided into two general classes, A) the nearer demon¬ 
stratives, which may be translated by ‘ this;’ B) the more remote 
demonstratives, which may be translated by ‘that.’ Within these 
two general groups, especially in the second, there are in most 
of the languages further subdivisions of meaning. For example, 
in Tagalog, yuri indicates something that is nearer the speaker 
than the person addressed, ito, something that is near both, 
ii/an, something that is nearer the person addressed than the 
speaker, and yaon , something that is distant from both. 

These more minute distinctions, however, are of practically 
no importance from a morphological point of view, and even in 
the case of the two main semantic groups, we often find what is 
nearer demonstrative in one, used as remoter demonstrative in 
another, e. g., Tagalog ito ‘this,’ Samaro-Leytean ito ‘that.’ 

In general the demonstratives are made up of three elements, 
viz., (a) demonstrative root particles; (b) prefixed particles, 
usually of articular origin, which deno.te case and sometimes 
number, and which will be known as case indicating particles; 
(c) connective particles or ligatures, which are of two kinds, 
those that connect case indicating prefix with the root particle, 
and those that are suffixal in character, representing what was 
originally ligature between the demonstrative and following 
noun. Sometimes a demonstrative seems to contain two root 
demonstrative particles, viz., in Magindanao en-tu and in the 
Ibanag forms ending in -ye. In Bagobo an adverbial particle 
go appears as final element in some of the demonstratives. 

The forms of the demonstrative pronouns in the various lan¬ 
guages are, viz.: 
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a. 

bo 

CO 

CO 

M 

w 


a 

gm 

s 

s 

s 

s 

. S 3 x 




G. dania; na saraya dantan; na saratan danman; na 
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The root particles of the demonstrative are di, ni, to, ya, on, 
no, ti, ta , nut, cn, and possibly a (cf. below, under ya and no). 
The particles ya, no, a are probably identical, respectively, with 
the ligatures, ya, no, a. 

J)i, which when intervocalic appears in many languages as 
ri, is found in Tag. ya-ri, yi-ri, yr.-ri, ni-ri, all the forms of 
Ceb. ka-ri, Iban. ya-ri, ya-ri, Bat. u-ri, Ilok. doy-di, dc-di- 
ay, and in Nab. mi-di-ai, m-di-ai. The root particle is found 
uncorabined only in Ilokan. Ilokan dedioy is doydi + the 
double ligature ay, day being contracted to dc. In Ibanug the 
forms yad and yud seem to to shortened from yori and yon 
respectively; and these shortened forms were then augmented 
by the addition of a, probably the ligature a, viz., yarn, yarn, 
and ye, probably contracted from the ya which occurs as the 
pronoun of the third person + the ligature -y, viz., yajje 
(<*yad-iye), ynjje ( <*yud-ye). 

M' occurs in Tagalog oblique di-ni and all the forms of 
. Cebuan k-i-ni, Hiliguayna, Samaro-Leytcan, Bikol, Pampan- 
gan, Sulu, and Bagobo i-ni, and Magindanao i-ni-a. 

To occurs in all the forms of Tagalog i-to, Cebuan k-i-to-t , 
Hiliguayna i-to-n, Saraaro-Leytean i-to, Ilokan day-to-y, 
Ibanag ya-tu-n, ya-tu-n-ye, in Bagobo to, to-y, to-i-go, probably 
in Magindanao en-tu, Sulu ie-tu, and in all the forms derived 
from the stems, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, and Samaro-Leytcau ad- 
to, Haravan ag-to, and Bikol id-to. The second t of the Cebuan 
forms kitot, etc.; kadlot , etc., is probably due to incomplete 
reduplication. The final ye of the Ibanag forms is to be explained 
as the ye in yajje ( <*yad-ye ). Bagobo -go is an emphatic parti¬ 
cle which is also used in sentences with non-verbal predicate, 
e. g., si kona mapia-go manobo ‘you are a good man.’ The 
en- of Magindanao entu seems to be the same as the en in Sulu 
i-en. 

Ta occurs in all the forms of Tagalog, Bikol, and Pampan- 
gaq i-ya-n ; of Pangasinan sa-ya; in the Ibanag final syllable 
ye for *ya-i in yoye, yajje, yvjje, yojje, yatunye; and perhaps 
in Harayan dia (all forms), Nabaloi iai, Batan nooya, and 
Bagobo yango. Harayan dia probably stands for *di-ya (cf. 


« Ny. the definite article in Madagascan, is probably identical with 
this root particle, cf. Parker, op. cit., p. 45. 
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sia=siya, p. 381, below). Nabaloi iai may be simply a shortened 
form of saiiliai , sadiai , or it may be analyzed as ia + ligature 
i, or as a root particle a preceded by articular i, and followed 
by the ligature i. Bagobo yanyo contains the particle </o and 
an element yan which is probably ya + the ligature n. 

Au occurs in Tagalog y-ao-n, ni-y-ao-n, and in all the forms 
of Ibanag y-an, yoxjc (< *y-au-ye), Batan au, and Suln i-au-n. 
In the Tagalog forms yoon, niyoon, the first element of the a of 
au seems to have been assimilated to o\ nion is contracted from 
niyoon; noon and (loon seemed to be formed on the basis of 
yoo?b, the case signs n and d being substituted for y. The 
Ibanag forms yod, yojje (<*yod-ye), yora present a blend of 
yan and the forms with d, having the vocalism of yau, and the 
d of the latter forms: 

' JV« is found in all the forms of Cebuan ka-na, Hiliguayna 
ya-tia, Magiudanao a-na-n, and perhaps of Ilarayan dan if it is 
a shortened form of *da-na. In the Ilarayan forms, however, 
the root particle may be a, identical with the root particle of 
Tagalog any. 

Ti, identical with the ti of the Ilokau definite article, occurs 
in all the forms of Pampangan i-ti. 

Ta occurs in all the forms of Pampangan i-ta, Pangasinan 
sa-ta-n, Ilokan day-ta , and in Nabaloi sa-ta-n, su-ta-n and i-ta-n. 

Ma occurs in all the forms of Pangasinan and Nabaloi sa- 
nia-n, etc. 

En occurs in Sulu i-en and Magiudanao en-tu, the tu of the 
latter form being the demonstrative root particle to. 

The case indicating prefixes of the demonstratives are, in 
Tagalog i, ni, n, di, d; in Cebuan k, sa , s, di, d, i, lean, ni ; 
in Hiliguayna aud Samaro-Leytean i, s, sa ; in Harayan d, di(?), 
ka , k; in Pampangan i, ni, ka, da; in Pangasinan sa, a, i, to, 
da, so, na, ed; in Ilokan i, da, day; in Nabaloi sa, su, i; in 
Ibanag i, n, t, da, an (?), takka, takkua; in Batan u; in 
Mag in dan ao a, i, in Sulu and Bagobo i. 

The prefix i (y before a vowel) which is found in most of the . 
languages as the sign of the nominative case is apparently iden¬ 
tical with the articular root particle i. 1 The i of the oblique 

1 This t is found also in the Malay demonstratives i-ni ‘ this,’ t-fu 
•that;’and in all the demonstratives in Madagascan, e. g., i-ty ‘this, 
cf. Parker, op. cit., p. 41. 
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singular in Ilokan, however, is probably a prepositional particle 
(cf. above, p. 344). Batan w is identical with the u of the defi¬ 
nite article; ni, the most common sign of the genitive, is identi¬ 
cal with the ni of the personal article: sa, ka, kan, di and tak- 
kua are identical with articular oblique forms sa, ka, kun, di and 
takkua; da is the root particle of the third person plural that 
has already been met with in the articles; in Ilokan the da scorns 
to have lost its plural force, being used as a simple initial demon¬ 
strative element in both singular and plural, the plural being 
indicated by da with an additional plural sign y, viz., dag; 
Pangasinan so, na, ed are case forms of the definite article; Pan- 
gasinan and Nabaloi sa is identical with the sa of the article say; 
Pangasinan and Magindanao a is probably the same a as in Tag- 
alog aiuj; Pangasinan to is the genitive of the pronoun of the 
third person singular; Nabaloi su is to be connected with the 
articles, Pangasinan so, Magindanao su; Pampangan ke and de 
are contracted respectively from ka-i and da-i, with articular i; 
Ibanag takka is a double oblique sign, standing for *ta-ka < 
•sa-ka (cf. above, pp. 333, 336); for an of the Ibanag nomi¬ 
native plural, cf. below, p. 356 f. 

When the case sign consists of a single consonant it is usually 
to be explained as derived from forms with a fuller case sign 
under the influence of proportional analogy. For example, the 
s of the genitive-oblique in Hiliguayna and Samaro-Leytean is 
probably derived from sa, a series like Samaro-Leytean udto, 
sadto ( <sa~adto ) giving rise to forms like sini, sito on the basis 
of ini, ito. Similarly Ta'galog n and d in the forms noon, doon 
are probably derived from the fuller forms ni and di; Oebuan 
and Harayan k, sa, s, and dof the nominative are probably based 
on the articular oblique forms ka, sa and di (for the use of 
these oblique forms in the nominative, cf. below, p. 388); Har- 
ayan k in kagto is certainly derived from the oblique form ka; 
Ibanag n and t of the genitive and oblique respectively seem 
to be derived from the articular forms na and ta. 

Sometimes the case signs are prefixed to a case form, some¬ 
times directly to the demonstrative root particle, sometimes to 
a demonstrative stem consisting of a root particle combined 
with a prefix, usually articular in character. These prefixes are 
a, i aud u identical with articular a, i and u (cf. below*, p. 361), 
and ad, id, ay of uncertain origin. It is not impossible that 
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ad, id and ay contain the articular particles a and i followed 
by a connective y, which is preserved in Harayan, aud which 
is perhaps related to vy, the sign of the indefinite object in 
Ccbuan; Cebuan and liikol d representing a partial assimilation 
of this y to the following dental t. Bikol id is probably modi¬ 
fied from ad under the influence of the initial i of the other 
demonstratives ini, i/an. 

In Tagalog the ease signs are usually prefixed directly to the 
demonstrative root particle, e. g., i-to, ni-to , di-to. In the 
nominative y-a-ri, y-i-ri, the case sign i is prefixed to the stems 
a-ri, i-ri; yeri seems to be a modification of yiri due to the r; 1 
in the genitives ni-yaon, ni-yoon the case sign is prefixed to the 
nominative; for other forms of yaon, cf. above. 

In Cebuan the case signs are all prefixed to demonstrative 
stems, viz., uH, i-ni, i-tot, ad-to, a-na, except in the nomina¬ 
tives Hot, diri, where the case signs i, di are prefixed to the 
root particle. The forms ari, adto are without case signs. 

In Ililiguayna the nominative case sign is prefixed to the root 
particle in i-ni, i-na and i-ton, but to a demonstrative stem in 
y-anu, y-adto; the genitive-oblique sign s is prefixed to the 
first three nominatives; in the others, it replaces the nominative 
case sign; another series of genitive oblique forms are made by 
prefixing sa to these forms with s. 

In Samaro-Leytcan the nominative case sign is prefixed to the 
root particle in i-ni, i-to, but to a demonstrative stem in y-adto ; 
the form adto, as in Cebuan, is without case sign; the genitive- 
oblique case sign s is prefixed to the nominatives ini, ito , adto, 
the genitive-oblique sign sa, as in Ililiguayna, to the forms 
with s. 

In Harayan the nominative is made by prefixing d to the 
stems an (cf. above, p. 353) and ay-to, and di to the root parti¬ 
cle in dia (cf. above, p. 352); the genitive-oblique is made by 
prefixing the case sign to the nominative, except in kagto, where 
the nominative case sign is simply changed to k. 

Iu Bikol the nominative case sign is prefixed to the root 
particle in i-ni and i-yan; the i in idto is probably not the 
prefix i, but is due to analogical influences (cf. above); the 
genitive-oblique is made by prefixing the case sign ka to what 
is apparently the nominative. 


1 Cf. Nabaloi era ‘ they ’ for *ira, p. 383. 
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In Pampangan the articular particles of the nominative and 
genitive singular are prefixed directly to the stem, e. g., i-ni, 
ni-ni; that of the oblique singular, to either the genitive or 
nominative, e. g., ka-nini, keni (< *ka-ini) : to form the nomi¬ 
native-genitive plural the plural particle da is prefixed to the 
nominative singular, e. g., deni ( <*du-ini ), and the oblique 
plural is made from this form by prefixing ka, e. g., ka-reni. 

In Pangasinan the nominative singular may begin with the 
stem as in Sainaro-Leytean adto, or may take the articular pre¬ 
fixes sa, a , and i, e. g., tan, sa-tan, a-tan , i-tan; the nominative 
plural is formed by prefixing to the stem the particle da or it-s 
combinations with the articular prefixes sa and i, viz., sura, ira, 
e. g., ra-tun, sa-ra-tan, i-ra-tan: the genitive, singular and plu¬ 
ral, is formed by prefixing to the stem the genitive singular and 
plural, respectively of the pronoun of the third person, the two 
elements being joined by the ligature n, e. g., to-n-tan, da-n-tan : 
the oblique, singular and plural, is always, and the other cases 
may be; indicated by the nominative with initial sa preceded by 
the forms of the definite article, e. g., cd satan, ed sarafan ; so 
satan, na satan, so saratan, na saratan. 

In Ilokan the nominative-genitive singular may begin with 
the root particle, or may take the prefix day, a combination of 
the plural particle da and the articular prefix i, e. g., toy, 
da-y-toy; the nominative-genitive plural is formed from the 
nominative singular by substituting for da a particle day consist¬ 
ing of plural particle da- f- a # pluraliziug y; the da of the sin¬ 
gular is borrowed from the plural, where it has apparently lost 
its plural significance, owing to the presence of an additional 
plural sign g ; the oblique singular is made by prefixing a prepo¬ 
sitional particle i (cf. above, p. 344) to the short form of the 
nominative, e. g., i-toy, p r by placing the oblique of the article 
before the long form of the nominative, as in Pangasinan, e. g., 
iti day toy; the oblique plural is formed by prefixing ka to the 
nominative-genitive plural, e. g., ka-dayitoy. 

In Ibauag the case signs of the singular are prefixed directly 
to the root particle as in y-au, or to a demonstrative stem as in 
y-a-ri, y-u-ri; in the plural the case signs are prefixed to the 
genitive singular, tho sign of the nominative being the plural 
particle da, or a particle an of uncertain identity, that of the 
genitive, the particle da, that of the oblique one of the com- 
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pounds takkara , takkuara , equivalent to the particle da 
preceded by the oblique case sign takka, takkua. In the nomi¬ 
native singular there are also a series of forms without the case 
8 >g u y> c. g., aw: it is not impossible that the plural forms like 
a/inaii. may have been made from plural forms like dan.au by 
dropping the initial d after the analogy of pairs like yau, au in 
the singular; in this case the doubling of the n would be 
phonetic. 

The declension of the demonstratives in the remaining lan¬ 
guages is not given in the grammars. The cases are probably 
indicated by the forms of the definite article. The nominative 
case signs a, i and u occur prefixed to the root particle in Nab- 
aloi i-tan, i-mun; Magindanao, a-nan, i-nia ; Sulu and Bagobo 
i-ni, Sulu i-cn, i-aun; Batan u-ri: Sulu ictu is perhaps a mod¬ 
ification of *i-tu with articular i, due to the influence of the 
initial ic of the synonymous ien: for Nabaloi iai, Bagobo yango, 
cf. above, p. 352 f. The nominative case signs sa and su are 
found in the remaining Xabaloi forms prefixed to the root 
particle except in saidiai, which probably contains sa prefixed 
to a stem beginning with articular i. 

The connective particles which are used in the formation of 
the demonstratives are n, i (?/), a and ai {ay). 

N occurs as final in all the forms of Tagalog, Bikol, and Pam- 
pangan iya-n, Tagalog yao-n, Hiliguayna ito-n , Pangasinan 
sata-n. and sama-n, Ibanag yatu-n, in Nabaloi sata-n, stda-n, 
ita-n, sama-n, ima-n, Magindanao ana-n, and Sulu iau-n: the 
same n occurs followed by another element in all the forms of 
Ibanag yatu-n-ye , and in Bagobo ya-n-go. This n is also used 
in Pangasinan to connect the genitive case signs to and da with 
the root particle (cf. above, p. 35G). The n of all the forms of 
Ilarayan dan may also belong here (cf. above, p. 353). 

/, or as it is usually written y, occurs as final element in all 
the forms of Ilokan dayto-y, in all the Ibanag -forms with final 
element ye ( <*ya-i , cf. above, p. 331), and in Nabaloi ia-i, 
Bagobo to-y; it occurs followed by another element in Bagobo 
to-i-yo, and in the double ligature ai. 

A seems to occur as final element in Magindanao ini-a, and 
in the double ligature ai. 

Ai, a combination of the two ligatures a and i, occurs as final 
element in all the forms of Ilokan dedi-ay, and in Nabaloi saidi¬ 
ai, sadi-ai, and perhaps iai (cf. above, p. 353). 
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Interrogative Pronouns. 

The interrogative pronouns are of three kinds: 

a) The personal interrogative ‘who?’ referring to persons; 

b) the neuter interrogative ‘what?’ referring to things; 

c) the individualizing interrogative ‘which?’ referring to 
either persons or things. 

In general the interrogatives consist of root particles, some of 
which seem to be of adverbial origin, combined with prefixes 
and suffixes similar to those of the demonstratives. 

Case, in those interrogatives which are inflected, is indicated 
by the prefixes. The plural is indicated sometimes by the. 
articular prefix, sometimes by reduplication, or by both together; 
sometimes by the suffix. 

Some of the interrogatives cannot be broken up into mouo- 
syllablic particles, but for the sake of completeness they are all 
included in the discussion. 

The forms of the interrogatives in the various languages arc, 
viz.: 


Pbrs. Inter. 


Nkut. Inter. 



nom. 

gen. 

obi. 


Tag. 

sff. sino 

nino, kanino (sa) kanino 

ano 


pi. sinosino 

ninonino, (sa 

) kanikanino 

anoano 



kanikanino 



Bis. (Ceb.) 

kinsa, kinsalan 

(kansa, kansalan 

sakansa ) 1 

unsa, unsalan 

Bis. (Hil.) 

sin-o 

sin-o, ni sin-o 

kay sin-o 

ano 



kay 8 in-o,kalin-c 

> kalin-o 




kanin-o 

kanin-o 


Bis. (Sam.- 

Ley.) sin-o 

kanay, nin-o 

kanay, 

ano 




sa kanay, 





san kanay, 




sin kanay 


Bik. 

sff. siisay 

niisay 

kiisay 

ano 


pi. saisay 

naisay, kaisay 

kaisay 


Pamp. 

sff. nino 

nino, kanino 

keno 

nanu 


pi. dinino, deno 

dinino, deno 

kareno 


Pang. 

sff. siopa, opa 

opa 

ed siopa 

anto 


pi. siopara 

opara 

ed siopara 



1 Little used. 
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Ilok. 

asino, asinno, 


ania 

Igor. (Nab.) 

asin 


( dyano, 

sepa, sepay 


■< ngararato(i) 

( nganto 

Iban. 

S'/, sinni 

nini 

takkuauini anni 
' tnkknarani 



pi. dani, dan i rani 

dani 

takkuarani- 




. rani 

Mag. 

tingin, antain 


ngain, antuna 

Sul u 

sio, hisio 


uno 

Bag. 

sadan 


andin 


Indiv. Inter. 



nom. 

gen. 

oW. 

Tag. 

s(j. alin 
pi. alinalin 



Bis. 

hain 



Bik. 

arin 



Parnp. 

*{/. insa,' insauu' 

ningsa, ningsanu kingsa, kingsanu 




kaningsa, kaningsanu 


pi. dingsa, dingsan 

u dingsa, dingsanu karingsa, karingsanu 

Pang. 

dinan 



Ilok. 

adinno, adino, 




adin 



Igor. (Nab.) 

chinan, tua, twai 


Iban. 

sy. yasi 

nasi 

tasi 


pi. danasi 

danasi 

(no oblique) 

Sulu 

hadien 




As the case forms of the interrogatives are comparatively 
few, they will be analysed in connection with the discussion of 
the root particles. 

A root particle no is found in all the forms of the personal 
interrogative in Tagalog, Hiliguavna, Samaro-Leytean (except 
kanay and derived forms), Pampangan, and Ilokan; in the 
individualizing interrogative in Pampangan and Ilokan, and 

1 The initial in in these forms is without doubt the article ing; in this the most 
common case form of the word, ng has been partially assimulated to the follow¬ 

ing s, a change which has apparently not taken place in the other case forms. 
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perhaps in the neuter' interrogates ano, nno. The glottal 
catch in Bisayan -n-o is probably secondary. In Ibanag, no 
occurs in the form ni, in the personal, and perhaps in the neuter 
interrogative, the i of which is due to the influence of final » 
of the individualizing interrogative yasi. 

The nominative singular of the personal interrogates derived 
from no is made by prefixing the personal article si to the parti¬ 
cle, except in Pampangan, where ni, ordinarily a genitive sign, 
but also used for the nominative in Ilokan, is employed. The 
initial a of Ilokan a-sino is perhaps due to the analogy of the 
neuter interrogative ania; asin is a shortened form of asino. 
The doubling of the n in Ilokan asinno , Ibanag sinni, is pho¬ 
netic. 

The genitive singular is made with the case sigus ni and ka. 
Ni is prefixed directly to the particle no in Tagalo mruySam- 
aro-Leytean 'nin-o, Pampangan nino, Ibanag nini; in Hili- 
guayna ni sin-o it is prefixed to the nominative. Ka is prefixed 
to the genitive with ni in Tagalog, Pampangan, and Hiliguayna. 
Hiliguayna kalin-o seems to be derived from kanin-o by dissimi¬ 
lation, the first n being changed to the related sound l. Hili¬ 
guayna also possesses a form made by prefixing kay, the oblique 
of the personal article, to the nominative, viz., kay sin-o. 

The oblique case in Tagalog is identical with the genitive 
form with case sign ka, or is made by placing the oblique of 
the definite article before this form; in Hiliguayna it is identi¬ 
cal with the genitive forms beginning with k; in Pampangan 
the oblique keno is probably a modification of ka-no with case 
sign 1m, based on the analogy of the oblique cases with initial 
ke in the demonstrative and personal pronouns; in Ibanag the 
oblique case sign takkua (cf. above, p. 347) is prefixed to the 
genitive. 

In Tagalog the cases of the plural are made by reduplicating 
two syllables of the corresponding singular form. In the Pam- 
pangan nominative-genitive plural there are two forms, viz., 
dinino, made by prefixing di, the root of the inclusive article, 
to the singular nino , and deno, probably modified from di-no 
after the analogy of the plurals of demonstratives with initial 
de. The oblique is made by prefixing, ka to deno. In the 
Ibanag plural, dani consists of ni with prefixed plural particle 
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da, danirani is a reduplication of this form, and the oblique 
forms consist of the case sign takkua prefixed to these two 
forms. 

It is not impossible that the neuter interrogative ano is a com¬ 
bination of no with an articular prefix a, but it may also be 
explained as containing the root particle an. The u of Sulu 
uno, if it is to be analyzed as u-no, and is not simply a phonetic 
modification of ano, is probably the same u which is used in 
Batan as definite article. 

JVb also occurs as the final syllable mi, no of the individual¬ 
izing interrogative in Pampangan and Ilokan. 

This stem no is perhaps identical with the particle no which 
is the word for ‘if,’ in Ilokan, Ibanag, and Paugasinan, the 
ideas of ‘doubting’ and ‘questioning’ being very similar. 

A root particle sa occurs in all the forms of the personal 
interrogative in Cebuan, Bikol, and Bagobo, the neuter inter¬ 
rogative in Cebuan, and the individualizing interrogative in 
Pampangan. 

The initial k of the Cebuan personal interrogative forms 
is probably the same which occurs as the sign of the nomi¬ 
native in the demonstratives. The case in this pronoun seems 
to be indicated not according to the usual rule by initial 
inflection, but by the difference of the vowel after the initial, 

* indicating the nominative, a the genitive-oblique. The par¬ 
ticles in, an, un, which precede sa iri Cebuan and Pampangan, 
seem to consist of the articular particles i, a,u-\- the ligature; 
this seems to be shown by the fact that the in of the Pampan¬ 
gan forms is declined like the definite article. The final element 
lan of the Cebuan forms is perhaps to be connected with Taga- 
log alin, Bikol arin. The nu of insanu is to be connected with 
the stem no. The case Ijorms of the Pampangan individualizing 
interrogative all consist of sa or satiu preceded by the proper 
case form of the definite article, except in the oblique singular, 
where additional forms are made by prefixing ka to the genitive, 
following the analogy of the plural. 

The forms of the Bikol personal interrogative are based on an 
element isay, composed of sa with prefixed articular i and fol¬ 
lowing ligature i. To this stem the case forms of the personal 
and inclusive articles are prefixed in singular and plural respect¬ 
ively, ka being equivalent to Cebuan ka (cf. p. 348). 
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In Bagobo sa-dan, dan seems to be the genitive plural of the 
third person, just as the din of art-din ‘what?’ is the genitive 
singular (cf. below). 

This interrogative root particle sa is perhaps identical with the 
adverbial particle sa which means ‘perhaps’ in Itokan, and in 
Tagalog is equivalent to the modal adverb Sana which imparts 
to verbs the idea of ‘should, would.’ 

The forms of the personal interrogative in Pangasinan and 
Nabaloi are clearly connected with Malay apa ‘what?* siajia 
‘ who?’ Pa may be root particle and the prefixes articular; o 
of the Pangasinan forms being equal to Batan u ; se of the 
Nabaloi forms, to sa-i , as in sauliai * this;’ a of Malay apa, to 
the a of Tagalog any. The si of the Pangasinan and Malay 
forms is of course the personal article, and it is also not impos¬ 
sible that Nabaloi se may be some modification of si. The final 
y of Nabaloi sepay is ligature. In Pangasinan the form with¬ 
out si is used as genitive, and the oblique is made by placing 
the oblique of the definite article ed before the nominative. 
The plural is made by adding ra (<da ) to the forms of the 
singular. 

The root particle of the neuter interrogatives in Pangasinan, 
Ilokan, and Bagobo is an, and the same an is perhaps the root 
particle of all the other neuter interrogatives except the Cebuan 
and Sulu, and the forms nyaramto(i), nf/anto, nydin; Sulu tm», 
however, may be a modification of ano (cf. above, p. 361). 

The o , u of Tagalog, Bisayan, and Bikol an-o, Pampangan 
nan-u , Nabaloi dyan-o , according to this view, is probably due 
to the analogy of sino or some other interrogative form contain¬ 
ing the particle no; the initial n of the Pampangan form is 
doubtless derived from nino; the initial dy ( =*y ) in Nabaloi 
is probably articular. The final i of Ibanag anni, in which the 
doubling is phonetic, is probably due to the same cause as the 
final i in si/mi. 

In Pangasinan an-to and Bagobo an-din (cf. inter, sa-dan , 
above) the second element is apparently the genitive of the pro¬ 
noun of the third person, literally ‘its what?’ just as in Nabaloi 
the common word for ‘ what ’ is ngaram-to * its name ?’ The 
first part of Magindanao an-tn-na seems to be identical with 
Pangasinan anto; na is perhaps identical with the genitive of 
the definite article, the root particle in this case being followed 
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by a double genitive. Ilokan ania is to be analysed in the 
same way, as an -f- an element ia equivalent to the ya of the 
third personal pronoun. 

The stem an seems also to occur in some of the personal and 
* individualizing interrogatives, viz., in Magindanao antain, Pan- 
gasinan di-n-un, Nabaloi chi-n-an. 

This an is perhaps identical with the locative suffix an of 
nouns and verbs.' 

For Nabaloi ngaramto, cf. above; the i of ngaramto-i is 
ligature; mjanlo is contracted from ngaramto, m being assimi¬ 
lated to the following t. 

Tagalog alin (<*arin cf. above, p. 333), Bikol arin seems to 
be based on a stem ar, the ending in being probably the same 
as the in in Bisayan /tain, and perhaps Magindanao tingin , 
antain, nguin. This suffix in is different from the in of Taga¬ 
log ak-in ‘mine’ (cf. below, p. 368), as this in would appear in 
Bisayan and Bikol as on, un, in Magindanao as cn (cf. above, 
p. 33L). The same stem occurs perhaps also in the Cebuan 
forms kinsdUm, kansalan, unsaian which may be contracted 
from *Hnsa-alan, etc., al (<*«r) being in this case combined 
with a suffix an identical with that in Tagalog haan ‘ where ?’ 
which bears the same formal relation to /tain as *alan does to 
alin. This suffix an is doubtless ultimately identical with the 
locative suffix an. 

The Ibanag individualizing interrogative is clearly connected 
with the interrogative adverb dost, the element asi being the 
same. This element asi forms its cases like the demonstrative 
pronouns (cf. above, p. 356 f.). 

The idea of * which V is closely related to the idea of ‘ where ?’ 
as we see in the two practically synonymous expressions ‘ which 
is the road ?’ and ‘ where is the road ?’ Hence it is not surpris¬ 
ing that the two ideas are sometimes expressed by the same 
word, as in Bisayan hain, Nabaloi txoa, twai, Sulu biadien , which 
mean both ‘ which ?’ and ‘ where ?’ 

As ‘ where ?’ is practically an oblique case, we might expect 
the initial syllables to be identical with the oblique case signs in 
these individualizing pronouns, and so they seem to be. The 


1 Cf. my paper, Analogies between Semitic and Tagalog, JHU. Circs., 
No. 163, p. 65. 
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ha of Bisayan ha-in , Sulu ha-dicn is to be connected with the 
oblique of Sulu definite article ha. This ha also occurs in Taga- 
log in ha-un 4 where ?’ The in of Bisayan hain is difficult (cf. 
above, p. 3G3). For the dim of Sulu hadien sec below. 

The di of Pangasinan di-nan , Nabaloi r.hi-nan (< * di-nan ), 
Ilokan a-di-no , etc., and Sulu ha-di-en is probably identical 
with the oblique articular form di. The nan of the Pangasinan 
and Nabaloi forms is probably the interrogative stem an with 
preceding ligature n, used to connect the prefix to the root 
particle as it. is in the genitive of the demonstratives in Pan¬ 
gasinan (cf. above, p. 350). The initial a of the Ilokan forms 
is to be explained like the a of asino; the doubling in adinno 
is phonetic; adin is a shortened form of adino, like asin from 
asino.- The final no of these forms is probably identical with 
the-interrogative root particle no. 

The en of Sulu hadien is probably connected with the demon¬ 
strative particle en (cf. above, p. 353). 

Nabaloi tua is perhaps identical with Cebuan tuu 4 be there;’ 
the i of tioa-i is ligature. 

The remaining interrogative forms, Samaro-Leytean kanuy, 
Magindanao tinyin , antuin, nyain , Sulu sio, hutio , are not clear. 
Kanay contains, of course, the case sign ka or k; its ending 
suggests a comparison with the Bikol forms; in the oblique it 
may be preceded by sa and san, respectively oblique and geni¬ 
tive of the definite article, and by sin the sign of the indefinite 
object. The Magindanao forms all have the ending in (cf. 
above, p. 363); antain probably contains also the interrogative 
stem an; nyain may be a combination of nya identical with the 
ligature, and the suffix in. Sulu sio seems to contain the per¬ 
sonal article si, which, however, is not used as such in Sulu; 
while hisio has prefixed, in addition, the regular Sulu personal 
article hi. 


Porsonal Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are of three persons, first, second, and 
third; each person has two numbers, a singular and a plural, 
and the plural of the first person again distinguishes two scries 
of forms, an exclusive and an inclusive series (cf. above, p. 325); 
the first person in some languages possesses also a dual which is 
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closely related morphologically to the inclusive plural; there is 
no distinction of gender oven in the third person. 

Case is indicated partly by prefixes similar to those of the 
demonstratives and interrogatives, partly by using different root 
particles and stems. 

The personal pronouns consist of simple root particles, modi¬ 
fied forms of root particles, and forms derived from the root 
particles by the addition of prefixes and suffixes. 

First Person. 

The forms of the personal pronouns of the first person in the 
various languages are, viz.: 



nom. 

gen. 

obi. 

Tag. 

sg. ako 

akin, ko, (nakin) 1 

sa akin 


pi. ex. kami 

amin, namin 

sa arain 


pi. inc. tayo 

atin, natin 

sa atin 


du. kita, kata 

ata, kanita; ta 

sa ata, sa kanita 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

sg. ako 

ako, nako, ko, ta 

kanako, sa ako 


pi. cx. kami 

amo, narao 

kanarao, sa amo 


pi. inc. kita 

dto, nato, ta 

kauato, sa ato 


du. kita 

a to, nat<5, ta 

kanatd, sa at6 

Bis. (Hil.) 

sg. ako 

akon, nakon, ko, 
ta 

kanakon, sa akon, 
dakon, karakon 


pi. cx. kami 

amon, namon 

kanamon, sa amon, 
damon, karamon 


pi. inc. kita 

aton, naton, ta 

kanaton, sa aton, 
daton, karaton 

Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) sg. ako, si ako 

akon, nakon, ko 

sa akon, dakon 


pi. ex. kami, si kami 

amon, namon 

sa amon, damon 


pi. inc. kita, si kita 

aton, naton, ta 

sa aton, daton 

Bis. (Har.) 

sg. ako, akota 

akon, nakon, ta 

kanakun 

Bik. 

sg. ako 

ko, niako, sako, 
sakoya 

sako, sakoya 


pi. ex. kami 

niamo, samo, 
samoya, mi 

sarao, samoya’ 


pi. inc. kita 

nfeto, sato, 

sato, satoya 


satoya, ta 

■ 1 Used only in the phrase a-nakin 4 inquam.’ 

* Written damoya, evidently a mistake, in San Augustin. 
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Pamp. 


Pang. 


Igor. (Nab.) 


nom. 

gen. 

obi. 

si 7 . ako, ko 

ko, koo, ke; kee, 
da 

kanako, kako 

pi. ex. ikami, ike, 

mi 

kekami, kcke 

kami, ke 

pi. inc. ikamo, ita, 

tamo , 1 ta 

kekatam (sic) 

katamo, kata 

• 

kekata 

tamo, ta 

du. ikata, kata, ta 

ta, tee, too 

kekata 

sg. siak, ak 

ko, -k 

ed siak 

pi. ex. si kami, kami 

mi 

ed sikami 

pi. inc. sikiti, sikatayo, 

ti, tayo 

ed sikiti, ed 

iti, itayo 


sikatayo 

du. sikata, ita 

ta 

ed sikata 

. .sg. siak, ak 

ko, -k 

kaniak 

pi. ex. dakami, kami 

mi 

kadakami 

pi. inc. datayo, tayo 

tayo 

kadatayo 

du. data, ta 

ta 

kadata 

\ sg. sikak, ak; nak, 

ko, -k, na, ta 


na 

pi. ex. sikame, kame 

me 


pi. inc. sikatayo, tayo 

tayo 


sg. sakan, sok, ak 

ku, -k, ta 

niakan, niok 

• pi. ex. sikami, kami 

mi 

n ikami 

pi. inc. ittam 

tam 

n ittam 

du. itta 

ta 

nitta 

sg. yakin, ako 

niakin, ko 

diakin 

pi. ex. yamuen, kami 

niamuen, nainin, 
namuen 

diamuen 

pi. inc. yaiatin,” ta 

sg. saki, aku 

ku, salaki, laki 

salaki, sa salak 

pi. ex. salkami, kami 

salkami, nami, 
lekami 

salkami, sa sail 


1 Written iamo, evidently a mistake, in Bergafio. 

* Perhaps a mistake for yatin, cf. yamuen. The forms given as genitive and oblique 
of this pronoun evidently belong to the % pronoun of the second person. The Batan 
grammar from which these paradigms are quoted by Retana (cf. above, p. 323. ft. nt. 2 ) 
is in manuscript, according to Retana (p. xl) probably a copy of the original. The 
personal pronouns are given in the order, 1 “ sg., I ’ 1 esc. pi., 2 " i sg., and then follows 
a paradigm headed ' Plur. de yo inclusivo,’ but with genitive and oblique apparently 
belonging to the second plural; no paradigm of the second plural is given. The copyist 
has evidently mixed up the paradigms of the 1*' inc. pi. and 2 nd pi. The forms that 
wo should expect in 1 “ inc. pi. gen. and obi. are niatin, diatin. 
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Mag. 


Sulu. 


Bag. 


pi. inc. salkitanu, seki- 
tanu, lanu, 
lekitanu 

du. ealkita, sekita, 
ta 

sff.' aku, ku 
pi. ex. kami 


tanu 


salkita, sa salkita 


pi. iiu:. kita 
sff. sakkan 
pi. ex.' kami, ke, si kami de 
pi. inc* kita, si kita ta, nita 


salkitanu, tanu, salkitanu, sa salki- 
sa salkitanu 

salkita, sekita, 
ta, lekita 
ku, kaaku 
kaamu, kannamu, 
kanamu 
kaatu 
ko 


kanakkan 

kanami 

kanita 


. The pronouns of the first person singular are practically all 
based on one of the root particles ak, ko, or ta. 

Ak is found uncombined as nominative in Pangasinan, Ilokau, 
Nabaloi, and Ibanag: also in Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Pam- 
pangan, Batan, Magindanao, and Sulu nominative ako, aku; in 
the ako, aku of the genitive and oblique cases in Bikol and Sulu, 
and in Ifarayan ako-ta; in the Tagalog and Batan stem ak-in 
and Bisayan stem ak-on, dk-o and their derivatives; in the nomi¬ 
natives, Pangasinan and Ilokan si-ak , Nabaloi sik-ak, Ibanag 
s-ak-an , s-ok (cf. above, p. 336), Bagobo s-ak-kan, and the 
oblique forms derived from them; in the Magindanao secondary' 
stem aki in s-aki , etc.; in Nabaloi n-ak. 

The nominative ako may represent a blend of the two root 
particles ak and ko, or it may be ak Avith an analogical o as in 
ikuo ‘thou’ (cf. below, p. 375), due to the influence’of other 
nominatives in o like tayo ‘we,’ kayo ‘you.’ In Ilarayan 
ako-ta the genitive ta is added to this form, probably for the 
sake of emphasis’ (cf. Nab. sikam ‘ thou,’ p. 375, below). 

The Magindanao stem aki probably owes its final i to the 
analogy of the forms of the exclusive plural kami , etc. The 
n of Nabaloi n-ak is not clear; the form na, which seems to be 


' The noun palek * slave ’ is also used for ‘ I,’ as in Malay. 

* These pronouns as given together in the paradigms as the equiva¬ 
lent of nosotros ‘ we.’ but there is probably the same distinction here as 
in the other languages; for ke as exclusive plural cf. Pampangao. 

* Cf. my paper, The Bisayan Dialects cited above, p. 127. 
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employed principally before verbal forms beginning with k, 
e. g., na-kaama-mnnu ‘I am killing,’ is probably a modifica¬ 
tion of nak, due to the fact that the final k of the pronoun and 
the initial k of the verb coalesce. 

The Tagalog, Baton, and Bisayan stems ak-in , ak-on arc 
made by adding the suffixes in and on to the root particle. 
Tliese suffixes, which are variants of the same original form (ef. 
above, p. 331 f.), are found also in the passive, and in nominal 
derivation. Wlion applied to a noun they express the idea of 
‘like, similar,’ e. g., Tag. vtoakin ‘cock black as a raven’ from 
weak ‘ raven,’ jjulotin ‘honey (pet name),* from point ‘honey;’ 
when applied to a verb they form passives that denote to be 
directly affected by the action of the root, e. g., Tag. imanin 
(inwn) ‘that which is drunk.’ The meaning of the suffix in 
the pronouns is perhaps nearer that of the verbal suffix, Tagalog 
ak-in, for example, signifying ‘ that which is affected by me, 
that which pertains or belongs to me.’ In the Cebuan stem 
dk-o, the final n was dropped, doubtless because it was regarded 
as ligature. The ako, aku of the genitive and oblique forms in 
Bikol and Sulu may be either the nominative (iko , aku, or may 
correspond to the Cebuan stem dk-o derived from dk-oti. The 
clement ya of Bikol oblique s-ako-ya is not clear; it may he 
the demonstrative root particle ya (cf. above, p. 352). 

The stems of Ibauag s-akan, Bagobo s-akkan , are probably 
identical, the doubling in the latter being phonetic, and consist 
of the root particle with a suffix an, doubtless the same as the 
nominal and verbal suffix an, which expresses the idea of place, 
e. g., Tag. saginyan ‘banana grove’ from saying ‘banana,’ 
inuman ‘vessel (drinking place)’ from inum ‘drink.’ These 
forms would therefore mean literally ‘ the I place.’ 

The particle ko occurs uncorabined as geuitive in all the lan¬ 
guages except Ilarayan, and apparently as nominative in Pampan- 
gan and Sulu. In Pampangan it may be a shortened form of ako. 
In Sulu it is genitive used as nominative (cf. below, p. 388). The 
-k of Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, and Ibanag is a shortened 
form of ko. The Pampangan form koo, ke and kee are modifi¬ 
cations of ko (cf. below, p. 387). 

The partiole ta occurs uncombined as genitive in Bisayan 
(except Saraaro-Leytean), Nabaloi, and Ibanag. Pampangan <la 
is probably a modification of this particle. It is found also in 
the Harayan nominative ako-ta (cf. above, p. 367). 
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The pronouns of the exclusive plural of the first person are 
practically all based on a particle mi, which occurs uncombined 
as genitive in Bikol, Pampangau, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, 
and Ibanag. It also occurs in Magindanao genitive na-mi, and 
in the nominative ha-mi of all the languages, and its derivatives 
with the various articular particles, viz., Pnmpangan i-hami , 
Samaro-Leytean, Pangasinan and Nabaloi si-kami , Ibanag 
si-kami , ui-kumi, Ilokan la-kami , Magindanao le-kami , sal- 
katni, sa sal-kami , and the oblique forms derived from them in 
Pampangau, Pangasinan, and Ilokan. The element ka of kami 
is perhaps due to the analogy of other plural forms like kayo 
‘you,’ kata ‘ we all, we two.’ 

In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Batan, and Sulu, there is appar¬ 
ently a root particle can that forms in general the same combi¬ 
nation as the ak of the singular; for example, in Tagalog, amin 
corresponding to akin. It is very likely, however, that all these 
forms with am are simply made on the basis of mi, after the 
analogy of the forms of the singular. The final uen of the 
Batan forms is simply the representation of in after the labial m, 
cf. inumuen =Tagalog inumin ‘drink.’ 

Pampangan and Bagobo ke in he, i-kc is not clear. In Bagobo 
a particle de with the same vocalization, perhaps a modification 
of the plural particle da, is used as genitive. 

At the base of the forms of the inclusive plural, and of the 
dual when it occurs, lies the particle ta, doubtless identical with 
the ta of the singular, which is found uncombined as genitive 
plural in Bisayan, Bikol, Pampangan and Bagobo; as genitive 
dual in Tagalog, Cebuan, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, 
Ibanag, and Magindanao; and as nominative plural in Batan, 
nominative dual in Pampangan, Ilokan, and Magindanao. The 
Pampangan forms tee, too are secondary modifications of ta (cf. 
below, p. 387). For Pangasinan li, cf. below, p. 371. 

Ta occurs also, combined with articular prefixes only, in Taga¬ 
log genitive dual ka-ni-ta and the oblique derived from it; 
Pampangan nominative plural, Pangasinan nominative dual i-ta; 
Ibanag dual forms i-tta, ni-tta, in which the doubling is pho¬ 
netic; and in Bagobo ni-ta, Ilokan da-ta , and the oblique forms 
derived from them. It is found also in Tagalog genitive dual 
ata> and the oblique derived from it, where the initial a is prob- 
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ably due to the analogy of the other genitive forms of the first 
person. For Paugasiuan i-ti, cf. below, p. 371. 

It occurs also combined with a following root particle of the 
second person, which probably emphasizes the inclusive significa¬ 
tion of the pronoun, the combinations meaning literally ‘your we,’ 
‘ the xoe of which you form a part,’ in ta-yo , ta-mo , and ta-nn. 
Ta-yo occurs as nominative inclusive plural in Tagalog, Ilokan, 
and Nabaloi, and as genitive in Paugasiuan, Ilokan, and Nabaloi. 
It also occurs with various case indicating prefixes in the nomina¬ 
tives Paugasiuan i-layo, Ilokan dartuyo , Paugasiuan and Nabaloi 
sika-tayo, and the oblique forms derived from the last two in 
Ilokan and Pangasinan. Ta-mo occurs in Pampangan uncom¬ 
bined as nominative and genitive, in the nominative ka-tamo , 
in which ka is doubtless due to the analogy of plural and dual 
forms with initial ka , like kayo ‘ you,’ and the oblique ke-katam 
in which the final o of katamo is dropped;' it is found also 
without o, in the Ibanag forms tain, i-ttam , ni-ttam , the doubling 
in the last two forms being phonetic. Ta-nn occurs only in 
Magindanao: as all the forms of the inclusive plural have a cor¬ 
responding form in the dual without no, it seems more likely 
that nu was added to what are now the forms of the dual, but 
which had originally both inclusive plural and dual meaning, 
in order to differentiate between the two numbers, than that the 
inclusive forms were made independently upon a base tarn/. 

Ta also occurs in the plural and dual forms ka-tu and ki-ta: 
ka is probably to be explained as the ka in ka-mi; ki-ta per¬ 
haps represents a blend of ka-ta with i-ta, which occurs as nomi¬ 
native dual in Pangasinan and Ibanag, nominative plural in 
Pampangan. Kata occurs uncombined as plural nominative in 
Pampangan, and as dual nominative in Tagalog and Pampan¬ 
gan. It is found in combination with articular prefixes in Pam¬ 
pangan nominative dual i-kata , oblique dual and plural ke-kata, 
Pangasinan nominative dual si-kata and the oblique derived 
from it. Kita occurs uncombined as nominative plural in Bisa- 
yan, Bikol, Sulu, and Bagobo, and as nominative dual in Taga¬ 
log and Cebuan: with articular prefixes in Samaro-Leytean and 
Bagobo si kita; in Magindanao, where it is the basis of most 

1 In Ilokan the pronouns of the first and second persons plural datayo, 
tayo, dakami, kami, dakayo, kayo, often drop their final vowel in the 
middle of a sentence: cf. Naves, op. ext., p. 49 f.; H. W. Williams, op. cit., 
pp. 55, 56. 
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of the forms of both dual and plural (cf. below-, p. 373); and 
in Pangasin&n si-kiti (of. below), and the oblique derived from it. 

In Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Batan, and Sulu plural there is 
apparently a root particle at which is made on the basis of ta, 
after the. analogy of the singular, in the same way as the am 
of the exclusive plural. The forms based on at are made in 
the same way as those based on am. In Celman the forms 
based on at are used also as dual, with, however, a different 
accent. 

The Pangasinan plural forms ti, i-ti, si-kiti seem to be modi¬ 
fications of ta , i-ta, si-kita / the final i being probably due to the 
influence of the exclusive forms ini, Jcami , etc. 

The' case indicating particles which are found in the pronouns 
of the first person are, in Tagalog n, sa , kani, in Ccbuan n, sa , 
ka(n), in Ililiguayna n, ka, ka(n), d, sa, in Samaro-Leytean 
si, n, d, sa, in Ilarayan n, ka{n), in Bikol ni, s, in Pampau- 
gan i, kan, k, ke, in Pangasinan si, i, ed, in Ilokan si, da, 
kani, ka, in Nabaloi si, sika, sik, in Ibanag si, s, i, ni, in Batan 
*» n *> n , di, in Magindanao se, s, le, l, sal, na, sa, in 

Sulu ka, kan, in Bagobo si, s, ni, kan, ka. 

The prefixes i, ni, n, sa, ka, di, d, da, ke, ed, and the oblique 
case sign s of Bikol have already been explained in connection 
with the demonstratives (cf. above, p. 353 f.); kani is a combina¬ 
tion of the two articular particles ka and ni. In the Bisayan 
sign ka(n) it is difficult to say whether the n belongs to the case 
sign or the following stem, i. c., whether forms like Cebuan 
kanaio are to be analysed as ka -\- the genitive forms like nato, 
or as kan -f- the genitive forms like ato. Si is identical with the 
si of the personal article, and s in Ibanag s-akan, Magindanao 
saki, Bagobo s-ukkan, is doubtless based upon it; Magindanao 
se also is probably based on si, the c being due to the influence 
of the case sign le. Pampangan k in kako is derived from ka, 
a having coalesced with the a of ako. Nabaloi sika, sik in sika- 
tayo, sik-ak are based upon a wrong division of forms like sikami, 
a combination of the stem kami with the case sign si; in sikak 
the a of sika coalesces with the a of ak. The apparent case sign 
yai in Batan yaiatin, if it is not simply due to a typographical 
error, is tlie result of the reduplication of the first syllable ya of 
yatin, a combination of the stem atin and case sign i. Magin¬ 
danao na of na-mi is identical with the genitive of the definite 
article: since Magindanao lias been strongly influenced hv Ara- 
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bic (c£. above, p. 322), the case sign le , /, which occuvs in none 
of the other languages, may be the Arabic preposition J U, 
which is used to express a dative and sometimes a genitive idea; 
sal is a combination of this element with the case sign sa. 

In the formation of the cases these particles arc added, some¬ 
times to a root particle, sometimes to a modified form of a root 
particle or to a secondary stem, sometimes to another case 
form. The forms of the nominative and genitive are often 
without ease sign. 

In the nominative, Saraaro-Leytean has si in all numbers 
in the forms si ako, si kami , si kita: Pampangan has i in the 
plural and dual forms i-kavii, i-ke, i-ta, i-katno, i-kata: Pan- 
gasinan has si in all numbers in the forms si-ak, si-kami , si-kiti , 
si-kata; sika in sika-ta/o; and i in inclusive plural and dual in 
the form i-ti, i-tayo, i-ta: Ilokan has si in the singular si-(d\ 
and da in the plural and dual forms da-kami, etc.: Nabaloi has 
si in si-kame; sika, sik in sika-tayo, sik-ak: Ibanag has si in 
si-kami; s in s-akkati, s-ok; and i in i-ttam , i-tta: Batan has 
i{y) in all three numbers in y-akin, yaiatin (cf. above, p. 3G0, 
ft. nt.), y-aimicn: Magindanao has s in s-aki; se in se-kitanv, 
se-kita; le in le-kitanu; and sal in plural and dual sal-kami , 
sal-kitanu, sal-kita; the forms with le and sal are genitive- 
oblique forms used as nominative: Bagobo has s in the singular 
s-akkan; si in the plurals si kami, si kita. Nominative forms 
without case sign, consisting of a root particle, a secondary stem, 
or some modification of these, are found in all the languages, 
Tagalog, Bisayan (except Samaro-Leytean), Bikol and Sulu hav¬ 
ing only forms of this kind. 

In the genitive in Tagalog, Bisayan, and Batan there are a 
number of forms made on the basis of stems derived from the 
root particles ak, am, and at by the addition of the suffix, in, 
en, on. For the analogical character of the forms of the plural 
cf. above, pp. 369, 371. These stems occur in Tagalog and Bisa¬ 
yan both uncombined, and with case sign n, e. g., Hil. ak-on, 
n-ak-on, in Batan only with the case signs ni or n, e. g., 
ni-amnen, n-amuen. 

In Bikol the case signs of the genitive ni, s are prefixed in 
the singular to ako, which is either nominative or identical with 
Cebuan genitive ako, in the plural to the stems amo, ato, made 
after the analogy of ako. Iu Sulu the stems aku, amu, atu, to 
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which the case signs ka , kan are prefixed, are susceptible of the 
same two explanations as the Bikol forms. The double n in 
kannamu is perhaps dne to the analogy of forms like kan-nia 
‘his’ (cf. below, p. 385). 

In Magindanao in the singular the case signs l and sal are 
prefixed to the secondary stem aid; in the plural and dual the 
case signs are all prefixed to the stems kami, kitann, kita except 
in no-mi, where no is prefixed to the root particle. In Bagobo 
the ease sign ni is prefixed to the root particle in ni-ta. Geni¬ 
tive forms without case sign, consisting of a root particle or 
secondary stem, or of some modification of these, are found in 
all the languages, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, and 
Ibanag having only genitives of this kind. 

In the oblique, Tagalog prefixes sa to the forms of the geni¬ 
tive beginning with a, and in the dual also to the genitive with 
case sign kani: Cebuan has two series of forms, one in which - 
sa is prefixed to genitive forms with initial a, one in which ka{n) 
is prefixed to genitive forms (cf. above, p. 371): Hiliguayna 
has four series of forms, two like those in Cebuan, one in which 
the case sign d is prefixed to forms with initial a, one in which . 
an additional case sign ka is prefixed to the forms with initial 
d: Saraavo-Lcytean has two series of forms identical with the 
Hiliguayna forms with initial so and d: Harayan ha9 apparently 
only one series,' identical with the series with initial k: the Bikol 
oblique forms are identical with the genitives with initial s: 
Pampangan makes its oblique singular by prefixing kan and k 
to ako , probably the nominative, the oblique of the other mem¬ 
bers by prefixing ka to the nominative with articular i, ka 4- t 
becoming ke: Pangasinan prefixes ed to the nominative with 
articular si: Ilokan makes its oblique singular by prefixing kani 
to the root ok, the oblique of the other numbers by prefixing ka 
to the nominative with initial da: Ibanag substitutes ni, Batan 
di, for the case signs of the nominative: in Magindanao, the 
oblique case signs sal or sa sal are prefixed to the same stems as 
in the genitive. * 

Second Person. 

The forms of the personal pronouns of the second person are, 
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nom. 

gen. 

obi. 

Tag. 

sy. ikao, ka 

iyo, mo (niyo)' 

sa iyo 


j)l. kayo, (kamo) 

inyo, ninyo 

sa inyo 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

sy. ikao, ka 

imo, nimo, mo 

kanimo, sa imo 

j>l. kamo 

inyo, ninyo 

Jcaninyo, sa inyo 

Bis. (Hil.) 

sy. ikao, ka 

imo, nimo, mo 

kanimo, sa imo, 
dimo, karimo 


jil. kamo 

inyo, ninyo 

kaninyo, sa inyo, 
dinyo, karinyo 

Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) sy. ikao, ka, si ikao imo, nimo, mo 

sa imo, dimo 


2 >l. kamo, si kamo 

• iyo, niyo 

sa iyo, divo 

Bis. (liar.) 

sy. ikao, kao, ka 

imo, nimo, mo 

kanimo 

Bik. 

sy. ika 

mo, nimo, saimo, 
simo 

saimo, simo 


2 >l. kamo 

uindo 

saindo 

Pamp. 

sy. ika, ka 

mo, moo, me, 
mee’ 

keka’ 


pi. ikayo, kayo, 
iko, ko 

yo, yoo, ye, yee 

kckayo, keko 

Pang. 

sy. sika, ka 

mo, -m 

ed sika 


2 ) 1 . sikayo, siki, 
kayo, ki 

y» 

ed sikayo, ed siki 

Ilok. 

sy. sika, ka 

mo, -m 

kenka 


pi. dakayo, kayo 

yo 

kadakayo 

Igor. (Nab.) 

sy. sikara, ka 
pi. sikayo, kayo 

mo, -m 

dvo 


Iban. 

sy. sikau, ka 

mu, -m 

nikau 


pi. sikamu, kamu 

nu 

nikamu 

Bat. 

sy. imu, ka 

nimo, mo 

dimo 


pi.' 

ninio, nio 

dinio 

Mag. 

sy. ka, saleka, 

ueugka, saleka, 

salka, sa salka 


seka 

sa salka, leka, ka 


pi. kanu, salkanu 

salkanu, sa sal¬ 
kanu, nu, niu, 
lekanu * 

salkanu, sa salkanu 

Sulu 

sy. ekau, kau, nio 
pi. kamu 

mu, kannio, kanio 
kaimu 


Bag. 

sy. kona, ka, 
si kona 

niko, no 

kaniko, niko 


pi. kio, ko, si kio 

nio 

kanio 


1 Used only in the phrase a-niyo 1 inquis.' 

J In place of the genitive and oblique forms, which are given elsewhere in the text, 
the forms of the pronoun of the first person singular are repeated in Bergafio’s paradigm. 
3 Cf. above, p. 366, ft. nt. 2. 
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The root particles upon which the pronouns of the second 
person, singular and plural, are based, are ha, mo, yo, and nu. 

Ka occurs uncombined as nominative singular in all the lan¬ 
guages except Bikol and Sulu, and also as genitive in Magin- 
danao. It is found also in the nominatives, Sulu and Harayan, 
kau, kao , and with articular prefixes, Bikol and Pampangan i-ka. 
Pangasinan and Ilokan xi-ka, Tagalog and Bisayan i-kao, Sulu 
e-kuu, Ibanag si-kau , Nabaloi xi-ka-m; in the oblique forms 
Pampangan ke-ka , Pangasinan edsi-ka, Ilokan ken-ka, Ibanag ui- 
kau; in all the forms with case signs in Magindanao. The forms 
in o, u, probably owe this final element to the analogy of other 
pronominal forms ending in o, u, like tayo, kayo. The final m of 
the Nabaloi form is probably an added genitive element of the 
same person, like the ta in Harayan ako-ta (cf. above, p. 367). 
In the Bagobo genitive and oblique forms ni-ko, ka-ni-ko; ko 
probably represents a modification of ka due to the analogy of 
the genitive no. The particle ko which is found in Pampangan 
and Bagobo in the plural forms ko, i-ko, ke-ko , is probably a 
blend of the singular ka with the final o of the plural form 
kayo, which o was felt as a sign of the plural. Similarly Pan¬ 
gasinan ki in the plural forms hi, si-ki, ed si-ki, is probably a 
blend of ka with the final i of plural forms of the first person, 
viz., kami, sikiti, etc. 

Ka occurs also in the plural stems ka-yo, ka-mo , ka-nu, which 
are made up of two root particles of the second person. Kayo 
is found uncombined as nominative plural in Tagalog, Pampan¬ 
gan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Nabaloi, and with articular pre¬ 
fixes in the nominatives, Pampangan i-kayo, Pangasinan and 
Nabaloi si-kayo, Ilokan da-kayo , and the oblique forms derived 
from them. Bagobo kio iu kio, si-kio, is, perhaps, a modification 
of kayo, due to the analogy of the genitive nio. Kamo occurs 
uncombined in Bisayan, Bikol, Ibanag, Sulu, and in certain dia¬ 
lects of Tagalog, and with articular prefixes in Ibanag si-kamu, 
ni-kamu. Kanu is found only in Magindanao both uncombined 
and with articular prefixes. Bagobo kona in kona, si-kona, may 
represent a metathesis of *ka-no. The ka of Pampangan ka- 
tamo ‘ we,’ and of the Pangasinan and Nabaloi case sign si-ka, 
is an analogical element based on forms like ka-yo, ka-mo ‘you,’ 
where ka is root particle. 
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Mo occurs uncombined as genitive in all the languages except 
Magindanao and Bagobo. The genitive -m of Pangasinan, 
Ilokan, Nabaloi and Ibanag is a shortened form of mo: it is 
found also in Nabaloi nominative si-ka-m (cf. above). Pam- 
pangan moo, me, men, are secondary modifications of mo (cf. 
below, p. 387). Mo also occurs with case indicating prefixes in 
the Bisayau genitives i-mo, ni-mo and the oblique forms derived 
from them, in Bikol ni-mo, si-mo, mi-mo, Batan i-tnu, ni-mo, 
di-mo, and Sulu kai-mu; it is used, moreover, in the forma¬ 
tion of the plural stems, second person ka-mo (cf. above), first 
person ta-mo (cf. above, p. 370). 

Yo occurs uncombined as genitive plural in Pampangan, 
Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Nabaloi (dyo < *yo, cf. above, p. 335). 
Pampangan yoo, ye, yee are secondary modifications of yo (cf. 
below, p. 387). With case indicating prefixes, yo is found in 
the genitives, Tagalog singular, Samaro-Leytean plural i-yo, 
ni-yo, Tagalog, Cebuan, and Hiliguayna plural in-yo, nin-yo , 
and the oblique forms derived from them; and in the Batan 
plural forms tiin-io, din-to (io = yo ); it is also used as 
an element of the plural stems, second person ka-yo (cf. above), 
first person ta-yo (cf. above, p. 370). 

Batan, Magindanao and Bagobo genitive, Sulu, nominative 
niu, nio, which is found also in Sulu ka-nio kan-nio, Batan 
ka-nio, is probably to be analysed as case sign ni -f yo, the form 
representing either a different spelling of niyo, or a phonetic 
variant, with y changed to the hiatus or glottal catch (cf. forms 
with ia for iyu, below, p. 381). Bikol nindo, saindo, are proba¬ 
bly modifications of forms identical with Tagalog ninyo, sa inyo, 
the d being due to the analogy of the corresponding forms of 
the third person plural, viz., ninda, sa inda. 

The particle no occurs uncombined as genitive plural • in 
Ibanag and Magindanao, and as genitive singular in Bagobo. 
It is also used in Magindanao in the plural stem of the second 
person ka-nu (cf. above) and as a final element of all forms of 
the first person inclusive plural. It is not impossible that this 
no is a modification of mo or yo, the n being due to the influ¬ 
ence of other pronominal genitive forms with initial n. 

The case indicating prefixes which are found in the pronouns 
of the second person are, in Tagalog, i, n(i), in, sa, in Cebuan t, 
n (i)t in , 8a > ka(n), in Hiliguayna i, n(»), in, sa, ka(n), d(i), ka, 
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in Samaro-Leytean t, si, n(i) sa, d(i), in Ilarayan i, n(i), ka{n), 
in Bikol i, n(i), sa, s, in, in Pampangan i, ka, in Pangasi- 
nan si, ed, in Ilokan si, da, ken, ka, in Xabaloi si, in Ibanag si, 
ni, in Batan i, n(i), d(i), in, in Magindanao se, sal, sale, le, 
neng, sa, in Snln e, ka, kan, i, in Bagobo si, ni, ka. 

The prefixes i (of nom.), si, se, da, ni, sa, s, (of gen.-obi.), 
sal, le, ka, ka(n), kan, ke, ed, have already been explained 
(cf. above, pp. 353 f., 371). The prefix i in the Tagalog and 
Bisayan genitive forms i-yo, i-mo is probably the same as the 
prepositional i in Ilokan oblique of the definite article i-ti. 
Whether the i in Batan nominative i-mu is this prepositional i 
or the articular i of the nominative is difficult to say. The c 
of Sulu ekau, though long, seems to be identical with articular i 
(cf. pela ‘how much ?’=Bis. joila). In the Tagalog, Bisayan, 
Bikol, and Batan case signs n(i) and d(i) it is uncertain whether 
the i is this prepositional t, or the final i of the case signs ni 
and di, i. e. whether the forms niyo, nimo, diyo, dimo, in Tag¬ 
alog, Bisayan, Bikol and Batan, are to be analysed as i-yo, 
i-mo with prefixed case signs » and d, or as ni-yo, di-mo, etc. 
The case signs n and d would of course be derived from ni and 
di (cf. above, p. 354). Ilokan ken is probably contracted from 
*ka-i-n with the two ligatures t and n. In Magindanao, sale is 
a fuller form of sal; neng contains the ligature ng; the e is an 
indistinct vowel, as is shown by the spelling ngka,' and not the 
result of the contraction of a diphthong; ne may, therefore, 
represent a reduced form of nu, the genitive of the definite arti¬ 
cle. The Tagalog, Cebuan, Hiliguavna, Bikol, and Batan prefix 
in, which occurs both as initial and with additional prefixed case 
signs, is not clear. It may be the prepositional » of iyo followed 
by the ligature n, the prefix being thns similar to the prefixes 
an, in, uri, of the Cebuan and Pampangan interrogatives. In the 
forms with compound prefix like nin-yo, din-yo, the t is of the 
same ambiguous character as in forms like ni-yo „ di-yo (cf. 
above). 

In general the case signs are used in the formation of cases 
as in the first person. 

In the nominative Tagalog, Bisayan and Bikol have i in the 
singular forms, i-kao, i-ka: Samaro-Leytean has si in the forms 


1 Cf. Porter. Primer of the Moro Dialect, Washington, 1908, passim. 
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si ikao, si kamo: Pampangan has i in both singular and plural in 
the forms i-ka, i-kayo , i-ko: Pangasinan, Nabaloi and Ibanag 
have si in both singular and plural in the forms si-ka, si-kayo, 
si-ki; si-kam, si-kayo; si-kan, si-kamu: Uokan has si in singu¬ 
lar si-ka; da in plural da-kayo: Batan has i, whether articular 
or prepositional i is doubtful, in singular i~mu: Magindanao has 
se and sale in the singular se-ka, sale-ka; sal in the plural s/tl- 
kanu: Sulu has e=i, in e-kaio: Bagobo has si in the forms si' 
kona, si kio. Nominative forms without case sign, consisting 
of a root particle or plural stem, or some modification of these, 
are found in all the languages. 

In the genitive in a number of languages secondary stems arc 
made by prefixing prepositional i and the particle in to the 
root particles, viz., Tag. i-yo, in-yo, Bis. i-yo, i-mo, in-yo, 
Bik. i-mo, in-do (cf. above, p. 370), Batan i-mo , in-io, Sulu 
i-mu. In Tagalog and Bisayan these stems occur both uncom¬ 
bined and with the prefixed case signs n, e. g., Tag. inyo, n-inyo. 
In the other languages they are found only with case signs, 
Bikol «(i), n, sa, s in nimo, n-indu, sa-imo, s-imo; Batan «(/), 
n in nimo, n-inio, Sulu ka in ka-itnu. In Magindanao the 
case signs are prefixed to the nominatives ka and kanu; neny, 
le, sale, sa sal to ka; le, sal, sa sal to kanu. In Sulu the case 
signs ka and kan are prefixed in the singular to the form nio, 
which though used as a nominative is formally a genitive; in 
the plural, ka is prefixed to the secondary stem imu. In Bag¬ 
obo, ni is prefixed to the root particle in nio=tii-yo, and 
ni-ko, in which ko is a modified form of ka (cf. above, p. 375). 
Genitive forms without case signs, consisting of a root par¬ 
ticle either unchanged or in some modified form, are found in 
all the languages, Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, 
and Ibanag having only forms of this kind. 

In the oblique Tagalog prefixes the case sign sa to the geni¬ 
tives with initial i; each of the Bisayan dialects has the same 
series of forms based on the genitives as in the first person, 
the analysis of the forms with initial kan, di, and kari being 
ambiguous. In Bikol in the singular, as in the first person, the 
oblique forms are identical with the genitives with initial s, in 
the plural the case sign sa is prefixed to the secondary stem 
indo. In Batan in the plural the case sign d is prefixed to the 
secondary stem inio; the singular dimo has the case sign d(i). 
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In Bagobo the case sign ka is prefixed to the genitive in ka-niko y 
ka-nio; the genitive niko is also used as oblique. In Pampan- 
gan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Ibanag, and Magindanao the case 
signs are prefixed to the nominative. In Pampangan, keka, 
kekayo and Jeeko are derived from the nominatives ika, ikayo 
and iko by prefixing ka; kai becoming ke. Pangasinan forms 
its oblique by prefixing ed to the nominatives with case sign si, 
Ibanag changes this si to ni. Ilokan forms its singular by 
prefixing ken to the nominative ka, its plural by prefixing ka to 
the nominative with case sign da. In Magindanao, sal and sa 
sal are prefixed to ka and kanu. 


Third Person. 


The forms of the personal pronouns of the third person are, 


viz.: 

nom. 

gen. 

obi 

Tag. - 

sg. siya 

niya 

kaniva 


pi.' sila 

nila 

kanila 

Bis. (Ceb.) 

sg. siya* 

niya, ! iya,* na 

kaniya,* saiya. 


pi. sila 

nila, ila 

kanila, saila 

Bis. (Hil.) . 

sg. siya* 

niya,’ iya 

kaniya, sa iya, dia, 


r sila 

nila, ila 

karia, sang iya 
kanila, sa ila, dila, 


( sanda 

nanda, anda 

sang ila 

kanauda, sa anda 

Bis. (Sam.-Ley.) sg. siya 

niya, iya 

kaniya, diya, 


pi. sira 

nira, ira 

sa iya 
dira, sa ira 

Bis. (Har.) 

sg. tana 

ana, na 

kana, kanana, 

pi. sanda 

anda, nanda 

kaniya 

kananda 

Bik. 

sg. siya 

niya 

saiya 


pi. sinda 

ninda 

sainda 

Pamp. 

sg. iya, ya, na, ne 

na, ne, nee, no, 

keya 


pi. ila, la, no 

noo 

da, de, dee, doo 

karela 

Pang. 

sg. sikato 

to 

ed sikato 


pi. sikara, ra, ira 

da, ra 

ed sikara 


1 The forms of the plural may also be reduplicated, e. g., sQasila, kanikanila. 
* These forms are also written with ia instead of iya. 
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Ilok. 

sg. isn 

na 

kenkuana, kaniana 


pi. isuda, da, ida 

da 

kadakuada, 

kaniada 

Igor. (Nab.) 

sg. sikato, to 
pi. sikara, si era, 
era 

to 

cha, ra 


Iban. 

sg. ya 

na 

sa 


pi. ira 

da 

nira 

Bat. 

sg. ya, sia 

na, nia 

dia,‘ sia* 


pi. sira, sa 

nira,. dara* 

dira, sira, 3 da,* ra* 

Mag. 

sg. salkanin, 

salkanin. 

salkanin, 


sekanin, nin 

** \ salkanin, 
lekanin, nin 

kana | salkanin 


pi. silah, salkilan 

kanilan, sa kani- 
lan, nilan 

kanilan, sa kanilan 

Sulu 

sg. sia, nia 

nia, kansia, kannia 


pi. sila, nila 

kansila, kanila 

' 

Bag. 

sg. kaudin, 

si kandiu 

din 

kandin 


pi. kandan, 

si kandan 

dan 

kandan 


The pronouns of the third person singular all appear to be 
based on one of the particles ya, na, to, su, and nin. Ya and 
na are probably identical respectively with the ligatures and 
articular and demonstrative particles ya, na; to is probably 
identical with the demonstrative particle to; su with the Batan 
and Pangasinan article su, so; nin is perhaps the demonstrative 
root particle ni + the ligature n. 

Ya occurs uncombined in the nominative in Pampangan, 
Ibanag, and Batan; with case indicating prefix in the nomina¬ 
tive in Tagalog, Bisayan (except Harayan), and Bikol si-ya, 
Batan and Sulu nominative sia (for si-ya), Pampangan i-ya, 

1 These case forms are headed ‘ Dat. ac. abl;’ sia doubtless belongs to 
ac.= accusative; cf. above, p. 841, ft. nt. 2. 

* Probably a mistake for da, ra, cf. oblique, and Pangasinan and 
Nabaloi genitive. The use of a reduplicated form in the plural, how¬ 
ever, is a priori quite natural, and is found in Tagalog (cf. above, p. 879, 
ft. nt. 1 ), hence it is possible that the form is correct. 

* These forms are given under the head of * Acus.’=accusative. 
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Sulu nia (borrowed from the genitive), in the genitive in Taga- 
log, Bisayan (except Ilarayan), and Bikol ni-ya, Batan and 
.Sulu nia (for ni-ya), Bisayan (except Ilarayan) i-ya; and in 
all the oblique forms in Tagalog, Bisayan (in Ilarayan only in 
kani-ya), Bikol, Pampangan, and Batan. In the forms writ¬ 
ten with ia for iya we have either a variant spelling, or the 
intervocalic y has beeu changed to the hiatus or glottal catch 
K nio for niyo above, p. 376). 

JVJ< occurs uncorabined as genitive in Cebuan, Ilarayan, Pam- 
pangan, Ilokan, Ibanag, and Batan, and as nominative in Pam¬ 
pangan. In Harayan it is the root particle of the pronoun in 
all its forms with the exception of the oblique' kani-ya. The 
ta of the nominative tana is perhaps to be connected with the 
demonstrative root particle ta. The initial a of the genitive 
ana is probably due to the analogy of the plural form anda 
(cf. below). also forms the basis of the Ilokau oblique 
forms kenkua-na, kania-na. The Pampangan forms lie, nee, 
no, noo, are probably secondary modifications of na (cf. below, 
p. 387). It is not likely that no has any connection with the 
particle mi, no of the second person. 

To is found only in Pangasinan and ^abaloi, both uncom¬ 
bined, and with prefixed case signs in Pangasinan and Nabaloi 
sika-to, Pangasinan ed sika-to. 

Su occurs only in Ilokan singular i-su with articular i, and 
in isu, a prefix of the nominative plural (cf. below). 

Nin forms the basis of all the forms of the pronoun in Magin- 
danao. With this nin the particle din which -forms the basis 
of the pronoun in Bagobo is perhaps to be connected, the 
initial d being due to the influence of the plural dan. 

What Ibanag sa represents is doubtful. An original s seems 
to be preserved in Ibanag only before i, otherwise becoming t 
(cf. above, p. 333); hence sa can hardly be connected with the 
articular sa of the other languages. It may be contracted 
from *sia < *siya just as perhaps sakan ‘I* from *si-akan, 
though it is difficult to see why such a form should be used as 
oblique. 

The pronouns of the third person plural, with the exception 
of Batan sa, which is perhaps identical with the. inclusive arti¬ 
cle of Bisayan and Bikol, are all based on one of the particles 
da, ra, m la, which are perhaps ultimately identical. 
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Da occurs uncombined ns genitive in Pampangan, Pan¬ 
gasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi ( c/a < *da) and Ibanag; as nominative 
in Ilokan; and as oblique in Batan. Pampangan dc, dec, doo 
are secondary modifications of da (cf. below, p. 387). Bagobo 
dan in dan, kan-dan, si kan-dan, is probably <7a-f-the ligature n. 
J)a is found also with case indicating prefixes in Hiliguayna 
and ITarayan stem an-da, the Bikol stem in-da, aud in the Ilo¬ 
kan forms isu-da, i-da, kania-da, kadakua-da, and in the com¬ 
pound case sign ka-dakna of the last (cf. below, p. 384). It 
also forms the first element of Batan genitive da-ra (cf. above, 
p. 380, ft. nt. 2). The an and in of the stems an-da, in-da are 
probably to be explained as articular a, i + ligature n, like the 
prefixes an, in, un, of the interrogative pronouns (cf. above, 
p. 361). 

The particle ra occurs preceded by case signs ending in a 
vowel in Samaro-Leytean, Pangasinan, Nabaloi, Ibanag and 
Batan: la is found in Tagalog, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Pampangan, 
Magindanao, and Sulu under similar conditions; the final n of 
the Magindanao forms is probably due to the analogy of the 
singular. Ra occurs uncombined in Pangasinan genitive and 
nominative, Nabaloi genitive, and Batan oblique, and in Batan 
da-ra (cf. above). Jai occurs uncombined as nominative in 
Pampangan. 

It is difficult to determine with certainty the exact relation of 
the three particles da, ra, la. Ra seems almost certainly to be 
simply a phonetic modification of da, in all the languages in 
which it occurs. This is indicated by the following facts. In 
all these languages da and ra occur alongside of one another (in 
Samaro-Leytean cf. the forms of the inclusive article), and as 
the change of intervocalic d to r is a common phenomenon of 
these languages (cf. above, p. 334), and as they seem to pre¬ 
sent no change from r to d, the supposition lies near at hand 
that the two are simply different forms of the same particle, da 
being the more original form. This supposition is strengthened 
by the evidence of Ilokan, which does not change intervocalic d 
to r, where the form corresponding to Pangasinan and Ibanag ira, 
Nabaloi era. is ida. According to this explanation the r of the 
uncombined form ra of Pangasinan, Nabaloi, aud Batan would 
be due to the analogy of forms like ira , where the r is organic. 

The particle la is perhaps a further phonetic modification of 
this ra resulting from original da after a vowel. It is true that 
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r resulting from intervocalic d is regularly retained in these 
languages, but as words of very frequent use often suffer special 
phonetic changes, it may be that in these pronouns the 
secondary r became l just as original r became l in these lan¬ 
guages (cf. above, p. 333). In this case the uncombined la of 
Pampangau would be analogical like the uncombined ru. 

It is also possible, however, to suppose that Ui is a particle 
distiuct from da. If so it can hardly represent an original la, 
as in that case the intervocalic l would have been lost in Taga- 
log and Sulu, but as in .the languages where la is found l often 
represents an r of the other languages (cf. above, p. 333), the 
original form of the particle was perhaps ra. If this supposi¬ 
tion is correct, the ra in some of the forms may be referred to 
the same original particle, as original r is usually retained in 
.these languages, but in just which forms, it would be difficult 
to say. 

The case indicating prefixes that are found in the pronouns 
of the third person are in Tagalog si, n(i), /,•«(«), Cebuan si, 
n(i), i, ka(n), sa, in Hiliguayna si, s, Ji(i), v, i, ka(n), d(i), ka, 
* a > satl !/y »»« Saniaro-Leytean si, n(i), i, ka(n), d(i), sa, in Hara- 
yan s, n, ka, ka(n), kan, in Bikol si, s, n(i), n , sa, in Pampan- 
gan i, ka, kare, in Pangasinan sika, i, ed, in Ilokan i, isu, ken- 
kna, kadakua, kania, in Nabaloi sika, e, si, in Ibanag i, n(i), 
(for the case sign of sa, cf. above, p. 381), in Patau si, n(f), d(i), 
in Magindanao salka, seka, leka, sa, na, kana , si, salki, n(i), 
k/i(n), in Sulu si, n{i), ka, ka(n), kan, in Bagobo kan, si. 

The signs i (of nom.), si, s (of nom.), sika, i (prepositional), 
in, na, w(i), n, sa, d(i), ka, ka(n), kan, ed have already been 
explained (cf. above, pp. 353 f., 371, 377). 

The ambiguous signs are found in the following forms: n(i) 
in niya, nia, nilan, nira, in Tagalog, Bisayan, Bikol, Ibanag, 
Batan, Magindanao, and Sulu; ku{n) in kaniya, kanilan in Taga¬ 
log, Bisayan, and Magindanao, in kananda in Hiliguayna and 
Harayan; d(i) in dia, dila, dira 'xn Hiliguayna, Saiuaro-Beytean, 
and Batan. I in Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, and Ibanag is 
articular (cf. above, p. 353); in Bisayan, prepositional (cf. above, 
p. 344); Nabaloi e is probably a modification of articular i due 
to the following r; Hiliguayna sang is the genitive of the defi¬ 
nite article; Pampangan kare is probably borrowed from the 
oblique plural of the demonstratives kareni, kareti, etc.; Ilokan 
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isu is the pronoun of the third person singular used as case sign; 
kenkua and kadakua contain the noun kxui (cf. above, p. 347) 
and the case signs ken (cf. above, p. 377), and kada, which is 
derived by a wrong division from the oblique plural forms of 
the first and second persona, o. g., ku-datayo , where the da 
belongs to the stem and not to the oblique case sign; kauin in 
the forms kaniand and kuniada is a combination of the parti¬ 
cles ka and ni with an a which is probably due to a wrong divi¬ 
sion of the case signs containing Jena, viz., kaduku-ana, kadaku- 
ada. In Magindanao, kana is the genitive and oblique of the 
definite article; the ka of seka, leka and salka is probably due 
to a wrong division of forms like sal-kann ‘ you ’ where the ka 
belongs to the pronominal stem and not to the case sign; salki 
may be borrowed in the same way from forms like sal-kita , ‘we 
two,’ or it may be the case sign salka with the a changed to i 
before la after the analogy of the other forms of the plural; for 
the elements se, le , sal, cf. above, pp. 371, 372. 

In general the case signs are used in the formation of cases as 
in the pronouns of the first and second persons. 

In the nominative, Tagalog, Cebuan, Hiliguayna, Saraaro- 
leytean, Batau, and Sulu, prefix si to the root particles ya and 
la, ra in both singular aud plural, in si-ya ( sia ), si-la, si-ra. 
In Hiliguayna and Harayan plural the case sign s is prefixed to 
the stem anda. In Bikol, si is prefixed to the root particle ya 
in the singular, s, to the stem inda in the plural. In Pampangan, 
i is prefixed to the root particle in singular i-ya, pluval i-la. 
In Pangasinan and Nabaloi in the singular, sika is prefixed to 
the root particle in sika-to; in the plural both prefix sika and 
t, e to the root particle da or ra, and Nabaloi makes an addi¬ 
tional form by prefixing si to the form with case sign e. Ilokan 
prefixes i to the root particle in singular i-su, plural i-da, and 
also makes a plural form by prefixing isu to the root particle. 
Ibanag has i in the plural i-ra. In Magindanao in the singular 
the signs seka, salka ai-e prefixed to the root particle nin; in 
the plural si and salki are prefixed to lan, the root particle la 
with an analogical n derived from the singular. In Sulu the 
case signs si and ni are prefixed to the root particles .in singu¬ 
lar and plural, sia and nia being equivalent to si-ya, ni-ya: the 
forms with ni are borrowed from the genitive (cf. below, 
p. 388). In Bagobo the nominative of both numbers seems to 
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be identical with the oblique; the nominative, however, may. 
take the additional case sign si. 

Nominative forms without case sign are found in Harayan (tana 
cf. above, p. 381), Pampangan, Pangasinan, Ilokan, Nabaloi, 
Ibanag, Batan and Magindanao, consisting, with the exception 
of Batan sa (cf. above, p. 383) of a root particle, two root par¬ 
ticles (tana), or a modified form of a root particle. 

In the genitive, Bisayan (except Harayan), as in the pronouns 
of the second person, makes genitives by prefixing prepositional 
i to the root particles, viz., i-ya , i-la. It is not impossible 
that the genitive forms niya(nia), nila of Tagalog, Bisayan, 
Bikol, Batan, Magindanao, and SuJu are based on this stem, the 
case sign being n, but it seems more likely that they consist of 
the case sign ni + the root particle. Hiliguayna, Ilarayan, and 
Bikol prefix in the plural the case sign » to the stems anda, 
inda. In Magindanao in the singular, the case signs leka , salka , 
na salka , sa salka , ax*e prefixed to the root particle nin; iu the 
plural the forms are based on lan (cf. above), the case signs 
being n(i), ka(n), and sa ka(n). Sulu kanila has the case sign 
ka(n)\ in kan-nia , kan is prefixed to the genitive; in kan-sia , 
kan-sUa , to the nominative. Genitive forms without case 
sign, consisting of a root particle or stem, or some modification 
of a root particle, are found in all the languages except Tagalog, 
Samaro-Leytean, Bikol .and Sulu. 

Iu the oblique, the Tagalog forms may be based either on the 
genitive 6r the secondary stem with initial i, the case sign being 
ka(n). Each of the Bisayan dialects has in general the same series 
of forms as in the pronouns of the first and second persons; the 
forms with case sign sa are based on the secondary stem with 
initial i; the forms kaniya, kanila , kananda have the case sign 
ka(n) as in Tagalog; the forms with initial d and kar have the 
case sign d(i ); in Harayan, oblique forms are made from the 
genitives na, ana by prefixing ka and kan respectively. In 
Hiliguayna there is an additional series of forms made by 
prefixing sang, the genitive of the definite article, to the 
stem with initial »; in Samaro-Leytean, iu addition to the regular 
series, there is the form kaniya with case sign ka(n). The 
Bikol forms are made by prefixing sa to the stems with 
prefixed i and in. Pampangan makes its singular by prefixing 
ka to the nominative with articular i ; in the plural we 
vot. xxvn. • 28 
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should expect *ktla, but the form has become karela under 
the influence of the demonstratives. In Pangasinau, ed is 
prefixed to the nominative with case sign si. In Ilokan the 
case signs are prefixed to the root particles, kenkua and kudukua 
in the singular and plural respectively, kania, to both numbers. 
In Ibanag the plural nira contains the sign n(t) ; for the singu¬ 
lar xa cf. above, p. 381. Batan has the forms dia, (lira with 
sign d(i), also sia and sir a identical with the nominative. In 
Magindanao all the forms are identical with genitive forms, 
except kana salkanin, in which kaua salka is prefixed to the 
root particle. In Bagobo kan is prefixed to the genitive. The 
only oblique forms without case sign are Batan da and ra, which 
are given as accusative forms (cf. above, p. 380, ft. nt. 3). 
These forms may be really genitives, their presence under the 
head of accusative being due to a mistake of the grammarian 
or copyist (cf. above, p. 366, ft. nt. 2). 

General Remarks on Case Formation. 

Generally speaking, the inflection of pronouns in the Philip¬ 
pine languages is initial, and is based on the forms of the arti¬ 
cles. The nominative is often without case sign, especially in 
the personal pronouns, but is also frequently indicated by initial 
t, si, which are identical respectively with the i of the nomina¬ 
tives, Ibanag i, Pampangan i-ng, etc., of the definite article, 
and si of the personal article; it is also sometimes indicated by 
8 derived from si. • 

The genitive is most frequently characterized by an initial n. 
As the ligatures no, n, are still often used between two nouns 
that stand to one another in the relation of genitive and modi¬ 
fied noun, e. g. Tag. baliay na balo , ‘house of stone,’ baro-n 
kastila , ‘a shirt of Spain, Spanish shirt,’ it is very likely that 
the genitive sign n is derived from them. 

In the personal pronouns there are a number of genitive 
forms without case sign. These forms, which are usually root 
particles, are placed after the modified word, the genitive being 
originally indicated simply by the postposition. Doubtless in 
some primitive stage of the Philippine languages, any root par¬ 
ticle might be thus used as a genitive, but in the course of 
time, however, certain foot particles were adapted to this use 
(*> with ko and mo of the first and second persons respec¬ 
tively), others being excluded. 
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In Pampangan the number of genitive forms of tins kind has 
been greatly increased by modifying the final vowel of the root 
particle. There are five series of these forms, the endings 
being a, o y e, oo, ee. Of the forms in a, all are unmodified 
root particles except da (1. sg.) [cf. above, p. 368J. Of the 
forms in oy ho, mo and yo are root particles; no (3. sg.) is modi¬ 
fied from na on the analogy of these forms. The forms in c, 
viz., he, me, ye, ne , de, are all secondary; the e may have ariseu 
from the combination of a root particle ending in a, e. g. na 
(3. sg.) with ligatufe », and then have been extended to 
the other forms. The forms in oo and ee are derived from 
the o and e aeries respectively by repeating the final vowel. 
The repetition seems to be emphatic, these forms being used 
when the subject of the verb of which they are the agent, is 
omitted. 

This expression of the genitive by simple postposition has 
been extended in Ilokan to the other pronouns, e. g. ti balay ti 
tao , ‘ the house of the man,’ iti atep toy a balay, 4 the thatch of 
this house,’ so that the genitives of the various pronouns are 
always identical with some form of the nominative. 

The* oblique case is never without a case indicating prefix, except 
in the doubtful Batan forms da, ra (cf. above, p. 386). It is 
usually characterized by an initial d, s, or k , derived respec¬ 
tively from the oblique case forms of the articles di , so, and Jea. 
These oblique case forms are prepositional in character, but 
have this peculiarity, viz., that they denote not only the case, 
but also the idea of the definite, personal or inclusive article 
before a following noun. For example, ‘in the house’ is in 
Tagalog not literally sa any bahay, but simply sa bahay , the 
oblique sa expressing both the idea of 4 in,’ and that of the 
definite article. 

* It is quite common for forms which have oblique case signs 
to be used as genitives, as, for example, in the Sulu personal 
pronouns, and instances also occurs in which forms with geni¬ 
tive case sign are used as oblique, for example, in the Cebuan 
demonstratives and Ibanag personal pronouns. 

The identity of nominative and genitive forms in Ilokan has 
already been mentioned. Other instances of this identity are 
found, especially in Pampangan and certain languages of the 
Northern Group, and there especially in the inclusive article, 
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and the plural of other pronouns. In the Sulu personal pro¬ 
nouns the use of genitive forms in the nominative is probably 
due to the fact that both nominative and genitive forms are 
found after the case sign kan, e. g. kan-sia , kan-nia , thus giv¬ 
ing rise to the idea that the forms like sia and genitive forms 
like nia are equivalent. 

Oblique case forms are found in the nominative in the Magin- 
danao pex*sonal pronouns, the Cebuan demonstratives and 
interrogatives with initial k , the Harayan demonstratives with 
initial d, and the Bagobo pronouns of the third person. In the 
Magindanao personal pronouns the case forms are very much 
confused, some forms being used for all three cases. In the 
demonstratives, the use of the oblique forms in the nominative is 
probably due to the fact that certain adverbs of place, identical 
with the oblique forms of the demonstratives, were used as 
simple demonstratives, ‘the there man,’ or ‘the man there,’ 
being used as the equivalent of ‘this man,’(cf. the use of the 
Cebuan adverb karon, above p. 351, ft. nt. 1.) The oblique case 
signs thus introduced into the nominative became the regular 
nominative case signs of the demonstratives, and in Cebuan, 
were also extended to the interrogatives. The nominative 
forms of the Bagobo pronouns of the third person arc possibly to 
be explained in the same way, inasmuch as pronouns of the third 
person and demonstratives are very closely related. 

The nominative forms given under the oblique in Batan are 
probably used only in the accusative (cf. above, pp. 341, ft. nt. 2, 
380, ft. nt. 3). The difficult Ibanag oblique sa (3. sg.) seems to 
have a nominative case sign (cf. above, p. 381). 


List of principal Elements used in the Formation of the PrononnB . 1 

a—1) lig., cf. p. 338. 2) elem. of ligs. ay , ya, cf. p. 340. 3), 
final elem. in dems., cf. p. 357. 4) root part, of def. arts. 
any, an , cf. p. 341. 5) prefix in dems., cf. p. 354, and 
dem. 6tems like art, cf. p. 354 f. 6) elem. of an, and per¬ 
haps of ad , ay. 7) perhaps dem. root part., cf. p. 352, 
and root part of e. 

ad—elem. of dem. stem adto, cf. p. 354 f. 

ag—elem. of dem. stem agto, cf. p. 354 f. 


1 For elements of inc. art. not included here, cf. p. 848. 
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ak —root part., 1. sg., cf. p. 367. 
ak,—sign of indef. object in Ceb., cf. p. 345. 
al—cf. ar. 

am—elem. of prons. 1. exc. pi., cf. p. 369. 
an,—prefixed elem. in Ceb. inter, k-an-sa, cf. p. 361, and in the 
stem anda, 3. pi., cf. p. 382. 

an,—prefixed elem. in nom. pi. of Iban. deras., cf. p. 356 f. 
an,—inter, root part., cf. p. 362. 

an,—probably suffix in Ceb. inters, ending in lan , cf. p. 3G3. 

an,—suffix of prons. 1. pers., cf. p. 368. 

ar—elem. of inters. Tag: al-in, Bik. ar-in, and perhaps of Ceb. 

forms ending in lan, cf. p. 363. 
asi—stem of indiv. inter, in Iban., cf. p. 363. 
at—elem. of prons. 1. inc. pl.,.cf. p. 371. 
au—dem. root part., cf. p. 353. 

ay, ai—1) lig., cf. p. 338. 2) final elem. of dems., cf. p. 357. 
bbad—final elem. of Bag. numeral * one,* cf. p. 345. 
chi—Nab. form of di. 

d,—obi. case sign in Tag. dems., cf. p. 354; in prons. l r pers., 
cf. p. 371; and in Bat. du, cf. p. 344: [cf. also <*(»)]. 
d,—nom. case sign in dems., cf. p. 354. 

da, ra, la—1) root part., 3. pi., cf. p. 381. 2) elem. of pi. def. 

' art. in Pang., cf. p. 342. 3) root part, of inc. art. in Ilok. 
and Iban., elem. of inc. art. in Pang., cf. p. 348. 4) plu¬ 
ral elem. of dems. in Pamp., Pang., and Iban., cf. p. 354. 
5) elem. of prefixes dag and dag. 6 ) prefix of gen. pi. of 
Pang, dems., cf. p. 356. 7) prefix in Ilok. prons., 1. pi., 
du., 2. pi., cf. pp. 372, 378. 8) elem. of pers. inter, in 
Pang., Iban., and Bag., cf. pp. 360, 361, 362, and of indiv. 
inter, in Iban., cf. p. 363. 9) perhaps elem. of dday. — 
Pampangan da gen. of pron. 1. sg. is not identical with 
this da, but a modification of ta t . 
dday—final elem. of Iban. numeral ‘ one,’ cf. p. 345. 
dag—prefix of pi. in Ilok. def. art. and dems., cf. pp. 342, 354. 
day—prefix of dems. sg. in Ilok., cf. p. 356. 
de,—gen. of pron. 1. exc. pi. in Bag., cf. p. 369.—Pamp. de 
gen. of pron. 3. pi. is not identical with this de, though both 
are probably modifications of da. 
de,—prefix of Pamp. inter, pi. de-no , cf. p. 360. 
di,—1) obi. of def. art. [Nab. cA*], cf. p. 343, and of pers. art., 
cf. p. 347.. 2) obi. case sign in Tag. dems., cf. p. 353. 
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3) elera. of indiv. inter, in Pang., Ilok., Nab., and Sulu, 
cf. p. 364. 4) obi. case sign in Batan prons. 1. pers., cf. 
p. 371.—[cf. also <?(*)]. 
di,—dera. root part., cf. p. 352. 

di,—1) root part, of pi. of def. art. in Parap., cf. p. 342. 
2 ) root part, of inc. art. in Pamp., and elem. of inc. art. 
in Pang., cf. p. 348. 3) prefix of pers. inter, pi. in Pamp., 

cf. p. 360.—perhaps a modification of da. 
di 4 —nom. case sign in Ccb. and liar, dems., cf. p. 354 (=di,). 
d(i)—obi. case sign, maybe d, or di t , in prons. 2. and 3. pers., 
cf. pp. 377, 383. 

din—in Bag., root part., 3. 8g., and final elem. of ncut. inter., 
cf. pp. 381, 302. 

ding—in Pamp., stem of pi. of def. art., and clem, of pi. of 
indiv. inter., cf. pp. 342, 361. 

e—nom. of def. art. in Nab., cf. p. 341 .—e in Sulu ekau is 
identical with i„ cf. p. 377. 

ed—in Pang, only: 1) obi. of def. and pers. arts., cf. pp. 343, 
346 f. 2) obi. case sign of all other pronouns, cf. pp. 347, 
356, 362, 373, 379, 386. 

en,—1) dera. root part., cf. p. 353. 2) probably elem. of Sulu 
inter, hadi-en , cf. p. 364. 
en,—cf. uen. 

et—obi. and gen. of def. art. in Har., cf. pp. 342, 343. 
g—pluralizing infix in Ilok. denis, cf. pp. 354, 356. 
go—final elem. of Bag. dems., cf. p. 352. 
ha—1) obi. of def. art. in Sulu, cf. p. 343. 2) initial elem. of 
indiv. inters, in Bis. and Sulu, cf. p. 364. 
hi—in Sulu only, pers. art. and prefix of pers. inter., cf. pp. 346, 
364. . 

i,—1) lig., cf. p. 338. 2) elem. of ligs. ay , ya , cf. p. 340. 3) final 
elem. in Pang. def. art., cf. p. 342, and perhaps in the 
forms e, ne of the def. and pers. art. in Nab. (cf. pp. 341, 
343); in the forms of the numeral ‘ one ’ in Iban.; cf. p. 345; 
in kay, obi. of pers. art. in Tag. and Bis., in the inc. 
art. in Hil., cf. p. 348; in the dems., cf. p. 357; in the 
following inters., viz., Bik. and Samaro-Leytean pers. 
inter., cf. pp. 361, 364, Nab. sepa-i , txoa-i , ngaramlo-i ; 
followed by n in the case sign km, and perhaps in Pang. 
nen (cf. p. 346). 4) root part, in def. arts, i, in, ing, cf. 
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p. 341; and pers. art. i and perhaps hi, cf. p. 346. 5) artic¬ 
ular prefix or nom. case sign in Ilok. def. art., cf. p. 342; 
in the forms of the numeral ‘one.’ cf. p. 345; in the dems., 
cf. p. 353; in the Bik. inter, stem isay, cf. p. 361, in 
Iban. indiv. inter., cf. p. 363, and in Nab. inter. srpa(y) if 
it is equivalent to *sa-i-pa(y), cf. p. 362; in the pers. prons. 
of all persons, cf. pp. 371,372, 376, 377 f., 383, 384.—The 
root part, ya, ia, 3. sg. is perhaps a combination of a with 
this prefix. 6) elem. of in,. 

i,—prepositional prefix or obi. and gen. case sign in Ilok. def. 
art. and dems., cf. pp. 344, 353 f., 356; and in prons. 2. and 
3. pers., cf. pp. 377, 378, 383, 385: elem. of in t . 
ia—cf. ya. 

id—elem. of dem. stem idto, cf. p. 354 f. 

in,—prefix in inters., Ceb. k-in-sa , Pamp. insa (tn<tw^), cf. 

p. 361, and in the stem in da, 3. pi., cf. p. 382. 
in,—prefix in stems inyo, xndo, 2. pi., cf. pp. 376, 377. 
in,—suffix of gen. and obi. forms, prons. 1 . pers. (=on, tm, 
and en ,), cf. p. 372. 

in 4 —suffix of inters., cf. p. 363.—not identical with tn,. 
k,—nom. case sign in Ceb. dems. and pers. inter., cf. pp. 354, 361. 
k,—obi. case sign in inc. art., cf. p. 348; in Pamp. king , cf. 
p. 343 f.; in Bik. ki, cf. p. 346; in Har. k-agto, cf. p. 355; 
and in Pamp. k-ako, cf. p. 373. 
ka,—root part., 2. sg., cf. p. 375. 

ka,—1) obi. and gen. of def. art. in Bag. 2) obi. and gen. case 
sign in def. art., cf. pp. 342-344; in pers. art., cf. p. 346; 
in the inc. art., cf. p. 347 f.; in dems., cf. p. 353; in the 
inters, in Tag., Hil., and Pamp., cf. p. 360, and probably 
in Sam.-Ley. kanay, cf. p. 364; in the prons. of all three 
persons, cf. pp. 371, 376 f., 383. 3) elem. of ka(n), kan , 
kay, ken, kana, kani , kart and takka.— The ka of the inc. 
art. in Ceb. does not belong here, cf. k , and ka t . 
ka,—elem. of the Mag. case signs salka, seka, Uka , cf. p. 384, 
and of sika. 

ka,—in Ceb., obi. of inc. art., and in Bik., obi. case sign of pi. 

of pers. inter., cf. pp. 348, 361. 
kan—1) obi. and gen. of the def. art., cf. p. 343 (bis); of pers. 
art., cf. p. 346. 2) obi. and gen. case sign in pers. prons. in 
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Har., Pamp., Sulu, and Bagobo, cf. pp. 371, 377, 383. 
3) in Nab. obi. sikan , cf. p. 346. 
ka(n)—obi. and gen. case sign, may be ka or Jean , in the pers. 

prons. of all three persons, cf. pp. 371, 376 f., 383. 
kana—in Mag., gen. and obi. of def. art., and gen. case sign in 
prons. 3. sg., cf. pp. 343, 344, 383. 
kani—1) gen. and obi. of pers. art. in Mag., cf. p. 346. 2) obi. 
case sign in Ilok. kaniak , cf. p. 373. 3) elem. of case 
sign katiia in Ilok. prons. 3. pers., cf. p. 384. 
kare—obi. case sign in Pamp. kareno, karela, cf. pp. 360, 38G. 
kay—1) obi. of pers. art. cf. p. 346. 2) obi. and gen. case sign 
in Hil. pers. inter., cf. p. 360. 
ke,—obi. case sign in Pamp. inter, keno , cf. p. 360. 
ke,—nom. pron. 1. exc. pi. in Pamp., and Bag., cf. p. 369. 
—Pamp. ke , 1. sg. does not belong here, being a modifica¬ 
tion of ko , cf. p. 387. 

ken—in Ilok., obi. of pers. art., cf. p. 346, and obi. case sign of 
prons. 2. and 3. sg., cf. pp. 379, 384. 
key, xey—elem.-of numeral ‘one’ in Pang, and Nab. respect¬ 
ively, cf. p. 345. 

ki—in Bik,, obi. of pers. art., cf. p. 346, and obi. case sign in 
pers. inter., cf. p. 361.—probably a modification of ka,\ not 
identical with Pang, ki, 2. pi., which seems to be a modi¬ 
fication of ka„ cf. p. 375. 

king—in Pamp., obi. of def. art. and obi. case sign of indiv. 
inter., cf. pp. 343f., 361. 

ko—root part., 1. sg., cf. p. 368.— ko, 2. pi. does not belong 
here, being probably a modification of ka„ cf. p. 375. 
kua—a noon meaning ‘possession’ used in Iban. in the obi. case 
sign takkua, and in Ilok. in the obi. of the prons. 3. sg. 
and pi., cf. p. 384. 
la—root part., 3. pi., cf. da. 

le, 1—gen. case signs in Mag. pers. prons., cf. pp. 372, 373, 378; 

elem. of Mag. case sign leka, cf. p. 384, and of sale, sal. 
ma—dem. root part., cf. p. 353. 
mey—prefix of Ilok. numeral ‘ one,’ cf. p. 345. 
mi—root part., 1. exc. pi., cf. p. 369. 
mo—root part., 2. sg., cf. p. 376. 

•n,—1) lig., cf. p. 338. 2) final elem. in def. art., cf. p. 341 ff.; 
in pers. art., cf. p. 346; in the dems., cf. p. 357; perhaps 
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in prons. 3. pi. in Mag. and Bag., cf. p. 382 (bis). 3) 
between prefix and root part, in the gen. of Pang, dems., 
cf. p. 356; in indiv. inters, in Pang, and Nab., cf. 
p. 364; in the elems. an,, in,, un,. 4) in case signs kan , 
ken. 

n,—gen. case sign in inc. art., cf. p. 348; in dems., cf. pp. 353, 
354; in Iban. indiv. inter., cf. p. 363; in prons. 1. and 
3. pers., cf. pp. 371, 372, 383, 385; and in all probability 
in Bat. nu. 

na,—1) lig., cf. p. 338. 2) gen. of def. art., cf. p. 342. 3) 
root elem. of gen. forms nan, nang , ha-nan , and perhaps 
of ne ( na-\-i ) and nen (na-f *•$■«) of def. and pers. arts., 
cf. pp. 343, 346; and of nag in Hil. inc. art., cf. p. 348, 
4) final elem. of Tag. inc. art., cf. p. 347. 5) dem. root 
part., cf. p. 353, and root part., 3. sg., cf. p. 381. 6) gen. 

case sign of Pang, dems., cf. p. 356, and of Mag. prons., 
1. and 3. pers., cf. pp. 373, 385. 7) final elem. of inter. 
antuna, cf. p. 362. 8) in kana. 

na,—in Bik. and Ceb, gen. and obi. of inc. art. and gen. case 
sign of pi. of pers. inter., cf. pp. 348, 361; and final elem. 
of inc. art., cf. p. 348. 

ne—1) gen. of def. and pers. arts in Nab., cf. pp. 343, 346.' 2) 
gen. of pron. 3 sg. in Pamp., cf. p. 381. 3) elem. of Pang, 
gen. of pers. art. nen , cf. p. 346. 
neng—gen. case sign of pron. 2. sg. in Mag., cf. p. 378. 
ni,—1) gen. of pers. art.; cf. p. 346. 2) gen. case sign in inc. 
art., cf. p. 347 f.; in dems., cf. pp. 353, 354; in the pers. 
inter, in Tag., Sam.-Ley., Bik., Pamp., and Iban., cf. pp. 
360, 361; in prons. 1. and 2. pers., cf. pp. 371, 372, 373, 377, 
378. 3) obi. case sign in Ceb. dems., cf. p. 353, and in 
Iban. prons. 1. and 2. pers. 4) root element of gen. forms 
win, ning of def. art., cf. p. 343. 5) final elem. in Hil. 
inc. art., cf. p. 348. 6) in kani. 
ni,—dem. root part., cf. p. 352, and perhaps root part, of Mag. 
win, cf. p. 380. 

ni,—elem. of Iban. inters. = no,, cf. pp. 360, 362. 
n(i)—gen. case sign, may be n, or n»„ in prons. 2. and 3. pers., 
cf. pp. 377, 378, 383, 385. 

ning—in Pamp., gen. of def. art. and gen. case sign of indiv. 
inter., cf. pp. 340, 361. 
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no,—inter, root part., cf. p. 359 f. 

no,—root part., 2. pers., cf. p. 376.— Pamp. gen. no, 3. sg., 
does not belong here, being a modification of na t , cf. p. 387. 
nn—in nu, ka-nu of dof. art. in Bat. and Mag., cf. p. 342 ff. 
ng—1) lig., cf. p. 338. 2) final elem. in forms of def. art., cf. 
p. 341 ff.; in case signs identical with def. art. in Pamp. 
indiv. inter., cf. p. 361. 3) in Mag. ne-ng-ka , cf. p. 377. 
nga—lig., cf. p. 338. 

on, nn—suffix of gen. and obi. forms, prons. 1 pers. (=t«, and 
en,), cf. pp. 372, 373. 
pa,—obi. of def. art. in Snln, cf. p. 343. 
pa,—perhaps inter, root part, in Pang, and Nab. pers. inter., 
cf. p. 362. 

ra—root part., 3. pi., cf. da. 
ri—= di intervocalic. 

ro—final elem. of numeral ‘one’ in Bik., cf. p. 345. 
s,—1) obi. case sign in the articular forms sin, sun, cf. pp. 343, 
344, 346; in the signs of indef. obj. sin, sing, cf. p. 345; in 
the dems., cf. pp. 353, 354. 2) gen. and obi. case sign in 
prons. 1. and 2. pers. in Bik., cf. pp. 371, 372, 377, 378. 

8 ,—nom. case sign in Ceb. ami, cf. p. 354 (=«,). 

8 ,—nom. case sign in inc. art. fa in Ceb, Bik., and sanday in 
Hil., cf. p. 348; in pers. prons. 3. pi.. Bat. sa (?), Efil. and 
Har. sanda, Bik. sinda, cf. pp. 381, 383, 384; and in prons. 
1. sg., cf. p. 371. 

sa,—1) obi. and gen. c* def. art., cf. pp. 342, 343. 2) root 
elem. of forms saw, sang of def. art., cf. p. 343. 3) obi. 
case sign in dems., cf. p. 354; in pers. inter, in Tag., 
Ceb., and Sam.-Ley., cf. p. 358; in pronouns of all three 
persons, cf. pp. 371, 373, 376 f., 378 f., 383, 385 f. 4) elem. 
of Mag. case sign sale, sal. 

sa,—1) root elem. in Pang. def. art., nom. sg. say. 2) nom. 
. case sign in pi. of def. art., and in incl. art. in Pang., cf. 
pp. 342, 348; in dems. in Pang, and Nab., cf. pp. 356, 357; 
and perhaps in the Nab. pers. inter., cf. p. 362. 
sa,—root part, of numeral ‘ one,’ cf. p. 345. 
sa,—inter, root part., cf. p. 361. 

sa,—1) nom. of inc. art. in Ceb. and Bik., and of pron. 3. pi. in 
Bat., cf. pp. 348, 381. 2) in Bik., nom. case sign of inc. 
art. and of pi. pers. inter., cf. pp. 348, 361. 3) final elem. 
of inc. art., cf. p. 348. 
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sa # —nom. case.sign in Ceb. sa-ini, cf. p. 354 (=**,)• 

8 a.—obi. of pron. 3. sg. in Iban., cf. p. 381. 
sale, sal—case sign in Mag. pers. prons., cf. pp. 371 f., 377, 383. 
san—in Sam.-Ley. only; 1) gen. of def. art. 2) obi. case sign in 
pers. inter. Cf. pp. 343, 364. 

sang—in Hil. only; 1) gen. of def. art. 2) obi. ease signs in 
prons. 3. sg. and pi. Cf. pp. 343, 385. 

6 e.—case sign in Mag. pers. prons., cf. references under sale. 
so,—initial elem. of pers. inter, in Nab., cf. p. 362. 

' si—1) nom. of pers. art., cf. p. 346. 2) nom. of def. art. and 

elem. of gen. nin-si in Bik., cf. pp. 341, 343. 3) nom. 

case sign in inc. art., cf. p. 348; in pers. inter, in Tag., 
Hil., Sam.-Ley., Bik., Pang., Ilok., Iban., and Sulu, cf. 
pp. 360, 361, 362, 364; in prons. of all three persons, cf. 
pp. 371, 372, 377, 378, 383, 384 f. 4) initial elem. of sikan , 
obi. of pers. art. in Nab., cf. p. 346. 5) final elem. in Hil. 
inc. art., cf. p. 348. 6) elem. of case sign sika, sik. 
sin—1) gen. of def. art. in Suln, cf. p. 343. 2) sign of indef. 
object, and obi. case sign of pers. inter, in Sam.-Ley., cf. 
pp. 345, 364. 

sika, sik—nom. case sign in Pang, and Nab. prons. 1. and 3. 

pers., cf. pp. 371, 372, 383, 384. 
so, su—1) nom. of def. art., cf. p. 341. 2) in form tu in Iban., 
as sign of indef. obj., cf. p. 345. 3) root part., 3. sg. in 
Ilok., cf. p. 381. 4) initial elem. of Nab. dems. suta, sutan, 
cf. p. 357. 5) nom. case sign in Pang, dems., cf. p. 356. 
t—in Iban. only; equivalent to cf. p. 333: obi. case sign in 
Iban. dems. and indiv. inter., cf. pp. 354, 363. 
ta ( —dem. root part., cf. p. 353, and elem. of Har. tana, cf. 
p. 381. 

ta,—root part., 1. sg. pi., and da., cf. pp. 368, 369 ff. 
ta,—in Iban. only; equivalents sa„ cf. p. 333. 1) obi. of def. 
and pers. arts., cf. pp. 343, 347. 2) elem. of obi. case signs 
takka, tdkkua. 

ta t —gen. and obi. of def. art. in Bag., cf. p. 343; probably not 
identical with ta t . 

takka—in Iban. only; obi. case sign in pi. of dems., cf. pp. 354, 
356 f. 

takkua—in Iban only; 1) obi. of pers. art., cf. p. 347. 2) obi. 

case sign in pers. and inc. arts., cf. pp. 347, 348; in pi. of 
dems., cf. p. 356 f.; and in pers. inter., cf. p. 361. 
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ti—root part of def. art. in Dot, of. p. 341, and of Pamp dem. 
tii, of. p. 353.—Pang. «, gen. 1. inc. pl„ does "otbelong 
here, being probably a modification of ta„ of. p- 387. 
to—1) dem. root part., cf. p. 352. 2) root part., 3. Sg., m Pang, 
and Nab., cf. p. 381. 3) prefix of gen. sg. in Pang, dems., 

cf. p. 356. 4) elem. of inters, anio, antuna, cf. p. 362; 
tu—sign of indef. obj. in Iban. = so, au, cf. p. 345. 
u-1) root part, of def. art. in Bat. and perhaps in Nab. aim 
cf. pp. 341, 342, 344. 2) articular elem. in Bis. numeral 
too, cf. p. 345; in the dem. stems uri, ura, cf. p. 354; and 
perhaps in the Pang, inter, stem opa, cf. p. 362, and the- 
Sulu inter, uno, cf. p. 361. 3) elem. of un s . 
uen—suffix of gen. and obi. forms, prone. 1. pers. (-in, and 

. on, un), cf. p. 369. 

un — articular elem. in Ceb. inter, unao, cf. p. 361. 
un,—cf. on, un: 

ya—-l)*'iig. in Pang., cf. p. 338. 2) nom. of def. art. in Har., 
cf. p. 341. 3) dem. root part., cf. p. 352 f. 4) root part , 
3. sg., cf. p. 380f. 4) root elem. of Bag. def. art. yan cf. 
p. 341, and in Iban. dem. suffix ye, cf. p. 352, 357. 5) final 
elem. of Ilok. ania, cf. p. 363. 
ya,—suffix of prons. 1. pers. in Bik., cf. pp. 368, 369, 371. 
yo—root part., 2. pers., cf. p. 376. 
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Notes on some Palmyrene Tesserae .—By Hanb H. Spokr, 
Ph.D., Jenisalem, Syria. 

For the opportunity to describe Nos. 1 and 2 I am indebted to 
Mr. Herbert Clark of Jerusalem. The remainder are in my own 
possession. 

I. This tessera is a quadrangular oblong. 

Obverse. Near the upper margin the inscription 

♦rto 

A well-known name. Below it is a sun in' splendor, sur¬ 
rounded by circles aud upturned crescents. 

Reverse. The inscription runs the long way: 

♦rrv 

Yarlyai. Kalba. 

*ITV is a name of frequent occurrence. occurs here, 

so far as I can discover, for the first time in a Palmyrene inscrip- 

% £ 

tion, although known as a Syriac name, s and ag Hebrew. 
Cte Num. 13') and Nabatean (Eut. 213*). 

II. This tessera is circular. 

Obverse: R* 

’ITT 

The name should perhaps be read for there 

seem to be traces of a yod. This name, as I believe, occurs 
here for the first time. For’m* see No. 1. 

Reverse. This shows the portico of a Greek temple. On 
either side is a palm-branch. The door is double, each leaf hav¬ 
ing two panels, the upper trellised, the lower decorated with an 
outline like a Latin 1*1. Some traces of characters in the gable 
may be read as ' - ’flN 

my brother 

In this case the tessera would commemorate the death of the 
brother of Yathbelit. However, the reading may also be 

vw- 

ni. This tessera is sexangular. 
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Obverse. A figure, reclining upon a funerary couch, dressed 
in tunic and mantle, the head covered with the raodius. The 
bare right arm is stretched out, to receive a cup offered by a boy, 
who in the other hand (left) bears a pitcher. Above, a medal¬ 
lion, the bust of a man, in a beaded frame. (Cf. with tessera 
described by the author in this Journal, xxvi, p. 114.) The 
inscription is hardly legible: 

* * * 

Reverse: , 

Three busts in a row, a fourth above, in the middle flanked 
on either side by a sun in splendor. Between the busts arc 
small bosses. 

IV. This tessera is a rectangular oblong, one side only hav¬ 
ing been used, the reverse being rough and shapeless. 

Obverse. Between a row of bosses, above and below, the 
word 

Bela 

A name which occurs also in I. To the left a rayed star. 
Reverse. None. 

V. Small, square and of a terra COtta color. 

Obverse. A reclining figure on a funerary couch. Below: 

*WT 

YedVbU 

A name which is known; cf. Lidzbarski, Ephemeris I, p. 203, 
206. 

Reverse. A w'inged female genius with a trailing garment 
holding a chaplet in her extended left hand. On the left mar¬ 
gin, HD , known as a Nabatean proper name. 

VI. Square. Figures as described by me in this Journal, 
xxvi, p. 115, Ill. 5. 

Obverse. WT 

Hainan 

The form of the last letter is unusual (but see Lidzbarski, 
Schrifuafel II, Rom. 1). The name is known as Nabatean 

n.pr.m., . The third letter is evidently not "1, so that 

we have not here the well known name p’Pl • 

Reverse. Below the couch: 

rtoy 

The last letter may possibly be N- 
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Three letters, barely legible, occur near the left margin: 

* 3 ( 3 ) 

VII. A rectangular oblong inscribed on both sides. There 
are no figures. 

Obverse. Much worn: 

*73 

The third letter is partly erased. Unless the deity be referred 
to (Vog. No. 138), the name .Semi does not elsewhere occur 
alone, but only as compounded with other names. 

Jieverse. I’J] 3 

Beni Bezbol 

This is one of the many names compounded with *7)3. but I 
have not elsewhere met with this combination. 

VIII. Of the form of an olive. 

Obverse. In the center a bust, perhaps of a deity; below it 
a large boss, and above an ill-preserved inscription which I read 

* * • pi^O 

Bil-Sedeq 

A name which occurs for the first time. Cf. the Hebrew ’3*70 
p-iy, Gen. 14". 

Reverse. The field is occupied by a horse, saddled, the sad¬ 
dle supporting a rod crowned by a five-pointed star. Before 
the horse is a boss, and beneath, a curious symbol which may 
be described as a crutch-head enclosed in an arch. May this be 
the fragment of the Swastika, which occurs not unfrequently in 
association with Apollo?* The star symbolises Istar=Venus. 
The horse is sacred to the sun-god Sems, 2 Kgs. 13". That this 
belief was held by the inhabitants of Palmyra seems to be borne 
out by another tessera in my possession, which bears on the 
one side the sun-god and upon the other a horsed chariot with its 
driver. Unfortunately the head of the man is worn away, and 
the tessera somewhat mutilated. 

' Cf. Thomas Wilson: The Sieastika, p. 852. 




Three Objects in the Collection of Mr. Herbert Clark, of Jeru¬ 
salem .—By George A. Barton, Professor in Bryn Mawr 
College. 

No. L 

This little weight, in bronze, in the form of a turtle, came, Mr. 
Clark said, from Sebastiyeh. The drawing is about its actual 
size. It is inscribed with old Hebrew letters: &’On, evidently 
standing here for the “ fifth ” of a shekel. The weight is 2k 
grams, or 58 grains. At this rate the shekel of which it was a 
fraction consisted of 290 grains. A series of half-shekel weights 
found at Tell Zakariyeh weighed 157.5 gr., 146.7 gr. respec¬ 
tively (Bliss and Macalister, Excavations in Palestine 1898-1900, 



146 ff., and Clermont-Ganneau, Recueil Parch, orient ., 25 ff.), 
and one in my possession weighs 153.5 gr. (cf. JAOS. xxiv, 
386 ff.). The limits of variation of the Hebrew shekel have 
never been determined, but it is evident that there was a shekel 
which approximated 300 grains. Mr. Clark’s turtle weight is 
one-fifth of that. The turtle form of this weight is, so far as I 
know, unique. 

No. 2. 

This object, cut out of a blackish stone, bears on one side a 
face; on the other, pictures of two birds accompanied by cer¬ 



tain marks. The face, which the drawings exhibit in profile as 
well as in full view, has a physiognomy which resembles the 
faces on two Hittite monuments published by Messerschraidt, 
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Corpus Inscriplionum Hetiticarum , II, Tafel xxxiv, A and B. 
The resemblance to the profile of A is particularly striking. 
One of the bird figures resembles a figure on Tafel xlvi of the 
JTachtrag of Messerschmidt’s work. I am of the opinion, 
therefore, that the object may be Hittite, and put forth the sug¬ 
gestion in hope that some one who has given more attention to 
the decipherment of Hittite may be able to throw further light 
on it. The object may have been used either as a weight or a 
seal. 


No. 3. 

This little stone duck, found at Sebastiyeh, was perhaps a 
weight, though this is by no means certain. It weighs 39 grains. 
If it were intended for a weight, it was probably an eighth of a 



shekel, since eight times its weight would be 312 grs. Since 
the shekel varied so much, however, it may have been the 
seventh of a shekel, since 273 grs. is almost equal to 277.8 grs. 
—the smallest of the shekels found by Bliss at Tell Zakariyeh. 
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Studies of Sanskrit Words .—By Edwin W. Fay, Professor 
in the University of Texas, Anstin, Texas. 

I. Arvafic- 

ls his German etymological dictionary (English translation, 
s.v. Erde) Kluge, with some hesitation, connects Lat. arvum 
‘field, ploughed Land’ with Gr. <pa£t ‘earthwards.’ In his Eng¬ 
lish Etymology, s.v. earth, all this hesitation disappears, in 
view, I take it, of OK. jorvi 4 ground,’ not cited in the former 
work among the cognates. It is also to be noted that Vergil 
(Aen. 12,681) uses arvis as a virtual rendering of Gr. ‘ to 

the ground.’ 

There is a very obvious difficulty in the comparison of arvum 
with tpaie, viz., the vocalism. This difficulty may be sur¬ 
mounted, to the best of my knowledge, in but one way, by 
assuming a base Gr- ‘arare,’ to which the European base ar- 
(from or-) would belong. This solution I have offered in my 
essay entitled A Semantic Study of the Indo-Iranian Nasal 
Verbs (Am. Jr. Phil., 26,389). There is, it must be admitted, 
not very much to justify a base Or-. Skr. ara ‘awl’: Gr. &pU 
‘auger’ is dubious because of OHG. ala. Latin Ora ‘edge, 
point,’ is also ambiguous, and so is er ‘stachel-schwein,’ which 
may well be for ‘her’, if Hesychian xnp » 8 genuine Greek, 
with a genuine x- Not very conclusive is Skr. irinam (? from 
or-) “ brtlchiges, unfruchtbares land.” A vague connection with 
the root might be made out for Gr. 4 kid ’ (if = “ pricket ”) : 
Lat. aries ‘ram’ (cf. Umbr. erietu): Lith. Gras (with e) ‘lamb.’ 
But in any case, the vowel relations of arvum and tpaie are no 
harder to admit than those of Lat. aries: Umbr. erietn. 

As a means of testing the correlation of arvum with ipaie I 
have made a study of the Sanskrit word arvlnc-, as it appears 
in the Rig-Veda, and I attach some importance to the isolation 
of its formation, with the adverbial suffix -anc-, as compared 
with the isolated Greek word tpaie. I conclude from the data 
that follow that arvafic- and the adverb arvak do mean “ earth¬ 
ward^).” 
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1. The Petersburg Lexica define our word as follows: a) 
herwaerts koramend, hergekehrt, zugekehrt, entgegen-kom- 
mend: b) diesseitig (only in grammatical and lexicographical 
sources, save the adverb arvak, which has literary attestation) : 
c) untcrhalb befindlich, nach unten gerichtct: d) in der njilie 
von (advb. only). The earliest citations for the sense c) are 
from AV. and SB., and consist of passages -in which arvanc- 
is contrasted with firdhvas. This contrast I would, however, 
see in RV. vii. 78. lbc (B,)’: 

urdhva asya aiijayo vi srayante, 

fiso arvaca brhata rathena—vamam asm&bhyam vaksi, 

“ On high her rays are spreading abroad, 

<Now> Usas earthward in thy mighty car wealth to us 
fetch.” 

This hymn may belong to a late middle period of RV. tradi¬ 
tion as Arnold believes (see the table in PAOS. xviii. 353, 
and KZ. xxxiv. 341), but the chronology of the Yedic hymns 
can hardly tell against a word proved to be proethnic; and a 
hymn of the earliest period, if liable to popular rather than 
hieratic use, may have retained in all its working-over very 
early linguistic material (cf. Bloomfield, Proceedings, xxi. 41 ff. 
pace Arnold, ibid. xxii. 309 ff.). 

2. Contexts arc not wanting in RV. where a special sense 
seems warranted for arv&fic-. Tims in i. 92. 1G (A), 

—vartlr asmdd* & . . . arvag r&tham . ni yachatara 
“unto our house—earthward—your chariot bring”, 

arvag might well be taken as a mere adverbial repetition of 
vartis, and passages are still to be pointed out in which arvak 
seems to mean “ad nostrum fundum.” In some of these con¬ 
texts previous translators have recognized the sense I would give 
to arv^fic-, and Sayana glosses arvak in v. 45. 10 (see 5 below) 
by avaiimukhah ‘ face-down wards.’ 


1 After each hymn I put Arnold's indication of its age: A, archaic: 
Bi, early middle period : Bj. late middle period: Ci, early late period : 
Ci, later late period. 

* This tabes asmad as a poss. adj. = ‘ nostrum identical with the 
compounding stem asmad. 
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viii. 14. 8 (BJ: 

fid ga ajad angirobhya 5 vis krnvin gfiha satfh 
arvaficam nunude valfim, 

“Showing the hidden, he drove forth the cows for the 
Aiigi rases, 

And Vala he cast headlong down” (so Griffith). 

That arvaucara nunude means ‘ struck to the ground ’ = (‘ to his 
feet,’ cf. RY. i. 32. 8, B,) seems to me most probable. Note 
the combination of the root uud with urdhvfim ‘upwards’ in i. 
85. 10 (B,); i. 88. 4 (A). 

Wilson, cited by Griffith, paraphrased x. 71. 9a (C,), 
imfi yfi narvan nfi par4s ! efiranti, 
by “Those who do not walk (with the Brahmans) in this 

lower world, nor (with the gods) in the upper world.' 

3. In the following passages arvanc- is combined with the 
root sad ‘ to sit.’ 

iii. 4. Scd (B,): sfirasvati sarasvatebhir 4rv4k 
. . . barhir fidam sadantu, 

“May Sarasvati and her confluent rivers earthward 
(come) . . . and sit down upon this grass.” 
x. 15. 4a (C,): barhisadah pitara Qty irvag, 
“Grass-sitting Manes come earthward to our aid (or 
with aid).” 

4. In the following the contrast of earth and heaven is clear, 
i. 45.10ab (A): arvancam dSivyam jinam dgne yfiksva, 
“Fetch-by-sacrifice to earth the celestial kind, O Agni.” 

v. 83. 6cd (C,) arvan et4na stanayitnfinfihy 
ap6 nisinefinn asurah pita nah. 

“ Earthward in this thunder come, 
dripping water, god our father.” 

vi. 19. 9cd (BJ: a visvfito abhi s4m etv arvin 
indra clyumnim svirvad dhehy asme, 

“From every side let him come earthward: 

Indra, bestow upon us heavenly glory.” 
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vii. 83. 3 (B,): skm bhflmya &nta dhvasira adrksata 
IndrUvarunS divl gh6sa drub at 
dsthur jdnanam fipa mdm Aratayo 
arvag &vasa liavana^rutd gatam. 

“The earth-ends were seen dust-bewhirled; 
Indra-Varuna, my cry mounted to heaven: 

My enemies among the peoples encompassed me: 
Earthward with help, hearing my cry, ye came.” 
x. 83. Ga-c (C,): fipa m6hy arvan—manyo vajrinn- 
“ Come earthward to me, lightning wielder, Manyu.” 

5. In the large majority of instances arvaile- is of vague 
significance. The gods are called upon to come and bless the 
worshipper. Obviously “come hither” makes a satisfying ren¬ 
dering for arvdu yfthi, but “come down, come earthward” 
were equally satisfying. Arguing from the antiquity of the agri¬ 
cultural rites of worship, attested for instance at Rome in the 
ritual of the Fratres Arvales, and mindful of the etymological 
sense of ‘ploughland’ found in arvum, one might feel disposed 
to make something of 

iv. 57. 6ab (C,): arvaci subhage bhava site v&ndfimahc 
tva, 

“Earthward, gracious one, turn thou, Furrow, we greet 
thee.” 

Still, as so mauy other deities are summoned earthward, we car. 
hardly lay much weight on the summoning of the “Furrow” 
earthward. 

The following passages, though vague, have seemed, for one 
reason or another,' worthy of consideration. 

ii. 37. 5ab (B t ): arvancam adv& yayy&m nrv&hanam 
r&tbam yuiijatham ih& vam viradcanara. 

“To come earthward to-day your man-bearing 
Car hitch up; here is your unhitching.” 

Here arvancam is not attributive, but predicative, a sort of 
factitive to yunj&thSm'; unless construed closely with yayy&m. 

1 Chiefly because they show arv&flc- in combination, not directly with 
a verb of motion, but with one equal, by a sort of zeugpa, to a verb of 
motion. 
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iv. 4. 8a (BJ: arcami te sumatim ghosy arvik, 

“I sing thy grace; sound it <back> to earth.” 

v. 45. lOcd (B,): udna na navam anayanta dhfrii 
asrnvatir apo arv£g‘ atisthan, 

“Like a ship in water the wise launched him (the sun); 
The hearkening floods <of light descended^* to earth 
and stood <there>. 

vii. 18. 3c (BJ: arvacl te ]>athya raya etu, 

“Earthward (? ad fundum nostrum) come thy path of 
wealth, <Tudra>. 

vii. 28. lb (A): arvancas te hirayah santu yuklali, 
“Earthward be thy steeds yoked, <Indra>.” 

viii. 61 (50). 1 (A): ubhivam irn&vac ca na fndro arvig 
idim vacah 

satrucyS raagh&vi s6raapltaye dhiyi £6vistha & garaat. 
“Let Indra hearken earthward to this our double song; 
<Moved> by our unanimous prayer, let Maghavan, the 
mighty, come hither to drink soma.” 

x. 89. 5d (B,): nirvig Indram pratim&nani debhuli, 

“Nor have any counterfeits decoyed Indra to earth.” 
x. 89. 16d (B,): tir6 vfivaB ircato yahy arvSn, 

“ Past all (other) praisers (?), come down to earth ” 

(ad fundum nostrum: cf. vii. 18. 3, and paragraph 
2 , above). 

x. 129. 6c (C,): arvig devi asva visirjanena. 

“The gods are later than this world’s production” 
(Griffith). 

No translation of this passage is likely to win conviction, even 
from its proposer, but I venture on 

“<There came> gods to earth at its creation.” 

6 . I have reserved two passages for separate treatment, 
i. 164. 19ab (C,): y6 arvaficas tifi u paraca ahur 
y6 pirfincas tifi u arvaca ahur, 

1 Note the gloss of Sayaiya, mentioned above at the beginning of 2. 
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“The down <\>n the earth > they call the up <in the 
sky>; 

The up <in tl>e sky> they call the down <on the 
earth>.” 

In this stanza wo have some astronomical or cosmogonic riddle, 
and a real solution I do not pretend to offer, 1 but it is probable 
that pirailc- here repeats para- in stanzas 17 and 18, whore para-'' 
connotes 1 heavenly,’ as in the same stanzas avara-, echoed in 
stanza 19 by arv&flc-, connotes ‘earthly.’ This interpretation 
shows points of agreement with Wilson’s paraphrase of x. 71. 9a 
(see in 2 above). 

viii. 8. 23 (A): trffSi pad&ny asvinor avih s&nti gfihfi 
par&h 

kavl rt&sya patmabliir arv&g jlvebhyas pari, 

“The three regions of the Aivins are revealed 
< which were> in hiding in-the-far-heaven; 

The two seers of righteousness wing-their-way earthward 
unto the living.” 

The translation of par&h by “in-the-far-heaven” ( = German 
“jenseits”), rather than by “before,” seems to me beyond 
question; and this would seem to fasten the sense of “earth¬ 
ward ” upon arv&k. 

After the above tests of the special applicability of the ren¬ 
dering “earthward,” it seems not amiss to regard Skr. arvailc- 
as a cognate of Gr. !pa£t, Lat. arvis (in Aeneid 12. 681). 

Postscript. 

The editors have asked me to add, for completeness’ sake, a 
word on (1) arvacina- (arvacma-) and (2) arvav&t-. It is habit¬ 
ual to render ( 1 )—construed like Lat. sublimis (Gildersleeve- 
Lodge’s Gram. §325. 6)—by ‘hitherward’ (=‘to the worship¬ 
per, to* me’), rather than by ‘earthward,’ and in all the usage 
of the word (fifteen cases) there is nothing, as Professor Hopkins 
observes, to prove the inadequacy of the usual rendering. The 

1 But we may note the Yergilian usage, Aen. 6. 481, of superi = * qui 
in terra (supra terram) sunt,’ for the usual superi = ‘ caelestes.’ 

* See Grassmann’s Lexicon, s.vv. p&ra-, param&-. 
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one difficult use is RV. vi. 25. 3 (A, in Arnold’s system of 
dates): 

Indra jaraaya uta ye ’jamayo 
’rvaclndso vanfiso yuyujrS 
tvara esam vithura s&vfuisi 
jahl vrsnyani kniuhl p&racah, 

as to which Grassmann remarks in his Lexicon that here alone 
arvacini- is used of other than friendly approach. But there need 
be no question of approach at all, for we may well take jaraiyah 
and ajimayah as adjectives and arvScTn&sah as a substantive, in 
formation something like arvales, but in sense like vicini (fini- 
tumi) or Landsleute. The stanza does not lose in point thereby: 
Indra, our kindred and non-kindred 
Neighbours, that as enemies have united,— 

Do thou in sunder their mightiness 
Rive, their prowess; make them as strangers (=drive 
them afar). 

Iu the study of arvavit 4 proximity,’ the salient fact is that 
it is never used save as an antonym of paravat ‘ distancebut, 
after a consideration of all the examples in RV., I feel free to 
say that ‘distance’ is not the only signification of paravfit (and 
its kin). Grassmann’s Lexicon s.w. para- parama-, suggests 
‘ heaven ’ as a rendering, and renders parastat by ‘ oberhalb ’; 
while both Grassmann and the larger Petersburg Lexicon inter¬ 
pret tisr&s parav&tah by 4 the three regions ’ (sky, air, and earth). 

The connotation of ‘sky’ or ‘air.’ (‘aloft, on high ’) seems to 
me probable—what connotation is mathematically demon strable ? 
—for this group in the following instances. In iv. 26. 6 (B2) 
the falcon brings the soma-stalk from the pariiv&t (a-b), having 
taken it div6 amfismid fittarat ‘from yon remote skv’ (d), 
and p&das ab, without the interpretative clause d, recur in sub¬ 
stance in x. 144. 4 (A). In iv. 21. 3 (A), Indra is besought to 
come from (1) divih ‘the sky,’ (2) prthivyah ‘the land,’ (3) 
samudrid . . pfirlsat ‘the sea-of-air,—i. e., from the three 
regions already mentioned: the stanza then adds (4) sv&rnar&t 
* from the light-realm * and (5) parSv&to va s&danSd rt&sya; I 
interpret (4) as a substantial repetition of (1) and in (5) I take 
s&danad rtasya, which S&yana glosses by raeghalokiit ‘ from the 
cloud-space,’ as a synonymous (explanatory) apposition with 
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paravatah (which Ludwig renders by an adjective): thus (5) = 
‘ from parav&t, the cloud-space.’ In vi. 8. 4 (B,) Matarisvan 
is said to have brought Agni down from (his hiding place in) 
parav&t, while in x. 187. 5 (B,) Agni’s birthplace is given as 
p£r6 rijasah ‘ in the far-off of the air.’ In v. 53. 8 the Asvins 
arc summoned from the sky (div4h), the air (ant&riksut), and 
from here (amat), and besought not to remain afar, parav&tah 
‘from (=in) the paravat. Further, note viii. 12. 17 (A): 

yad va sakra parav4ti samudrS 4dhi m4ndase 
asm&kam it sut6 rana s6m Indubhih, 

“Whether, 0 Might, thou joyest in paravat in the sea 
<of air> [So Griffith supplies] 

Delight in our pressing,” etc. 

In addition to these examples of the connotation * sky ’ (air) 
for paravat (pardm), we may note the contrasting pair &vara- 
lower (and) parama- ‘ highest,’ especially in i. 164. 17 (C,) av4h 
parena par4 ena ’varena’. In the light of such instances we 
may note that in the remote Celtic branch Ir. eross, which Stokes 
(Fick’s Woert.* II. p. 37) gives as a cognate of Skr. para-, means 
‘height,’ which would tend to vindicate the sense of 1 high ’ for 
proethnic pero-. 

If parav&t means * sky,’ what of its antonym arv&v&t ? Note 
viii. 13. 15 (A): 

y4c chakr&si parav&ti y4d arvaviti vrtrahan 
y4d va samudrS indhaso ’vit4d asi, 

“ W r hether, 0 Might, thou art in parSv4t, or in arvav&t, 
Vrtra- slayer, 

Or else in the sea <of air>, thou art the protector of the 
Soma-stalk.” 

If we are right in taking samudr6 of the ‘air, 1 then parav4ti 
and arvav4ti are the sky and earth, respectively.* 


1 (Observe, however, that the same words are repeated in viii. 97 (86). 
4, but filled out (after the invitation is given) in 5 as follows: y&d v&si 
rocane divab samudrasyS'dhi vi^api, y4t pfixtbive sadane vjtrahantama 
y4d antarik§a 4 gfibi, “ or if thou art in the sky's brightness, (or) on the 
sea’s expanse, (or) if on earths seat, (or) if in the interspace (air), do 
thou come hither,’’ where 4 sea' is distinct from air, and earth and sky 
are separately contrasted. Ed.] 
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The semantic problem may be stated as follows: para- meant 
( 1 ) ‘ distant, far ’ but came, by a connotation which may have 
been proetlinic, to mean (2) ‘high, in the sky;’ its antonym, 
arvafic-, meant ( 1 ) * earthwards, towards (on) the ground ’ but 
developed, under the influence of pari ( 1 ), the meaning (2) 
‘ near.’ 

The following illustration furnishes an approximate parallel. 
In Latin, domi (domum) and apud me (ad me) became, in a 
restricted sense, synonymous: ‘ at (to) my house.’ These syno¬ 
nyms must have played a rOle in the upgrowth of domo ductus 
for a me doctus and of domi habeo aliquid for mihi est aliquid 
• (cf. Lorenz ad Mil. Glor. 19-4), wherein the sense of ‘domus’ 
has nearly vanished. Similar is the generalisation of dvpalc ‘ out, ’ 
French fors/hors (‘Lat. foris), from which the sense of ‘door’ 
has vanished, almost or wholly; and in French chez the sense of 
Lat. casa is all but gone; and we no longer think of a hill when 
we say down or adown. In general, on such prepositional 
words (direction adverbs) derived from nouns, consult Steinthal- 
Misteli, Abriss der Sprachxcissetuchafl ,* II, §4, p. 11 ff., noting 
especially Skr. parsvam parsve- ‘adversus, ad, apud, prope.’ 

To say briefly what I think of the morphology of the group 
under discussion, I explain arvauc as a terminal accusative 
•arvam (or plur. *arv&n) + a deictic particle *-c(a), comparable 
with Gr. *-c(a) may be compared with Lat. -ce, and if it 
belongs to a different guttural series, the reason is that *arvam£- 
has been attracted into a group with the other direction adverbs 
in -&Sc-. Alongside of arvacina RV. exhibits a pretty large 
group of which pruefna and praticlnd may be taken as representa¬ 
tives ; arvavat is not to be explained as from arvafic, but merely 
as a counterpart of parivit. 

2. Ndhus-. 

In RV. viii. 8. 23 (above), the words trlni padani call for in¬ 
terpretation : what are the three padas ? S&yana interpreted them 
as the three wheels of the Asvins’ chariot. Griffith says heaven, 
firmament, earth. But the hymn itself mentions three places 
from which the Aivins come, viz., ndhus- (stz. 3), antdrik^a- 
(3, 4), dyads (4, 7). Dyads we know and antdriksa- we seem 
to know, but what is ndhus? I believe ndhus to be ‘ the night,’ 
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cf. Gr. • vi<r*j>p, Ivwx<rt. This interpretation yields good 
results when applied to 

. vii. 6 . 5bed (B,): yd ary&patnir nsasag cakSra 
sk nirfidhyii nahuso yahvd agnfr 
vlsa 6 cakre balihrtah s&hobhih, 

“Agni made the dawns noble-spoused, 

Driving off the nights, strong Agni 

Made the peoples tribute-bringers by his might.” 

•Here note the opposition of us&sas and n&husas. 

The base to which I ascribe Gr. vvya and n&hus is s)nd(w)-gh-, 
alternating with s)nc(y)-gh-, and refer for my conception of 
the phonetic problems involved to Am. Jr. Phil. xxv. 371 ff. 
379 ff. Stripped of “root-determinatives,” the base in simpler 
form is s)ne(y)-/s)nd(w)-, and meant “to wrap,” cf. Skr. snu- 
yati ‘wraps,’ Lat. nuit glossed by ‘operuit, texit.’ The word 
n&hus belongs more closely with nahyati ‘binds, wraps,’ while 
Gr. kvx«i has the vowel color of nuit. Lat. niger ‘ black ’ and 
noegeum ‘ amiculi genus ’ attest the -5y- diphthong. In all this 
it has been assumed that the night was the “binder” or “wrap¬ 
per up” of the day (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. xxv. 386, note 2). The 
base for “snow,” with a different final guttural, s)nS(y)-gwh-, 
has a cognate meaning, snow being conceivable as that which 
“wraps” (covers) the earth: cf. also Avest. vafra-: ‘snow’: 
the root vap- “to strew, weave.” 

3 . vedh&s, ‘worshipper, pious; faithful, true.’ 

Uhlenbeck in his etymological lexicon groups together vida- 
tham (with deaspiration) ‘congregation, assembly,’ vidlmti 
‘worships, honors, dedicates (to a god),’ and vedh&s as defined 
above. For none of these words does he suggest further cog¬ 
nates, not even Avestan ones. 

In view of the uncertainty in some few Sanskrit words, even 
the oldest (cf. Whitney, Verb Roots, sub the root vrh, and 
Wackernagel, Altind. Gram., § 161), between b and v, we may 
provisionally etymologize on our words as though they began 
with b. Then if we set down *bedhds- ‘ fidus, pius,’ it becomes 
immediately apparent that *bedhas and fidus are etymological 
cognates, which differ only in their stems, the former being an 
-68-/-OS- stem, the latter an -e-/-o- stem. However, it must be 
observed that in AV. xix. 3. 4 the stem v 6 dha is found in a 
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variant reading for vedya, while iu old Latin fidusta (from 
*fidos-to-) occurs, defined by Paulns as “a fide denominata, ea 
quae maxiroae fidei erant,” a definition that would lead us to 
infer an Italic stem *fidos-: cf. also foedus and confoedusti. 

The derivation of vedh&s here suggested also accounts for 
vid&tham, if etymologically defined by “federation.” But 
vidh&ti presents a harder problem. It would not be very well 
defined by vtCBti, but Is fairly well matched by Germ, betet, 
beten and bitten, being, according to many , 1 cognate with vtL6ti f 
fidit. But if Kern is right in referring these German words to Skr. 
bfidhate ‘premit’ (cf. the citation of the footnote), then it might 
be necessary provisionally to separate vidh&ti from vedhas, and 
rather put it in a group with badhate. I have tried, however, in 
Am. Jr. Phil. xxvi. 179 ff., to reunite rtUki and badhate under 
the still remoter base bhe(y)-d(h) ‘to split> <splice.’ The 
semantic questions involved will now justify, I hope, a some¬ 
what more detailed treatment, Apropos of the problem presented 
by vedh&s for bedh&s. 

Beside the root bheidh ‘to convince/—though this meaning is 
far from being primitive—stands a root bheid ‘to split.’ My 
thesis is that these roots were originally but one. The variation 
of aspirate and sonant at the end of roots with nasal infixes is 
far too common a phenomenon to be called in question, and the 
nasal inflexion of Lat. findit ‘ splits,’ Skr. bhinatti, bhindanti* 
fulfils the conditions. Further, a nasal inflexion of bheidh 
seems attested by Alb. bint * I persuade,’ if they are right who 
connect it with Gr. vada. * 

.If thus on the formal side we may regard bheidh-/ bheid as 
one root, it remains to bring in accord the figurative meaning of 
bheidh ‘ to convince ’ and the direct sense ‘ to split ’ attested for 

1 E. g.. Osthoff, cited in Uhlenbeck's got. Woert, s. v. bidjan ; Brug- 
mann, Orundr. i. § 589; Kluge, Etym. Woert. s.w.; Skeat’s Concise 
Etym. Diet., s.v. bid. 

* It is entirely within the bounds of probability that bheid- 4 to split’ 
has been affected by a group-association with the root of Lat. scindit, 
Skr. chin&tti, chindanti. 

1 So, among others, Brugmann, in his Orundriss, andPrellwitz, Woert., 
s.v. nitBu. G. Meyer, Alban. Woert., s.v. bint, derives from bhendh, 
which is, in my opinion, itself but a derivative of bb!Hy)dh-; see Am. 
Jr. Phil. xxvi. 181. 
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bheid-.* If we define Lat. fidus by ‘open(ed), frank, sincere, 
loyal’ we see how it may be cognate with findit ‘ splits, opens.’ 
Similarly we may define the Homeric idiom s" d6uv <f>p€va s (Bv/wv) 
Tin (nvoc) by ‘to open one’s mind, convince,’ comparing our own 
idiom “to open one’s eyes;’* fidit and Wrotfe may.be rendered 
by ‘opens (one’s own heart) to (another), trusts.’ The concrete 
sense of * splits ’ is perhaps retained in Iliad 15, 26 ren$tnaa 
&v<\Xas, which may be defined by ‘ lindens procellas.’ The locu¬ 
tion /u<r&f TttxOtiv ‘to bribe’ is very like the Sanskrit compound 
duna-bhinnas ‘bestochen, bribed.’ 

To Lat. foedus I assign a semantic development somewhat 
different from that exhibited by fidus ‘true.’ In Sanskrit the 
ptc. bhinn&s means not only ‘ split, opened,’ but is defined in 
the lexicon of Boehtlingk by “verbOnden mit, hiingend-, haft- 
end an;” cf. vi-bbinn&s “ unz^rtrennlich verbQnden mit,” sam- 
' bhinatti “/.usaramen bringt, in BerQhrung bringt, verbindet, 
vermcngt, sich zu jeman'dem gesellt,” bhiduras “in nahe BerQh¬ 
rung tretend—sich vermengend, sich vermischend mit,” bhittis 
“a woven mat” (: Lat. fides ‘strings, a lyre’). With these 
words Lat. foedus ‘truce, league, compact’ accords in defini¬ 
tion and they show that in Sanskrit derivatives, at least, the 
root bhid- has developed the connotation ‘to join.’ Similar is 
Eng. splices ‘joins (split rope-ends)’, whose derivation from 
splits is clear; also, in the language of weavers and rope-makers, 
Germ, scheren ‘to cut, shear’ has acquired the sense of ‘ spannep;’ 
cf. also Eng. pieces ‘to join <pieces> together.* The seman¬ 
tic opposition of “to split” and “to join” is only apparent, and 
comparable with the conflict found in the pair sticks ‘stecht’ 
and sticks ‘steckt’ (cf. also stitches ‘stecht, stickt;’ and see 
Kluge’s Woert. s.v. stechen). 

But in demonstrating a root bheid(h) ‘to split,’ with the con¬ 
notation ‘ to join,’ the last word has not yet been said for foedus 
‘ truce.’ Touching foedus, I think of some primitive form of 
contract by indenture, some breaking of a tessera hospitalis, in 
which the breaking of the token was the chief symbolic act of 

1 1 share Uhlenbeck’s doubts whether Goth, beidan can be directly 
connected with Lat. fidit ‘trusts.’ But in view of MHG. stecken ‘to 
remain fast, stick, bide’we may connect beidan, Eng. bide directly 
with bheid(h) to split, pierce.’ 

* Cf. Fr. r&oudre ‘ to persuade,’ from Lat. resolve re * to open up (0. 
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the treaty-making. Thus do we best account for the idiom 
opKia. merra rafuar ‘foedus ferire, icere, percutere,’ which lends 
itself to the interpretation “symbola <pactionis> fisaifacere” 
rather than to “foederis cansa <hostiam> sacruficare” No 
donbt, however, the cutting up of the animal sacrificed for 
distribution among the compact-makers was a part of the cere¬ 
monial (cf. Aristophanes, Lvsis., 192;? Vergil, Acn. 8 . Ii41). 

Returning now to vedhas ‘ fidus,’ I conjecture that its ortho¬ 
graphy with v for b was primarily due to the association of forms 
of b(h)eidh ‘to split, pierce’ (cf. Goth, beidan, Eng. bide, Gr. 
vemdovva' as explaiued above) with forms of the Sanskrit root 
vyadh vidh ‘to pierc§’ (cf. Lat. di-vidit); or, to put it con¬ 
cretely, I conjecture that *bedh4s ‘ apertus, aperto <pcctore]>, 

4 fidus * has been assimilated to viddliis ‘ di-visus, apertus 
though it is of course not to be denied that vedh4s, defined by 
* apertus, etc.’ is susceptible to immediate derivation from vidh- 
yati ‘peirces.’ 

4 . vadhri. 

The close kinship of vadhri and its Greek synonym Idpit 
‘ rofuas , castratus ’ is not to be called in question, despite their 
phonetic divergence. The phonetic difficulty is resolved by 
deriving vadhri from the Sk. root vadh ‘ to beat, slay,' and idptf 
from a base wi«lh-, found in Skr. vidhyati ‘ pierces,’ Lat. di-vidit 
4 divides,” and further attested, I believe, in Urd/tfc (from *widh- 
tmos, with -traos from the root tem), * (mare) dividens.’ The 
parallelism of vadhris (*wedhris) and IQpvi (widhrig)’ throws light 
on the Skr. root vyadh (not attested in RV.), which I take to 
be a blend of the root vidh (with grade forms in vedh) and 
t)ie root vadh. 


5 . sprgati ‘touches, grasps, feels, besprinkles.’ 

Uhleubeck (ai. Woert. s.v.) finds no sure cognates for spre&ti, 
but mentions the possibility that Goth, faurhts ‘fearful ’ (with¬ 
out s-) is identical with the ptc. sprst 6 4 touched, stirred, moved.’ 
[Professor Hopkins calls my attention to the fact that sprstu 
appears as prst& in RV. i. 98. 2.] I doubt not, however, that 


1 On the close correspondence of Latin and Sanskrit in parts of their 
vocabulary, see Kretschmer, Eirdeitung, 125, ff. 
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Gr. <rrrapdirau ‘ tears, rends, mangles; mulcat’ is cognate with 
sprs&ti ‘touches; mulcet;’ cf. Lat. tangit ‘mnlcet, mulcat.’ 
Goth, faurhts leans to the violent sense of ‘mulcat;’ as a seman¬ 
tic parallel we may compare Gr. iierXayw <‘terror-> smitten.’ 

Wharton (Etvma Latina) sets down spurcus as a cognate of 
sprsati, and I believe this to be correct. Wc may again illus¬ 
trate by derivatives of tangit, viz., contaminat, contingit ‘ defiles,’ 
contactus ‘defiled; cf. also tangit ‘smears.’ The German word 
ferch ‘ dung ’ (without s-) perhaps belongs more closely with 
spurcus. With these we might group Lat. porous, supposing 
the pig to have been named ( 1 ) ‘ the dirty creature,.’ and not ( 2 ) 
‘the rooter’ (porca ‘furrow’). Still another possibility for 
porcus is (3) * spotted, dark,’ cf. Skr. prgni ‘ spotted, a cow,’ 
Gr. rep/cos, vtpxvv; (‘spotted), dark,’ ripictj ‘perch’ (a dark or 
spotted fish, cf. our fish-name of “spot”). There is no incon¬ 
sistency between (1) and (3), ‘ dirty ’ and ‘ spotted ’ being closely 
related notions, as Lat. raaculosus, e. g., shows. And if porcus 
meant ‘ rooter’ (2), it may still be a coguate of orapatroei ‘tears, 
rends.’ I see no reason to doubt, either, that preanf, defined by 
Boehtlingk as “sich anschmiegend, zartlich ” (mulcens) belongs 
with sprsati (cf. also Whitney, Roots, Verb-Forms, etc, etc., sub 
prs), cf. upa-sprsati “zartlich berUhrt, licbkost.” With this 
group we may classify the cognates of Lat. procus ‘suitor,’ 
precatur ‘entreats,’ presses (a suit, request); lacessit, flagitat.’ 

6 . khudati ‘futuit.’ 

Ghlenbeck defines khud&ti by “stbsst hinein (kaprtham, 
sapam), and (s)khidati by “reisst, stosst, drOckt.” No cog¬ 
nate of kkud6ti seems to have been pointed out.’ If the long 
diphthong gradation -6(y)-/-6(w), already referred to in this 
paper, is correctly assumed, then khudati and khiditi go back to 
a common root (see Am. Jr. Phil. xxvi. 396). So far as signi¬ 
fication goes, khudati would seem but a specialization of khiddti, 
and we might explain its vocalism as something individual, due, 
to use the metaphor introduced by Bloomfield (IF. iv. 78), to a 
bleud of khiddti and its synonym tudati ‘ stesst, sticht, stachelt.’ 

1 Eng. entreats derives from Lat tractat ‘ handles cf. further, Goth, 
bidjan: Skr. bfidhate 1 premit ’ (supra, p. 412). 

* But now cf. Prellwitz. Woert. * s.v. ; I would derive from 
khudhtos, Lat. cunnus from khudhnos or khudnos : base khud(h). 
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But the infection of khid&ti by tud&ti may as well have begun 
in the primitive period as in the separate life of Sanskrit. Uhlen- 
beck remarks s.v. khid&ti, “ verwantschaft mit chin&tti is nicht 
undenkbar.” In Latin both (per-)sciudere (= chinatti) and per- 
tundere occur in the special sense of khud&ti, 1 the former in Priap. 
15. S, 54, 77. 13, and the latter in Catullus 32. 11. If scindit 
and tundit thus cross meanings in Latin, we have some confirma¬ 
tion of the supposed association of ideas that changed khidati 
to khud&ti under the influence of tud&ti. 

If Lat. cfidit ‘strikes, beats’ corresponds with Skr. kliud&ti 
4 stosst hinein,’ the recognition of the Italic cognate would for¬ 
bid us to regard klmd&ti as khid&ti inflected by tud&ti. It 
would not forbid us to suspect that primitive khud&ti is khid&ti, 
with the vowel color of tud&ti, though we should be bound to 
admit three roots meaning ‘to strike, thrust, pierce, split,’ 
whose weakest forms are; 1) (s)khid 5 , 2 (s)khud, 3) (s)t-ud, (cf. 
Uhlcnbcck, op. cit., s. v., tora&ras). The derivation of (2) from 
(1), inflected in its vowel color by (3), is purely glottogonic; 
not in any case a phonetic question, but rather -a psychological 
question. Provisionally, leaving out the possibility that khttd&ti is 
cognate with Lat. cfidit ( : Germ. / iauen , cf. Brugmann, Grand. 
I s §639), we may include khudati / khid&ti among cases like 
those pointed out by Bloomfield in the essay referred to. Ulti¬ 
mately, perhaps, a psychological treatment of the vowel alter¬ 
nation in the spirit of Wundt’s Die Sprac/ie (I 1 , p. 335 If.) 
may be arrived at. 

1. Skr. imbaram. 

TJhlenbeck asserts that no satisfactory explanation has been 
advanced for &mbaram, but it seems to me that an easy one lies 
at hand. The meanings we have to account for are (1) ambitus, 
vicinia, (2) amictus: It is phonetically allowable to connect 
amb- with Lat. ambi-, cf. Skr. &mbu / &mbhas ‘ water ’ 
for the variation b / bh after nasals. By this explanation 
&mbaram (subst.) is morphologically comparable with &vara- 

i Cf. Gr. Kpoiei, which occurs in the same special sense. 

i Strong form (s)khSyd (: Lith. skfdziu. Lat caedit, see Hirt, Ablaut 
67) : cf. Amphitruo, 159. quasi incudem caedant, where incudem caedant 
partakes of the nature of the etymological figure, as does the commoner 
locution incudem tundere. 
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‘lower,’ iipara- ‘farther’ (adj.): ambara- means ‘the sur¬ 
rounding.’ For the sense ‘amictns,’ note the “roundabout” of 
the sailor, and the style of cloak called “circular.” Compare 
too Sanskrit vasah paridhanam. 

8 . Pratiefh in RV. iv. 3. 2d (B,). 

. Agni is summoned in this stanza to a fire kindling. The 
general purport is clear, but there is a verbal difficulty in the 
last p3da, 

ima u te svapaka pratiefh, 

to wit, as to what substantive is to be supplie'd with pratiefh. 
Sayana supplies ‘ flames ’ or ‘ hymns,’ Ludwig ‘ gentes ’ or ‘ cives ’ 
or even the ‘ladles of the sacrifice,’ and Grassmann supplies 
‘libations,’ while Griffith follows Sayana. In support of the 
native interpretation I’cite vii. 39. lb (A) 
pratlcl jOrnlr devatatim eti, 

“The toward flame goes to the godhead.” 

Here the situation is that the fire has been kindled and the flames 
ascend. In iv. 3. 2, Agni is invited to come and kindle the fire 
and the ‘ toward <flames>’ are the ‘ expectant flames * unless, 
instead of jilrn&yah, we supply saraidhah 4 kindlings, faggots.’ 
As to svapaka, Ludwig’s ‘ selbst garcr ’ suggests to me ‘ self¬ 
cooker, self-kindler.’ 


Notes on the Mrcchakatika .—By Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, The 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Tub following notes serve as a supplement to ray translation 1 
of the Mrccliakatika, recently published as Volume ix of the 
Harvard Oriental Series. 

The method of citation here adopted is a slight modification 
of that explained on pages xv-xvi of the edition and translation 
of the KarpGraioaujari, Volume iv of the Harvard Oriental 
Series. The verses are cited by the act and the number of the 
individual verse within the act. The citation for prose gives 
the number of the act, the number of the last preceding verse, 
and the number of the prose speech counted from the last pre¬ 
ceding verse. The following abbreviations require explanation: 
Apte. Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary. By V. S. Apte. 
Poona, 1890. 

Bohtlingk. Mrkkhakatika . . . Obersetzt von Otto Bohtlingk. 
St. Petersburg, 1877. 

Calcutta commentary. The commentary of Srlrfimamayasar- 
man, found in the*Calcutta edition of 1870. This comment¬ 
ary I have been obliged to take at second hand. 

Godabole. The Mrichchhakatika . . . edited by N. B. Goda- 
bole. Bombay, 1896. Bombay Sanskrit Series, No. lii. 
HOS. Harvard Oriental Series. 

JV. Jlvananda Vidyasagara. Mrichhakatika (sic) . . . edited 
with a full commentary by Pandit Jibananda Vidyasagara, 
B.A. Third edition. Calcutta, 1898. 

LD. The commentary of Lalladlksita, as given in Godabole’s 
edition. 

L6vi. Le Theatre Indien, par Sylvain L6vi. Paris, 1890. 

P. The commentary of Prthvidhara, as given in Parab’s 
edition. 

1 The Little Clay Cart . . . translated ... by Arthur William Ryder. 
Harvard Oriental Series, Volume Nine. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1905. 
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Parab. The Mrichchhakatika . . . edited by K&shinath Pan- 
durang Parab. Bombay, 1900. 

Regnaud. Le Chariot de Terre Cuite . . . traduit ... par 
Paul Regnaud. Paris, 1876. 

S tenzler. Mrcchakatika . . . sanskrite edidit.A. F. Stenzler. 
Bonn, 1847. 

Wilson. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, trans¬ 
lated ... by II. II. Wilson. Volume i, pp. 1-182. Third 
edition. London, 1871. 

It is greatly to be regretted that we have. no old and full 
commentary on the Mrcchakatika. The only comment which 
may be earlier than the nineteenth century is the meager gloss 
of Prthvidhara, who gives us no information about his date ; it 
is interesting to note (see Parab, 37. 25) that he knew the 
Brhatkatha. But Prthvidhara builds upon previous commenta¬ 
tors; he refers to a pracinatika (e. g. 40. 28), to ke cit (e. g. 7. 
25), to eke and apare (e. g. 26. 25-26). Unless this previous 
exegesis should come to light, we must remain in doubt about 
many points, especially in the Prakrit of Samstbanaka and the 
Ciindiilas. Yet, even so, the Mrcchakatika is one of the easier 
of the works of the classical Sanskrit literature. &ftdraka’s vocab¬ 
ulary is not very large, his sentence-structure is simple, and his 
thought is rarely involved or difficult. Inasmuch as the action 
of the play continues for only five or six days, 5 the author does 
not use the Viskambha or the Pravesaka. 

In HOS. ix, p. xix, I have called attention to the fact that 
Sidraka does not slavishly follow the canons of dramaturgy as 
. laid down iu the technical works which we possess. It is worth 
while in this place to give examples proving that his grammar 
also conforms less closely to the norm than that of Bhavabhfiti, 
for example. 

(a) In i. 14, under stress of meter, he uses nidhanata in the 
sense of nirdhanata. JV. warns us that we must pardon the 

1 See HOS. ix, pp. xrvi-xxix. There is nothing to show whether the 
action of the tenth act occurs on the same day as that of the ninth act. 
Windisch, Berichte der phUol.-histor. Classe der Konigl. SSchs. Gesdl- 
schaft der Wi&senxhaften 1S86, pp. 474-479, allows only four days for 
the action of the play. But the speech of Viraka, ix. 23, shows that a 
Dight had passed between the strangling of Vasantasen4 (Act viii) and 
the trial (Act ix). ' 
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blemish, because Sttdraka is a great poet: nidhanasabdo marane 
rQdhah, atra tu dlianasunyatve prayuktatvat prasiddhivirodha- 
khyadosah sorihavyah, mahukavipranltatvad iti bodhyam. Cf. 
Hit. i. 128 (134), where this verse reappears with variants but 
with nidhanata. In i. 37, nirdhauata is used. 

(b) In i. 32, he uses the causative form numyati.. This does 
not prevent his use of the normal uaniayati in prose, at viii. 4li \ 
Compare the causative form Himalaya, used by Jlhavablifkti in 
Malatlmadhava, ix. 31. 

(c) iii. 18*. The masculine singular desakfilah is curious; 
we should expect either desakalau or dcsakulam. 

(d) v. 30. Here it is hard to parse yadvat, though the 
meaning is plain enough. But this case is complicated by the 
reading <of the second line; see the note on this verse, below. 

(e) vii. 4. sa tivad asmad vvasanarnavotthitam. If this 
reading is correct, we have the ablative asraat agreeing with 
the prior member of the compound. Compare, in vii. 8, the 
curious use of asmin without a noun: so etasmin in RatnfivalT, 
ii. 19. 

(f) viii. 38. The use of Oarava as a feminine is, so far as I 
can find, elsewhere unparalleled. 

(g) x. 27. The phrase dfisitam yasah is logically coordi¬ 
nate with raaranafc, and should therefore be in the ablative. 

Such instances might be multiplied. In the structure of his 
verse, also, Sudraka permits himself some liberties. Instances 
in point are i. 30, where the third pada is iu a different meter 
from the rest; iii. 7 (fourth pada); iv. 17 (second pada). Levi 
has shown .(pp. 206 - 208 ) in a masterly fashion that such con¬ 
siderations have little value for the dating of the play; but they 
are of real importance in the exegesis of cases less certain than 
those given. 

Act L 

i. 1 . It is of negative interest to observe that Sfldraka’s 
Nandi invokes the favor of Siva. Of course, this is the case 
with the great majority of the plays whose authors are without 
sectarian bias, and regard their works as pieces of literature 
without didactic purpose. The sequence of thought in the 
first three lines is rigid. Line 1 suggests the physical means 
employed by Siva to plunge himself into trance; line 2 , the con- 
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sequent numbing of the organs of sense; line 3, the resultant 
insight into things as they are. 

In line 4, the long compound siinyeksanaghatitalayabrahma- 
lagnah is not wholly simple. The commentators and transla¬ 
tors differ widely in their interpretations. It seems to me that 
the Calcutta commentary offers the best explanation: fiQnyara, 
prapaiicubhuvah: tasya yad iksanam dansanam tena gliatito jato 
yo layas cittfukfigrata tatpravanataviseso va, etc. The line 
may then be literally translated: “May the meditation of Sam- 
bliu protect you, which is fixed on the supreme being with an 
intensity sprung from his insight into the emptiness of the 
material world.” 

i. 4. The information here given about the life of Sfldraka 
is tantalizingly imperfect. P. tells us that the phrase agnim 
pravistah means that he made a sacrifice of his body in the fire, 
as did the old sage ^arabhaiiga: see Ramayana (Bombay ed.) 
iii. 5. 38, pravivesa hutasanam or Raghuvaiisa, xiii. 45, ciraya 
samtarpya samidbhir agnim yo mantraputam tanum apy ahausit. 
Similar phrases are used in the MudrarSksasa, where Visnudasa is 
reported to be burning himself alive from grief at the loss of his 
friend Candanadasa: vi. 15” jalanam pavesidukamo; vi.15” agni- 
pravefie; vi. 16* hutabhuji pravesahetnh; vi. 17* jalanam pavi- 
sami. 

• i. 7. See note on iii. 30, below. 

i. 8’. For the expression annaraaam jlaloam pekkhami com¬ 
pare Is agananda iv. 13': putta aham kkhu tujjha maranabhida 
savvam pi jlaloam garudaraaam pekkhami. 

i. 8 ,J . This speech is interesting in showing how the mean¬ 
ing ‘cut’ may have come to attach itself to the causative of 
kip. Kappijjantam plainly signifies here ‘cut to pieces, killed,’ 
in its application to Jhrnavrddha; but it also means ‘arranged’ 
as applied to the young bride’s hair. Both meanings are 
included in the English ‘ fix ’. The secondary meaning of ‘fix’ 
in such slang phrases as “I’ll fix him,” is quite like the second¬ 
ary meaning of kalpayati. This explanation seems more natu¬ 
ral than that of the PW.‘ The word is used in the sense of 
‘ cut’ again in i. 30 and in iii. 21*’*. 


> [For a parallel in the development of meaning, compare sud (arrange, 
‘fix,’kill). Ed.] 
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i. 12*. The phrase dasle .putta atthakallavatta has been, I 
think, quite misinterpreted by the translators. Wilson has: 
“ The sons of slaves! your guest is ever ready to make a morn¬ 
ing meal of a fortune.” Regnaud: “ Ah les fils d’esclaves! 11s 

font un dejeuner de votrc bien.” Bohtlingk: “Diene SOluiu 
von Sclavinnen mit ihrem Bischen Gelde.” These-translations 
assume that arthakalyavarta is a bahnvrllu: ‘ whose breakfast is 
money;’ but the same word in ix. 22* must mean ‘a trifle of 
money’: compare strlkalyavarta in its Prakrit form in iv. 5*, ‘a 
mere trifle, namely a woman;’at ii. l2‘-*-13* the word kalya- 
varta also means a ‘trifle.’ These translations also miss the 
point of khajjanti; it is not supposed guests, but the money 
itself, which makes itself at home only where it isn’t used for 
food (khajjanti), like the cattle-boys who stay only where they 
are not eaten up (khajjanti) by wasps. The correct interpreta¬ 
tion is found in JV., who says: dasyah putra ity anena cai 
’sum (i. e. aithfinara) atiheyata sQcita. In other words, dasyah 
putrah is merely a humorous epithet of arthakalyavarta: * this 
damned money-trifle.’ The phrase dasyah putrah is in Prakrit 
not infrequently applied to things, with the same illogical 
humor found in the corresponding use of ‘confounded’ or 
‘damned’ in English. Compare also “You son-of-a-gun of a 
fool’ (confounded fool). In iii. G' 4 it is applied to the gem- 
casket; in v. 47‘, to the storm. In Sak. vi. 20* (Pischel) and 
in Nagananda iii. 2*, it is applied to bees. It will be noticed 
that in all these cases the phrase is used by the Vidusaka. 

i. 14. This verse reappears as Hitopade^a i. 134 (Godabolc 
and Parab) with the following variants: line 1, sattvut pari- 
bhraSyate for prabhrasyate tejasah; line 2 , nihsattvah for niste- 
jah; line 3, sokanihatah for Sokapihitah. 

i. 15. The phrase vairam aparam means * another (form of) 
hostility (with mankind)’; the figure is striking. In the second 
line svajanajana- must mean * kinsmen and strangers,’ as the 
commentators say. The ca in the third line is difficult: P. and 
LD. say cakaro hetau; Bohtlingk and Regnaud adopt this sug¬ 
gestion. But this meaning for ca can hardly be found else¬ 
where; is it not better to understand it in the sense of. ‘ if ’ (cet)? 
Then the line means: “ (it is the part of) wisdom to go into the 
forest if (ca) there is (bhavati) contempt from his Wife.” 

i. 22. &adraka uses visesayati in the meaning of 1 surpass ’ 
again at iv. 4. 
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i. 23. It cannot be doubted that Samsthinaka’s arithmetic is 
at fault here; the ‘ten names’ are really eleven, and are not to 
be reduced by combination; dase *ti vyartham, says P. tersely. 

i. 30*. With the expression na puspamosara arhaty udyuna- 
lata, compare iv. G: no rausnaray abalam vibhflsanavatim phul- 
lam ivfi ’harii latum. 

i. 30*. The phrase savarai bhuvassa sisam attanakebim pfidc- 
him is repeated almost exactly at viii. 37'*. In spite of the 
differences in case, it can hardly be doubted that Samsthanaka 
means ‘I swear by the gentleman’s head and by my own feet,’ 
not ‘ . . . schwore ich . . . mit mcinen Ftlssen beim Ilaupte 
dieses klugen Herm,’ as Buhtlingk translates, 
i. 31. The last line is repeated at viii. 17'. 
i. 32. For the form namyati see above, page 420. [It may 
be due to confusion with -am roots of the va- class (tiimyati, 
etc.). The middle (passive) namyate also suggests the form. 
—Ed.] 

i. 32*. Oue of the subtlest poiuts in the character of the 
ignorant and conceited Samsthanaka is the fact that he permits 
the Vita to apply to him repeatedly the drastic epithet kaneli- 
mutr, apparently never realizing the gross insult. 

i. 34. Quoted in Dandin’s Kavyadarsa, ii. 226, 362. 
i. 34\ It seems as if the grammar would be better if bhQsa- 
nasabdam and malyagandham were in the nominative. 

i. 41. The initial e£a ’si harks back, with humorous effect, 
to the esa ’si of the preceding verse. 

i. 45. Parab’s nirraitah is apparently a mere misprint for 
riSrjit&h. 

i. 46. For the form guskavan, see Pan. viii. 2. 51. 
i. 50*. The word kakapadasisamastaka. which Samsthanaka 
applies to Maitreva again at ix. 30* receives two explanations 
from the commentators. It is said to mean either (1) chief of 
the princes of sharpers, or (2) whose head-pate is like a caret. 
The first explanation seems forced and unnatural, the second 
quite in keeping with Samsthanaka’s character; sisamaStakS 
iti sakaravanltvena punaruktatvam na dosah (P.). 

i. 50'*. This speech (repeated at i. 55*- *) contains, so far as I 
know, the only reference to a female stage-manager (sfltradhari). 
For a word like tandavasutradhari (comm, nartane kusala) in 
Caurapancusik& 7 is obviously without bearing on the history of 
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the <lraraa in India. The expression in our passage cannot be 
used as direct evidence, since it may be nothing more than 
another absurdity of Samsthinaka's. 

i. 51. The words line a vele have received a double Sau- 
skritization from the commentators; either as linayaih sa vcla- 
yam, or as mam ca viiiram. The sense which BOhtlingk and 
Regnaud extract from the second interpretation is excellent: 
“a pumpkin stalk . . . , debts, and enmity never rot”; but the 
construction is very strange, with a string of nominatives fol¬ 
lowed by na khalu bhavati ptttih. Unless wo are willing to 
take the ungrammatical and illogical form of statement as a 
part of Samsthiinaka’s dialect, we are forced to adopt the first 
explanation: “a pumpkin-stalk ... do not rot, even when a 
long time has passed” (JV.: velayam samaye llnayam atltayfim 
api). 

i. 52. Whaf does nirvalkalam mean as applied to a sword? 
It seems to me that the word is used in an extravagant sense; 
the sword is barkless, i. e., it has no time to gather mould, it is 
always busy. JV. suggests that it means ‘ out of its sheath ’ 
(valkalam tarutvak. laksanayi tannirmitam kosam, tasman nir- 
gatam: niskosam ity arthah). This seems quite out of accord 
with kosasuptam in the next line; but perhaps, after all, Sarii- 
sthanaka would speak of a ‘ naked * sword as one ‘ tin garmented,’ 
and if so, the immediate contradiction of kosasup.tam would be 
but another absurdity of the sj>eaker. Samsthilnaka seems 
interested in radishes; cf. viii. 3‘- 
i. 52‘. BOhtlingk supplies rohaseuam as object of pravrnoti; 
but there is no indication of Rohasena’s actual presence, ndr 
is there any reason why she should do this apav&ritakena. 
Surely, we have to supply atmanam, as in the common stage- 
direction apavarya: she wraps herself in the mantle, without 
letting Carudatta see. Indeed, BOhtlingk supplies fitmanam 
with pravrnoti below at ii. 20 T . 

i. 56. The phrase bhagyakrtam dasam probably refers to 
Carudatta’s poverty, not to Vasantasena’s profession, as BOht¬ 
lingk takes it. Carudatta deplores, almost too frequently, his 
plight, but he does not often refer to the fact that Vasantasena 
is a courtezan. Besides, this fact surely would not prevent her 
from entering the house. The two concluding lines are diffi¬ 
cult. They seem to mean: “and because of her acquaintance 
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with men, she does not speak impudently, even though she 
speaks many things.” But Yasantasena has not spoken a word 
aloud since her entry into the house; so that perhaps we have 
to understand * a man ’ as subject of bhasate. This seems to be 
Wilson’s understanding of the verse; be renders: 

“Nor makes she harsh reply, but silent leaves 
The man she scorns, to waste his idle words.” 

i. 56'. The sense seems to require at the end the phrase 
utthcdha tti which is found in Stenzler and Godabole, but is 
lacking in Parab and JV. 

i. 57. The striking expression timiranikara, ‘multitudinous 
darkness,’ is used again by Bhavabhflti at Mai. viii. 1. Nikara, 
‘heap,’ corresponds exactly to the negro use of heap, in ‘heap 
dark,’ etc. 

Act i L 

ii. O'. The verb alikh is explained by LD. as meaning ‘to 
yearn ’ (abhilas); Regnaud and BOhtlingk follow this explana¬ 
tion, the former reading kam pi, the latter, kim pi. Perhaps 
the verb, in combination with hrdayena, does acquire this mean¬ 
ing; but it seems more natural to take it in its ordinary meaning 
of ‘ draw, paint’: “ she is painting something (or ‘somebody,’ if 
we read kam pi) with her whole heart.” The something is, of 
course, a picture of Carudatta, perhaps the one which she is 
gazing at in iv. 0 l . A lovelorn heroine in Indian drama has no 
more familiar occupation than painting the picture of her 
belov&d. 

’ ii. 0 1 '. The text is doubtful; my translation simply attempts 
to make the best of Parab’s text, but the result is not wholly 
satisfactory. The reading which JY. offers deserves considera¬ 
tion: ko kkhu nama ajja attabhodie anugaliido mahGsave taru- 
najano—What young person now receives ray mistress’ favor in 
the great festival (of her joy; mahan utsava anandasvarupas 
tasmin) ? 

ii. 2’. We may read devi bhavisSam as two words ‘I will 
turn goddess,! or devlbhavissam as one word, ‘I will turn god.’ 
The situation is reproduced in Kipling’s Krishna Afulvaney. 

ii„ 4 a . Parab’s reading kridati seems inferior to krldatah of 
Stenzler and Godabole, and seems to have no Ms. authority. 
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ii. 6*\ The chaya should read dhflrtye instead of dhiirtay- 
fimi. 

ii. 9. In Parab’s text, tretahrtasiirvasvah should be printed 
as one word. 

ii. 10’. In this speech and in ii. 11' the word tapasvl seems 
to be used in a double sense; on the one liaud it means ‘poor, 
unfortunate (variika)’ and on the other hand, ‘saint.’ The 
second meaning is made almost certain by the fact that each of 
these speeches is followed by a verse describing ascetic prac¬ 
tices. Then ayam tapasvl, like avam janah, will refer to the 
speaker, not to Mathura, as LD. and the translators understand, 
and the little speech will mean: “and yet, what more should a 
poor saint like me do? for I, etc.” This is the view which JV. 
presents: tapasvl varako nirdoso ’ksama iti va: ayam ity iitma- 
nirdeso dardurakah kirn karisyati karotv ity arthah. 

ii. 13” (just before ii. 14). The word tulidam is difficult; 
probably it means ‘proportioned (to her innocence),’ as the 
same word in ii. 14 means ‘proportioned (to his strength).’ 

ii. 14'. Godabole’s suggestion that lakkhida inhi represents 
in Sanskrit raksito ’srai is worthy of consideration, 
ii. 14*. Read karii for the kim of Parab’s text, 
ii. 14** (just before ii. 15). The phrase kudo so dhanio is 
intentionally ambiguous. On the one hand, it means: “ Where 
is your creditor (i. e. Mathura)?” On the other hand, it means: 
“How can he (Carudatta) be a rich man?” The shampooer is 
shrewd enough to see that it is the hidden meaning which really 
interests Vasantasena, and answers accordingly. 

ii. 15. Both the meter and the interpretation offer difficul¬ 
ties. On the meter, see Stenzler, pp. 257-258. The meaning 
of lines 3 and 4 depends on the presence or absence of na, given 
in Parab’s text and assumed as present by P., but having very 
little Ms. support. If na be. kept, then we must, with P., 
assume that the last line contains a rhetorical question; and so I 
have translated. But I confess that the latter half of the verse 
puzzles me greatly. 

ii. 16 s . The reading nam is preferable to Stenzler’s na, and 
has more Ms. authority. 

ii. 16’. Here Parab’s reading seems inferior to the ,ajjo 
bandhuanam samassasidum of Stenzler and Godabole. 

ii. 16*. The phrase is one of exaggerated courtesy: “mis¬ 
tress, if it may be, then let this art remain in the hands of a 
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servant (of yours),” that is to say, “take me into your service.” 
Regnaud translates: “ . . . permettez-raoi d'exercer raon art 
X votre service,” which renders the idea freely; but BOhtlingk 
seems to me to miss the point with his translation... ge- 
statte, dass ich diese raeine Kunst den H&nden deiner Diener- 
schaft anvertranc.” JV. is very clear: parijanahastagata pari- 
janasya posyajanasya marae ’ti bhavah . . . sevakatvena mam 
anumanyasve ’ti bhavah. 

ii. 17. Doubtless Stenader is right in printing blhaccham 
(blbhatsam). It is hard to see how vihattham could represent 
a Sanskrit vihaatam, and the efforts of the commentators to 
explain the latter word are far from satisfactory. 

ii. J8. The edi (eti) of the other texts seems preferable to 
Parab’s ehi. 

ii. 19'. Parab’s tac ca seems inferior to the tam ca of Stenz- 
ler and Godabole. 

ii. 19’. The phrase viimacalanena judalekkhaam uggliusia 
iigghusia has caused commentators and translators considerable 
difficulty. It is plain from the word dyQtalekhaka that the 
monk is none other than the shampooer; this much P. has seen. 
The word lekhaka is used in ii. 2, where it plainly has the 
meaning ‘a (gambling) score.’ Stenzler’s chaya is right, I 
think, in taking ugghusia as the representative of udghrsya 
rather than of udghusya. The phrase then becomes simple 
enough: “stumbling with my left foot over a gambler’s score.” 
The suddenly metarnorphosized shampooer has forgotten to rid 
himself of his gambling paraphernalia, which he drops when 
attacked by the elephant. 

ii. 20*. The custom of marking a garment with the ow ner’s 
name is referred to again in viii. 43". 

Act ii1. 

iii. 2. For Parab’s annapasattakalatte we have another read¬ 
ing annakalattapa&tte. Either gives a good sense. 

iii. 3. LD. suggests that priyatama virahaturanam may be 
taken as one word: ‘of those sick because of separation from 
the belovM.’ 

iii. 8'. The svapitah of Stenzler and Godabole is bettor than 
the svapiti of Parab and JY. 

iii. 12. P. and LD. explain darsanuntaragata as meaning 
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‘found in the treatises on robbery,’ and this, I think, is cor¬ 
rect: cf. darsitah in iii. 12 '. Regnaud also follows the com¬ 
mentators on this point. 

iii. 13. The commentators take vistlrnam as a separate form 
of breach, and so obtain seven forms in all, according to the 
passage from the Cunradarsaua which they quote. This is a 
point on which it is best to follow their authority, but Boht- 
lingk (p. 190) states the objections. 

iii. 14. Regnaud and Bohtlingk take visamasu in the sense of 
‘ difficult’; but I think LD. is right in giving it the meaning 
‘unsuccessful’ (viparitasu). The epithet then anticipates and 
explains the dosan of the fourth line. 

iii. 16'. The words cikitsam krtva are better taken as part 
of the text, not of the stage-direction. 

iii. IT. Parab’s na in the phrase kva na khalu salilara bha- 
visvati is apparently a mere misprint for nu. 

iii. 18’. It seems to me that the translators miss the point in 
tan mama ’pi nama sarvilakasya bhumistham dravyam when 
they interpret: “whatever is underground is my property” 
(Wilson). Does not the speaker rather mean well, the prop¬ 
erty belonging to me too, to Sarvilaka, is underground,” that 
is, “I have no property?” If this is correct, the clause is 
merely a humorous afterthought to the preceding sentence, 
iii. 18*. Apparently Parab’s kim na is a misprint for kim nu. 
iii. 18*. On desak&lah, see above, p. 420. The construction 
of dhikkrtam andhakaram (ftw) is quite unclear to me; the 
translators take dhik krtam as two words: ‘fie on the made 
darkness.’ This construction seems very forced and awkward, 
but I can offer nothing better. I think, however, that a mark 
of punctuation should precede bhadraplthena: ‘ fie on the dark¬ 
ness caused by the bhadrapltha; or rather, fie on the darkness 
caused by me,’ etc. The reading asmadbrahraanakule of Stenz- 
ler and Godabole seems better than the -kulena of Parab and 
JV. 

iii. 19. The word anirveditapaurusam is very curious; we 
should expect anivedita-, ‘ to which manliness is unknown,’ and 
this is what JV. reads. Perhaps we have to parallel this form 
with nidhanata for nirdhanata in i. 14 (see above, p. 419), 
but the meter does not demand the form anirvedita- here, 
iii. 20. Read in Parab’s text vag desa-. • 
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iii. 21*. It is strange that Miitreya should quote the words 
dudiam via duiiraaih ugghadidam, when Radaniku lias not tised 
the expression in what precedes. 

iii. 24. This verse is repeated as v. 43. 
iii. 26\ The sentence beginning bhaavam kaanta is repeated 
almost literally at vi. 0**, this latter time in YasantascmVs mouth, 
iii. 29. This verse is repeated as v. 7. 

iii. 29'. With asmaccharlrasprstika (a gesture of solemn 
asseveration) cf. the expression marjaro bhumim sj.rstvfi knrnau 
sprsati in the fable of the cat and the vulture in the first book 
of the Hitopadcsa. JV. has: gatrasamsparSena sapathakara- 
naru laukikaprasiddham eva. 

iii. 30. In the second half of this verse the words ua yasva 
raksam arc difficult of interpretation. This difficulty doubtless , 
explains the presence of the variant nrpasya raksan,- which 
Stenzlcr adopts. This latter reading gives a good sense, and 
forms the basis of the translations of Regnaud and Bohtlingk. 
But the large majority of the Mss. have na yasya raksam; and 
as this is the lectio tlifficilior, we arc bound to make what we 
can of it. It is easy to see how na yasya raksam might be 
altered by a puzzled reader into nrpasya raksan, while the 
reverse process is almost inconceivable. The commentators give 
little help. P.'and LD. are silent. JV. has: yasya sandhe rak- 
silra na pariharami na tyajami satatam eva sandhim raksiin)I ’ty 
arthah. This reads almost like nonsense, for it makes the second 
half of the verse contradict the first half; the last thing 
which Cfirudatta desires is the preservation of the breach. The 
Calcutta commentary is hardly more successful; yasya sandhe 
raksam raksanam svarQpenii’vasthanam iti yavat: na pariharami 
no ’pekse sandhim raksitum na iaknomi ’ty arthah. Here the 
explanation of raksam as “the preservation (of the breach) in 
its present form” is ingenious enough; but the commentator is 
forced to give to na pariharami a meaning exactly the reverse 
of that which the phrase should have. Surely na (sandbeh) 
raksam pariharami must needs mean: “I do not avoid the pre¬ 
servation (of the breach) in its present form,” which is precisely 
the opposite of what the speaker wishes to say. Wilson trans¬ 
lates as if the na were absent: “we’ll leave no trace 'to catch 
the idle censure of men’s tongues.” The translation of Wilson 
and the brave attempt of the Calcutta commentary point the 
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way, I think, to the . solution of the difficulty. Obviously, the 
trouble lies in the na. The clause becomes plain enough if we 
read nayasya, which involves no change in the Ms. reading. 
The verse may then be translated: “Quickly close up the 
breach with these bricks; I avoid the preservation of justice, 
because of the abundant evil of scandal.” . The word naya 
occurs once more in the play, in i. 7: nayapracaram vyavahfira- 
dustatiim. In this passage the words naya and vyavahara arc 
used, it seems to me, with a slight double entendre. The line 
means, on the one hand, “ the practice of legal justice, and the 
vicious quality of a legal process,” as illustrated in the ninth 
act of the play, and, on the other hand, “the practice of justice 
(referring to Carudatta) and viciousness of conduct (referring 
to Samsthanaka).” This affords a further suggestion for iii. 30. 
Carudatta means to say: “I am willing, under the circum¬ 
stances, to thwart the law,” and perhaps he wishes his auditors 
to understand nothing more than this; but to himself he means 
to-say: “Scandal is such a dreadful evil that I am justified in 
departing from the course of conduct which strict justice 
demands.” The word naya, with its more specific and its 
more general meaning, like “justice” in English, is admirably 
adapted to express both the artha and the bhava, the super¬ 
ficial and the deeper meaning. 


Act iv. 


iv. 1. "We should surely read raksan instead of raksyau. 
iv. 3. The second line is explained by iii. 12; it was unlucky 
for a thief to see a woman during his expeditions. JV. remarks 
that the caurasastra forbids a thief to enter such a house as 


that here described. 

iv. 7*. Delete the mark of punctuation after alamkarao in 
Parab and Godabole. 

iv. 7*. Stenzler is right in printing the iti as part of the 
stage-direction. 

iv. 14. The slight illogicality in the singular -sumanah is 
doubtless owing simply to the stress of meter, and is not worth 
the trouble which the commentators give themselves to ex¬ 
plain it. 

iv. 17. The meter is irregular (12. 11: 12.12). 
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iv. 20. In the third line, vi has more authority than ca, and 
is probably the correct reading; it seems to be used in the 
sense of eva (.TV. has va avadharane). 

iv. 24'. JV. takes rastriya to mean chief-of-police (rastra- 
palah: nagararaksuyfim niyutko rijapurusa ity arthah), rather 
than brother-in-law of the king; and I think he is right, for 
Samstliunaka nowhere appears as a government officer, giving 
sensible orders in Sanskrit. On the other hand, rastriya is 
used at ix. 38* and x. 51* in the meaning ‘brother-in-law of the 
king.’ As Bohtlingk remarks (p. 192), we should have an iti 
at the end of the speech. 

iv. 25 ,, ^ This is the only indication in the play that 6arvilaka 

is the son of Rebhila. 

iv. 27*. There seems to be a pun on puspaka, and I have 
translated accordingly. The reading naaranarl is better than 
Parab’s naranari. 

jv. 27*. The pompous language of this description of the 
portal makes one wonder whether it is not an intentional trav¬ 
esty. Iu the long compound beginning with torana-, JV. 
explains -vediu- as ‘pedestals’ (talasthabaddhapradesih). 

iv. 27 ,# . There is doubt about the form and meaning of 
kQraccuatellamissam. If the second element represents San¬ 
skrit -cyuta-, perhaps it means ‘ drippings.’ P. has bhaktatiii- 
laghrtamisrapindara; but JV. analyses quite differently: kurad 
dravyavi^esiic cyutam nistbyfltam yat tailam tena misrarii yuk- 
tam. The word kQra is used again in x. 29. 

iv. 27'*. If suhina- really belongs here (it*is lacking in many 
Mss'.), it probably means ‘own’; the whole word will then 
mean ‘possessed of its own dice, made out of gems.’ Read 
paribbhamanti in Parab. 

iv. 27 u . Here pagldio must be used in an active sense, 
‘singing’ (prakareena ganapara ity arthah: JV.). Sasingarao 
(saSrngarah) is impossible; we must read either sasihgarSo (fern, 
plu.) or sasingaraam. 

iv. 28*. On the tame madanasarika, see HOS. iv, page 229, 
note 8. To pesianti LD. supplies yoddhum, * are provoked to 
fight.’ In Parab’s text, pandikida is a misprint for pindikida. 

iv. 29. This passage (mi diva . . . loassa) is printed by 
Stenzler, Godabole, and JV. as prose; only Parab regards it as 
a verse. The matter is of a sort which the Vidflsaka would be 
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apt to put iuto verse; it is not narration nor description, but a 
kind of humorous moralizing. If we regard the passage as 
verse, it falls into five pudas, the scheme of which is 12, 17: 13, 
14, 15. Now if we disregard the fifth puda, and apply the 
rule padantastham vikalpena (Srntabodha 2) or vft pudunte 
(Vrttaratniikara, i. 0), we obtain the scheme 12, 18: 12, H, 
which makes a pretty fair slryfi; and it seems to me that Parab 
is right in assuming that the Vidilsaka sj>eaks here in vorse. 
But what becomes of the words anahigamanlo loassa V It is of 
course possible that they were intended by Sudraka as a prose 
remark following the verse; but this is improbable. The words 
add nothing to the sense of the passage; they are merely an 
explanation of the comparison of Vasantasena’s brother with a 
graveyard champak. Is it not probable that these words were 
originally a gloss? It would be natural for a reader to add the 
marginal comment anabhigamanlyo lokasya; the next scribe 
might easily incorporate the remark into the text, and the easy 
change into Prakrit would naturally follow. We have an inter¬ 
esting parallel in vi. 20*. Here Candanaka, after his Prakrit 
speech, adds in Sanskrit: kirii sabdavicarah: strlpunnapuiiisaka- 
vyakhyanam aprastutam. “Why consider the words? An 
exposition of feminine, masculine, and neuter is irrelevant." 
Although all the Mss. give this matter, it is rendered very sus¬ 
picious by the unmotivated change into Sanskrit, and has all 
the appearance of being a gloss. Parab - omits it; and JV., 
omitting it in the text, gives it as a part of his comment. I 
think there can hardly be a doubt that JV. has correctly pre¬ 
served the original division between text and comment; and if 
this is true, it seems probable that the same process has taken 
place in iv. 29, with the added step of changing the isolated 
Sanskrit words into Prakrit. 

iv. 29*. The commentators take phullapavaraa- to mean ‘ a 
garment embroidered with flowers; ’ and in view of the variant 
pupphap&varaa-, this is perhaps to be preferred to the meaning 
‘expanded, baggy.’ 

iv. 29’. The correct reading of the word which Parab gives 
in the form kavatthadainle is doubtful; and P.’s interpretation 
of kavattha- as = kapardaka does not help. We can hardly do 
better than read karatta- and adopt the explanation ‘dirty.’ 

iv. 30 s . Read in Parab’s text accharla- (fiScarya-) for accha- 
rldi-, and write rovida aneapudavu as two words. 
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iv. 32 T . As soon as the conversation becomes familiar, Va- 
santasenft reverts to Prakrit. 


Act v. 

v. 2. The compound in tire first line is thus analysed by 
LD. aiul JV.: jalardramahisasyo ’daram blmigas ca tad van 
uilah. 

v. 5. To the word patrachedya (cf. chedya ‘ engraved ’) the 
commentators unite in giving the conventional (rudha) mean¬ 
ing ‘picture,’ and we can hardly doubt that they are right, as 
patra is used in the same way. with other words implying mark¬ 
ing upon a (leaf) plate. 

v. G. In the second line, va = iva. In the third line adhvS- 
nam means ‘road’ in reference to Yudhisthira, but ‘silence’ 
(a-dhvana) in reference to the kokila. 

v. 7. This verse is the same as iii. 29. 

v. 7*. LD. has an artificial explanation of the last clause, 
according to which dustah = dosiih, an< * the "'hole is to be taken 
as ironical. The translators seem to follow his lead. Boht- 
lingk, however, points out (p. 196) that dustiih should be neu¬ 
ter, if this explanation is right. But a simple, literal transla¬ 
tion gives better sense and better humor: “there even rogues 
are not born,” i. e. a courtezan, an elephant, etc., make it 
impossible for anything, even a rascal, to flourish. This is also 
JV.’s understanding of the passage: dustah sadosa api jana na 
jayante na tisthantl ’ty arthah: dosiitirekasya ’vaSyambhavad iti 
bhavah. 

v. 9‘ In karao viimo, the Yidflsaka makes use of his third 
homely prose proverb in this scene. This is one of the touches 
which make Miiitreya a living character, very different from the 
stock Vidusaka. 

v. 9'. Stenzler and JY. are wrong in rendering avedha by 
apeta (= apagacchata). Of course, it represents aveta, 1 under¬ 
stand.’ 

v. ir \ This little scene is imitated by Harsa in the Ratna- 
vali, ii. 6* T . 

v. 11*. We would welcome an a (ca) after andhaare. But 
compare duddinandhaare in v. 38*. 

v. 11". The verb kakaasi shows pretty plainly that indama- 
hakamuko here means ‘a crow’ (so P. and JY.), not ‘a dog.’ 
vol. xxvii. 29 
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v. 11* Parab’s punctuation, with tlic mark after tena hi, is 
suggestive. The expression seems very colloquial: “ first guess 

it, man: then (you may do as you like).” 

v! 11” (justbefore v. 12). In Parab’s text, suvassabhandaan. 
is, of course, a misprint for suvanna-. 

v 15 The word nirautarapayodharaya is used in ii double 
sense. In reference to the night as a natural object, it means 
‘whose clouds are close together’; in reference to the night as 
a rival wife, it means ‘whose breasts are close together (i. e. 
swelling).’ 

v. 15’. In my translation, I have taken strTsvabhftvadurvi- 
dagdhaya to mean ‘ignorant of woman’s nature,’ because this 
meaning seemed to fit the context better than ‘obstinate because 
of her woman’s nature’; but the latter meaning, I now think, 
seems more natural to the word, and is probably correct. 

v. 18. The commentators are doubtless right in taking pro- 
sitabhartr as a feminine, ‘ whose husbands are distant,’ though 
in prose we should expect prositabhartrku. 

v. 19. In Parab’s text, balakapandurosnlsam should bo 
printed as one word. 

v. 20. JV. explains protsurya by apasarya: ‘ the clouds have 
driven away and captured the moonlight.’. 

v. 30. Parab’s reading nirapeksa seems to me better than 
niraveksya, especially as I find no other instance of the com- 
pound niraveks. The construction is elliptical, hut easily 
intelligible: “as (was tby grief when) thou didst speak falsely 
such is my grief also; 0 cruel! Let the cloud be 
restrained.” 

v. 36. Iu the fourth line, Parab’s reading -raukha- seems to 
me much better than the -sukha- of the other editions. The 
genitives then modify -mukha-, as if we had daksinyapanyasya 
mukhasya niskrayasiddhir astu. The verse may be literally 
translated: ‘ May you have success in the sale of your face, the 
birthplace of fraud, deceit, and lies, together with pride; con¬ 
sisting of perfidy, in which love-sports have made their home; 
the courtezan’s stock-in-trade, the compendium of amorous fes¬ 
tivals; the price of which is courtesy.’ 

v. 40. The use of ftdita eva is unusual; it is precisely equiva¬ 
lent to our colloquial ‘from the start,’ ‘from the word go.’ 

v. 42. The commentators are sorely troubled by drstapurva- 
samgamavismrtanam, and offer very forced and artificial explan- 
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atious. Does it not mean simply ‘ forgotten in the gatherings 
of their former associates * ? 

v. 42'. The bath-clout is that mentioned in iii. 18*. 

v. 43. This verse is the same as iii. 24. 

v. 50. The compound pracalitavedisamcayantam is difficult, 
and the commentators not wholly satisfactory'. Probably vedi 
means ‘pedestal’ (cf. note on iv. 27*); saxLcaya (aggregation) 
perhaps means ‘a construction of closely-joined bricks (LD. 
militabhir istikibliir nirmunam)’: then vedisamcaya will mean 

* the brick-work of the pillar-pedestals.’ The whole compound 
will therefore signify ‘ by which the edges of the brick-work of 
the pillar-pedestals are shaken.’ In other words, the awning, 
flapping in the wind and rain, threatens to tear out by tfie roots 
the pillars to winch it is fastened. In the fourth line, Parab’s 
text should read samklinni for saklinna; the word'means 

* soggy.’ 

Act vi 

vi. 0 ,# . The words bhaavam . . . purisabhiiadheehim are 
repeated almost literally from iii. 20*. 

vi. 0‘*. The chaya should read tvarate for tvarayati; the 
latter would be in Prakrit tuvaredi. 

vi. 1. It is possible to understand the long compound in the 
first and second lines in either of two ways: “ the great ocean of 
misery and woe, called (apadeSa = vvapade^a) the king’s 
prison’; or ‘the great ocean of woe resulting from misery under 
the guise (apadesa = misa, LD. or chala, JV.) of the king’s 
prison.’ The slight awkwardness observable when Sudraka 
attempts to form long compounds, as in this verse (twice) and 
in v. 24 (see note on that verse, above), serves at least to help 
our appreciation of Bhavabhuti’s exquisite skill in handling 
them. 

vi. 1*. The use of viiasane is curious; either we must under¬ 
stand the word as an adjective (vinasajanake, JV.; mbrderisch, 
Bbhtlingk), or else take the word as a locative of purpose (V&rt- 
tika on Panini, ii. 3. 36, quoted by LD. and the Calcutta com¬ 
mentary). The difficulty of taking the word as an adjective has 
led me to adopt the second interpretation, as does Regnaud also; 
but the case does not fall exactly under the Varttika, because 
there is no karmasamyoga, i. e. the thing sought after is not 
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connected with the object of the action (see Ivielhorn’s Gram¬ 
mar, §633 a). 

vi. 2. The last two lines are puzzling; the difficulty lies 
partly in the sequence of thought, partly in the word gamya 
‘approachable.’ For ‘approachable’ may mean either ‘capable 
of being pacified ’ (gatva sandheyah santvaniya ity arthah, JV. ;. 
sarvesiim sevyah, P. and the Calcutta commentary) or ‘ capable 
of being attacked’: so Bohtlingk (einem Kbnigc kann man wohl 
beikommen), and my translation. Besides, gamyo may repre¬ 
sent agamyah out of sandhi. Then who is the balavant—Pfdaka, 
or Fate, or Aryaka? And finally, does dfdvl siddlfih mean 
‘success (in attaining the throne) due to fate,’ or is'it merely 
a circumlocution for dfiivam? The translation of Bohtlingk, 
which mine closely resembles, gives a reasonable sense, but 
involves an awkward shifting of the point of view. Jfcegnaud 
is ingenious, but hardly convincing; he takes dflivl siddhih to 
mean ‘ fate,’ and regards fate as identical with the king and the 
powerful one; the change of gender makes this very harsh. I 
would suggest another interpretation, without very much con¬ 
fidence in its correctness. “Even success (in attaining the 
throne; rfijapraptir api, JV.) cannot be avoided; a king (i. e. I 
myself, destined to become king) must be appeased; for who 
can fight with him who is powerful?” That is, he cannot pre¬ 
vent ray becoming king, for fate wills it; he had better make 
terms, for I am potentially more powerful than he. This inter¬ 
pretation is rather subtle and tortuous for Sudraka; but it saves 
api from being a mere verse-filler, and preserves the same logi¬ 
cal subject throughout the verse. On the other hand, it seems 
irrelevant to the following prose. 

vi. 3: The reading adattadando, found in Parab and JV., 
gives better meter than the 1 anayatargalam of Stenzler and 
Godabole. 

- vi. 6. I think we have to take vlsattha (visvastah) as a voca¬ 
tive:‘my trusty men.’ 

- vi. 7. The word sahasu (sabhasu) probably refers here to 
gambling dens, dives. 

vi. 16'. It seems probable to me that pQrvavairl and purva- 
bandhuh mean ‘ enemy in a former life’ and ‘friend in a former 
life’ rather than ‘former enemy’ and ‘former friend.’ In the 
play itself, there is no indication of any previous acquaintance 
of Aryaka’s with Viraka or Candanaka. 
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vi. 1C. In Parab’s text, read eka- for ekfi-. 
vi. 18'. There is no other allusion in the play to .the fact 
that Sarvil&ka had ‘given life’ to Candanaka. 
vi. 20*. See note on iv. 29. 

vi. 22. I think it can hardly be doubted that Parab’s chayii 
interprets correctly the puzzling word kuccaganthi- as = San¬ 
skrit kurcagranthi-. The word then means ‘beard-knots, 
scrubby beards.’ 

vi. 23*. In Parab’s text, tatha should be printed as part of 
the stage-direction. Sec Shankar Pandit’s edition of the Mala- 
vikagniraitra, page 168, note 51. 

Act vii. 

vii. 1*. In Parab’s text, read vaddharodnao for vaddhamanaa. 
vii. 2. Parab’s reading karmantojjhita- seems preferable 

both to Stenzler’s karmiintotthita- and the vartmfintojjhita- of 
<Jodabole and JV.; for the -utthita- of Stenzler must be rather 
forced to give a meaning, and so must the -anta- (= madhye 
LD.; madhyabhage JV.) of the other texts. Parab’s reading 
means of course ‘left at the end of work.’ 

vii. 3. For the fourth line, compare D. D. Cunningham, 
Indian Friends and Acquaintances (New York, 1904), pp. 64- 
€5: “The order of events is this: when everything is ready and 
a desirable nest has been chosen, the cock-koll, conspicuous in 
his shining black plumage and crimson eyes, seats himself on a 
prominent perch, whilst the hen, in modest speckled grey garb, 
lurks hidden among dense masses of neighbouring foliage. He 
then lifts up his voice and shouts aloud, his voice becoming 
more and more insistent with every repetition of his call, and 
very soon attracting the attention of the owners of the nest, 
who rush out to the attack and chase him away. Now comes 
the cliance for his wife, who forthwith nips in to deposit her 
egg. Very often she does this successfully before the crows 
have returned, but every now and then she is caught in the act 
and driven off like her husband, uttering volleys of shrill out¬ 
cries.” 

vii. 4. Parab's reading asmad vyasanarnavottbitam has 
rather more authority than Stenzler’s asmad vyasanfin navotthi- 
lam, and is a more forcible expression; Godabole and JV. have 
the same reading as Parab, though LD. seems to explain the 
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other reading. If Parab’s text represents the original, we have 
an example of loose grammatical structure, inasmuch as asm at 
must modify the prior member of the compound: cf. above, p. 420. 

vii. 5. JV. and the Calcutta commentary are quite right in 
pointing out that the reading nigadayugmam contradicts the 
ekacaranalagnanigadali of vi. 0 W (shortly before vi. 1) and the 
padagrasthitanigaduikapii&ikarsi of vi. 1 (also the caranan niga¬ 
dam apanaya of vii. G* and the nigadam of vii. 8; on the other 
hand, the plural is used at vii. (> w ); no doubt the reading 
nigadam ekam of Parab and JV. or the nigadapii&im of the 
Calcutta commentary is in itself preferable: but the reported 
manuscripts all read nigadayugmam. 

vii. 6*. The expression samgacchehi niaduim is very curious. 
If this representvS samgacchasva nigadani, as it seems to, both 
the construction and the sense are difficult; for nigadani ought 
to be in the instrumental, and there seems no reason why Mai- 
treya should say “be united with the fetters.” Commentators 
and translators are alike unsatisfactory. It is just possible that 
there is a smutty pun in samgacchasva, that Maitreya means 
to hint that Carudatta, not being able to be united (sexually) 
with Vasantasenfi, must be content to be united with what has 
actually come in the cart, namely the fetters. But this does 
not explain the case of niadaim. 

vii. 6”. The word before gatili is given in the following 
forms; atilaghusarhcara, alaghusamcara, alaghusamvara (Goda- 
bole reads laghusamcara). Doubtless alaghusamcara gatih yields 
a good meaning most easily: “your progress is one whose move¬ 
ment is not easy,” i. e. ‘you will find walking difficult’; but the 
lectio difficilior alaghusamvara (Parab’s reading) has a good 
deal of authority. If it is correct, it seems to mean ‘whose 
concealment is not easy’; in this case, Carudatta means that 
Aryaka would probably be detected if he left the cart. The 
reading -samcara may have crept in from the -samcare in the 
next clause. 

• vii. 7. It is a not uncommon stylistic device in Indian 
dramas to divide a verse. Sometimes the different parts are 
spoken by different characters, as here and at Uttararamacarita 
•i. 33; MalatrmSdhava iii. 18; x. 8: sometimes the same charac¬ 
ter speaks the whole vei^se, but is interrupted by prose speeches 
from others, as at i. 44; Mudrariiksasa vi. 16; Ratnavali iv. 19; 
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Venlsarohura vi. 16; Prasannarfighava v. 35. A peculiarly 
elaborate case is Uttararamacarita iv. 24-25, where a verse is 
interrupted by a prose speech and by a second verse, this latter 
verse being itself divided between two characters. 

Act viiL 

viii. 1*. There is some doubt about the reading, but that 
given in Parab’s cliaya (. . . kevalam . . . Saranam asmi) has 
the most authority and is easier than . . . narah . . . sarane 
(gacched iti sesah LD.). With the accepted reading, the line 
means: “Having seen (mundane things: saxusaram J\ T .) from 
the standpoint of transitoriness, I am now the abode of virtues 
only.” 

viii. 2. In the third line, we should probably read a (ca) for 
Parab’s ka (kva); then the jena of the first line governs lines 
1-3. If we read ka (kva), it must mean, I suppose, ‘in whom.’ 

viii. 3*. Apte (s.v. apa-vah) gives to apavahayati in this 
passage the meaning ‘cause to carry the yoke,’ while JV. gives 
it the meaning ‘beat’ (tudayati). At any rate, it seems as if 
the causative should mean a little more than ‘chase away 1 
(Bohtlingk), especially in consideration of the case of gonam. 
For the accusative shows that the action of the verb as well as 
that of the gerund should be appropriate not only to the monk, 
but also to the bullock. At viii. 44‘ we have a parallel passage, 
in which vahitah (P., however, takes vahide to represent badhi- 
tah) is used without apa; here too, JV. explains vahitah by 
tSditah. 

viii. 3*. The word apauaka is used in the same sense of 
‘drinking party’ at Nagananda iii. 2*. For the red radish, 
compare the note on i. 52, above. 

viii. 4. Bdhtlingk’s interpretation of the fourth line is, I 
think, correct: “ (der Garten . . .) kann wie ein neu angetre- 
tenes Kbnigthum genossen werden, ohne dass man es sich erst 
zu erobern brauchte”; but his interpretation of upabhogya (in 
the PW.) as a noun seems unnecessary. It is more natural to 
take anirjitopabhogyam as a karmadharaya ‘to be enjoyed with¬ 
out having to be conquered (by one’s own efforts).’ Perhaps 
LD. is right in thinking that the vita intends to rebuke Sam- 
sthanaka’s brutal conduct by contrasting it with the gentle invi¬ 
tation of the park. 
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• viii. 4\ The word dhanya means 1. blessed, 2. infidel; 
punya means 1. virtuous, 2. a brick watering-trough. This 
accounts for Samsthfmaka’s blunder in thinking that lie has 
been called a materialist (carvaka) and a brick trough (kosthaka); 
but why he should add kumbhakara, I am unable to sec. The 
word is omitted by some authorities and is not present in LD.’s 
comment. 

viii. 4”. In Parab’s text, delete the marks of punctuation 
after pianti and nhaami; for tahiih must refer back to jabirii. 
The reading -6avalftim (-fabaluni) of Stenzler and JV. seems 
preferable to the -savannaim (-savarniini) of Parab and Goda- 
bole, and has considerable authority. The expression iir the 
last clause ‘I will make you a man of one blow’ seems very 
idiomatic; in x. 35” we have the expression ekkappakalena 
malia. 

viii. 5. The phrase duram nigQdhantaram is very puzzling 
and the commentators are unsatisfactory. Perhaps it modi¬ 
fies vastrantam and means 4 (the hem of the garment) by which 
the middle part is quite (dGrarn) concealed’, that is, he has 
thrown the end so clumsily over his shoulder that it hides the 
greater part of the garment: but this seems very awkward. 
Assuming this explanation, the last two lines may be literally 
translated: “and he has not learned the (proper) arrangement 
of the yellow robe; and the hem of the garment, by which the 
middle part is quite concealed, loose because of the bagging of 
the cloth, does not fit on his shoulder.” 

viii. 6. We should expect vrksamansuih, to correspond in 
formation with thlasakalavarsmabbih; the epithets are curious 
enough. 

viii. 10. This is one of the rare cases in which Samsthfi- 
naka’s mythology is correct. 

viii. 14*. Instead of ayam agatah, we should expect idam 
agatam, since pravahana is neuter in Sanskrit; perhaps ayam 
refers to Sthavaraka. 

viii. 14”. The expression hagge attanakelake na huvi&iam is 
unusual; it seems to mean ‘I shall not be ray own any longer,’ 
‘I shall be dead.’ 

viii. 17*. The quotation is the last line of i. 31. 

viii. 20. JV. takes dasanahuppalamandalehirh as a bahuvrihi, 
‘whose lotus-heaps are ten finger-nails’ (da^a nakha utpalaman- 
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dalany ntpalasamflha yayos tabhyam); but it seems more natu¬ 
ral to take it as a karmadharava, ‘ having ton finger-nails and 
discs like those of lotoses.’ In the next line, cfidusadatadana- 
is a karraadhuraya; JV. analyzes eatusatani priyavacanasatanX 
’va tfulanaui prahsirah. 

viii. 22. JV. gives to the words tnsti kfidnrii the meaning 
4 to do mo a favor,’ which is ingenious, and possibly correct. 

viii. 22*. Here gaudha means ‘a mere smell,’ ‘a particle’; 
cf. the ka&kii on Panini v. 4. 136: alpaparyayo gandhasabdah. 
The same use of the word is found in Yogabhasya i. 48: na 
tatra vipary&sagandho ’py asti and iv. 15: na ’nayoh saiikara- 
gandho ’py asti; while Regnaud and Bohtlingk see the same 
meaning in raktagandhanuliptam in x. 3: compare the note on 
that verse, below. Regnaud has called attention to the mean¬ 
ing ‘a certain perfume’ (canda) which the PW., on the author¬ 
ity of Amara and the MedinI, gives for raksasi, and sees a 
deliberate pun on the part of the author; the suggestion is both 
ingenious and convincing. JV. adds a further point by sug¬ 
gesting that Samsthanaka misunderstands the vim’s use of 
akaryam; the vita means ‘something that must not be done,’ ‘ a 
sin,’ but Samsthanaka takes him to mean ‘something that can¬ 
not be done,’ an impossibility, and so declares that it is not a 
witch after all. 

viii. 24. Compare Mann viii. 86. 

viii. 24'. Read palibi&iam for pahiliisam. 

viii. 28'. The word raallakka- (if, indeed, this be the correct 
spelling) here and at ix. 5" has caused a good deal of trouble. 
The ‘earlier commentary’ (praclnatlka) quoted by P. gives it 
the meaning ‘ a small vessel made of a leaf ’ (patraputika), and 
this is adopted by LD. JV. reads gallakka- and offers the 
meaning ‘cur’ (kukkura), but he quotes no authority, and on 
ix. 5” he says that gallarka is a dialectic word for wine-vessel. 
In Maitreya’s speech at the very beginning of act i, and in 
v. 6* we have the same word, with the same Ms. variations 
between initial m and initial g, and between single and double 
k; in both places it must mean some kind of dish, and in v. 6 5 
it must mean ‘a drinking-vessel’; and that is doubtless the 
meaning which we have to accept in this passage. 

viii. 29. This verse is repeated at ix. 7, with nitaram for 
sutaram. 
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viii. 30*. The Prakrit nfisena represents Sanskrit nyiisena 
and also uu^ena. The pun is obvious. 

viii. 31. The words sevaaih and kastamafi are doubtful. 
Stenzler prints Se vaaih as two words, but in his chayfi gives to 
vayam; tc would of course be tie in Prakrit, and this Bohtlingk 
conjectures (p. 204). But the authorities speak overwhelm¬ 
ingly for sevaam, Sanskrit sevakam. Then Stensdcr’s ehaya 
understands kastamaii as equal to Sanskrit kastliamayah rather 
than kastamayiih. Of course the t speaks against this, but the 
meaning to be extracted from the words (te vayam kasthama- 
yfih) would then have to be that given by Bohtlingk, “Are we 
to you men of wood ?” This seems an unnatural rendering in 
itself, and has no support in the context. Certainly Vasanta- 
sena understands the speaker to make a comparison between 
himself and CSrudatta, to the disadvantage of the latter. Her 
sevitavyah (vs. 33) takes up the sevakam of the present verse, 
and her daridrah (vs. 33) refers back to kastamayfih. Samstha- 
uaka asks her why she does not desire him, and why she prefers 
a poor man; she answers that the poor man’s character is good, 
while his is bad. Probably, then, we must read kirii sevakam 
kastamayu manusyuh, and render: “why are poor men the 
object of (your) devotion ? ” True, the matter would be simpler 
if wc could read sevyantc or sevyiih. 

viii. 32. Stenzler prints tbe entire first line as one word; 
JV. divides khala caritanikrsta jiitadosah, though his comment 
offers the option between this division and that found in Parab’s 
text. Godabole, as also P. and LD., prefer the division found 
in Parab. That this is the intention of the author is made 
probable by tbe parallelism between khalacarita and sucarita- 
caritam. 

viii. 33*. Of course the palasa and the kimsuka are the same; 
the blunder on Samsthfmaka’s part is like that found in the last 
line of i. 41. I do not believe that the author intends a pun on 
the name of the demon Palasa, as P. and LD. say; Bohtlingk 
(p. 204) argues effectively against this view. 

viii. 34. I have taken some liberties with this verse in my 
translation, in an effort to preserve something of the grim 
humor of this critical scene. I am afraid that it is rather risky 
to assume that the author, in using the name Dhundhnmara, 
plays on the other meaning of the word, namely the insect 
called indragopa. 
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viii. 35*. Parab’s chaya should read mriyasva garbhadasi 
mriyasva. In Sanskrit, as in English, we lose the assonance of 
mala gabbhadasi mala following sumala gabbhadasi snmala in 

■viii. 35’. 

viii. 36. This verse and the next contain numerous difficul¬ 
ties. The second line means: “who (really) came to her death 
(kala-) when, being in love, she came (thinking) to sport with 
him when lie had come.” In order to justify the accusatives 
of the first two lines, we must supply hatva, as the Calcutta 
commentary and JY. observe. In the fourth line, the chaya in 
Parab and Godabole renders ni.4a.se by nihlvasa, and it is this 
rendering which is represented by my translation; but jn Stenz- 
ler and JV. the chaya has nihsvase, and that is of course what 
we should expect from the Prakrit form of the word. The 
phrase then means: “ (Why do I boast of my strength of arm?) 
She dies merely at my breathing.” The chaya in Parab, Goda¬ 
bole, and JV. takes amba to represent Sanskrit amba, nomina¬ 
tive, and this is precisely what we should expect ; amba or 
ambika ‘ mother ’ is used as a term of endearment, so e. g. at 
-viii. 17 , \ But the short final vowel of the Prakrit makes a diffi¬ 
culty, and this difficulty is not avoided by the reading of Stenz- 
ler’s chaya, ambasmara. 

viii. 37. The third line is desperate, so desperate that Reg- 
naud does not attempt to translate it. Probably madeva repre¬ 
sents mate ’va (not matui ’va: Stenzler), as Parab’s chaya has 
it; the iva probably goes with draupadi (draupadisadrsi mat&, 
JV). We may tentatively translate the line: “ my brother was 
disappointed of his honor, and my father, and my mother (who 
in this respect is) like that Draupadi.” This translation assumes 
■the word-division sevavancida bhaduke, as Parab prints; but 
the line seems nearly hopeless. 

viii. 37’. This speech of the vita’s is very strange indeed, 
and I do not see that the matter is helped by the reading p&da- 
-yoh for padapah. The speech illustrates B5htlingk’s excellent 
observation (Vorwort, p. i) : “Als eine EigenthQmlichkeit ist 
. . . auch dieses hervorzuheben, dass er . . . den ZuhSrer 
Oder leser . . . auf bevorstehende wichtige Begebenheiten vor- 
-bereitet und dadurch die TJeberraschung zwar einigermaassen 
abschw&cht, auf der anderen Seite aber auch die Xeugier in 
hohem Grade reizt.” But it seems as if this end were attained 
in the present case-with unwonted awkwardness. 
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viii. 37“. For the expression, compare i. 30°. 
viii. 38. JV. takes daksinyodakavuhini as an adjective 
modifying ratih and suggests that the ‘ own region ’ (svadesa) is 
the south (daksina), because it is well known that rivers run 
south. On the feminine form iisraye, see above, p. 420. 

viii. 40. This matter is printed by Ston/.ler as prose, l>y the 
other editions as a verse; if it makes a verse, as seems most 
probable, the readings of the other three editions are nearer the 
intent of the author than those adopted by Stenzler, since those 
latter destroy the meter. The text is desperately bad. In the 
second line, the editions all read savodiam (or sabo-), but the 
explanations differ widely. Parab’s chfiyft has savodinam and 
P. says that a vodi is a coin of less value than a kiirsupana.; Stenz- 
ler’s chaya reads pustim and JV.’s saposanam; Godabole’s chay& 
reads savestikam and LD. explains vestika as meaning either 
‘ turban ’ or ‘ loin-cloth ’; in this explanation he agrees with the 
Calcutta commentary. One is tempted to prefer to all these 
readings and interpretations the reading of Stenzler’s Ms. B.: 
jSakodiain (sakotikam): in this case, Sariisthunaka is made to say: 
“Pll give you wealth a hundred-fold, (I’ll give you) a gold- 
piece, I’ll give you a penny, (I’ll give you) ten millions.” In the 
third and fourth lines, ray translation follows Parab’s chaya, 
except that it is necessary to read siimanyakam to agree with 
dosasthftnam: “Let this heroism of mine be a canse of censure 
common to (all) men,” a roundabout way of saying “Let the 
perpetrator of the deed remain unknown.” But there is rather 
more authority for the reading of Godabole (with which JV. 
practically agrees): dusadduna phalakkame = duhsabdanam . 
phalakramah. Then the two lines mean: “Let this continued 
reward of evil words (due) to me be common to (all) men.” 
The two readings thus give, at bottom, about the same sense. 

viii. 42. I have taken jano ’yam in the ordinary sense of 
ayam janah: “I think myself unworthy, etc.” JV. lakes it to 
mean ‘the average man’ (sadliaranamanava), and the transla¬ 
tors take it similarly; very likely they are right. 

viii. 43. -sampanne: voc. fem., JV.; loc. neut., Regnaud, 
B&htlingk. 

viii. 43’. I understand annam as a Sanskrit anyam, modify¬ 
ing velam understood. Stenzler’s chaya has anvas (supply alam- 
karah), the other editions have ajB'a; yet Parab’s punctuation 
seems to indicate that he understands the Prakrit as I do. 
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viii. 43' ,n . As Bohtlingk points out (p. 205), we probably 
should read -kavodavaliae (as in i. 51’) instead of -padolikue. 
JV. attempts to explain the reading of the Mss., but his 
attempt serves to confirm the suspicion that the Has. are wrong: 
prasudasya byhadattalikaya balayam abhinavanirmitayam agra- 
pratolikuyam pradhanarathyavam. 

• viii. 46. I have taken pattra in the meaning ‘leaf’ in each 
of its three occurrences in the verse; this seems to be the under¬ 
standing of P., who says pattrany eva, ‘like the leaves they arc.’ 
But the Calcutta commentary, LD., and JV. give to the words 
vistirnapattrani . . . pattrani ’va the meaning ‘like birds 
whose wings are spread out’; it would be hard to find another 
instance of pattra meaning ‘bird.’ Bohtlingk takes a middle 
course in his translation: “diese ansgebreiteten Blatter regen 
sich, so raeine ich, wie Federn hin und her.” It is perhaps 
impossible to decide which interpretation is correct; the only 
thing that is certain is that there is a play on the word pattra. 

viii. 4G 8 . According to LD. and JV., the fact that Vasanta- 
sena remembers the monk but does not remember her own bene¬ 
faction to him, shows the nobility of her nature. 

viii. 47. This matter (hattha- . . . niccale) is printed by 
Parab as a verse; also by JV., who however gives it no.verse- 
number. The nature of the matter (cf. note on iv. 29, above), 
and its position at the end of the act, make it a priori probable 
that it does form a verse. The text printed by Parab scans 15. 
17: 12. 18; the last two lines form half of a regular aryS. If we 
read, with Stenzler and Godabole, hatthaianjadarauha^an-jada-, 
we obtain the scheme 13. 17: 12. 18. Thus we have the correct 
number of syllabic instants, which are irregularly distributed in 
the first half of the verse. In spite of this irregularity, it 
seems most probable that we have to do'with a stanza in the 
tirya meter. 

Act ix. 

ix. 1. In the fourth line, the reading of Parab and Godabole 
does not scan correctly; if the first word is to be read gandhav- 
vehi, it seems as if the second should be suvihidehim. This is 
the text reproduced in my translation; but I have taken gandh- 
avvehi as the representative of Sanskrit gandharvaih, ‘with 
gandharvic, well-turned limbs.” The fact that the Gandharvas 
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are male creatures and the persons mentioned in the third line 
female, need not trouble us, as the blunder may be attributed 
to Sariisthiinaka’s ignorance. The reading of Parab and Goda- 
bole is better supported than the gandhavve via fcihideliiiii of 
Stenzler (with which JY. practically agrees). The latter reading 
also gives a good sense, if we may take suhitaih to mean subhQ- 
sitaih (.TV.) or sobhitaih (Calcutta commentary), or as the repre¬ 
sentative of sukhitfiih (Bfditlingk, page 205). 

ix. 2. In Parab’s text, khala- is apparently a misprint for 
khana-. I think it is better to take mukke (muktfih) in the 
sense of ‘hanging loose’ (bandhanad bhrah&tuli, .TV.) than in 
the sense of ‘pearls’ (Kegnaud, Bohtlingk). 

ix. 2‘. In kivinace^tiaih (bis) there is perhaps a pun; the 
word means of course ‘a wretched business,’ but also perhaps 
‘ a worm’s business,’ with reference to the kidaena above. The 
possibility that krpana may here mean ‘ worm ’ is increased by 
the reading kirnina- (apparently = krmina-) given by four Mss. 
and by P. 

ix. 3. In commenting on the third line, JV. says that the 
king’s judgment is confused by the exaggerations of the two 
parties, that he is therefore likely to decide a case wrongly, and 
that then he is subject to the penalty set forth in Manu viii. 
128 (disgrace and hell). 

ix. 4. In the second line, I have translated as if nastfi dhru- 
vam were the beginning of a new principal clause, but I am not 
at all certain that this is correct. 

ix. 5. In the last line, dviivbhave is puzzling. JV. takes it 
as a locative absolute, supplying sati, * there being an expedient’; 
Bdhtlingk interprets similarly. I have taken it as two words: 
‘a door (dvar, nom.) to truth,’ but this is very doubtful. 
Godabole’s Ms. K. has the reading dvilbhyam vfii, which is much 
easier: ‘ (his heart devoted to others’ interests) in behalf of both 
parties (plaintiff and defendant)’, 
ix. 5*‘. For mallakkappamanaha, cf. note on viii. 28*. 
ix. 7. This verse is repeated from viii. 29, with nitaram for 
sutaram. Parab, Godabole, and JV. print sphita for sphitah; 
this perhaps indicates that the reading vipine (given by a major¬ 
ity of the Mss.) for suksetre was the original reading, and that 
suksetre has crept in from viii. 29. 

ix. 7’. JV. explains the curious word paagapindalakena thus: 
payasapindam dugdhapakvam aunam paramannam ity arthah, 
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tad rcchati prapnotl ’ti tena payasannalobhine ’ty artliah: paya- 
siinnapraptaye lobhad vathu kriyate tatha mays ’pi ’ty artliab. 

ix. 7*. With the Calcutta commentary, I take -sthana in 
moghasthanayu as an abbreviation for alamkarasthana; compare 
sunnaiiit aliaranatthanairii in ii. 20*. 

ix. 11 . 1 take ghoram asamSavam as a little clause by itself: 
‘ the dreadful thing is certain.’ 

ix. 14. P. seems to have read cintamarga-. I have followed 
LD. in taking ddta- to mean ‘attorney.’ In the third line 
-vasaka- is doubtless used with a double meaning. Li reference 
to the herons, it means ‘screaming,’ and in reference to court- 
officers, it means ‘slanderers, pettifoggers.’ LD. has v&g&kah, 
6abdam kurviinah kamejapah pisuna eva; similarly JV., who 
says: yaiakilh sabdam kurvanu dhanaprataranartham vacanaca- 
turah khala eva. I have adopted the reading -ruciram, which 
seems better than Parab’s -racitam. 

ix. 19. The verse is desperately hard, and no comment or 
translation is satisfactory. My translation aims to make sense, 
but does violence to the text. JV. makes the sense-connection 
between lines 2 and 3 by saying: casugrapakso hy upari vSrivar- 
sanena malinibhavati tava raukham tu tadabhave ’pi malinam 
. dr^yata iti bhavah. Accepting this, we may translate the verse 
thus: “You are not, like the wing-tip of the casa, thoroughly 
wet by the waters of the clouds in the sky; (yet it seems so, 
because) this (accusation is) false—for (see!) this face of yours 
attains lacklusterness like the winter lotus.” But this is sadly 
unsatisfactory. 

ix. 22. The same conceit of leaving the ocean bare of gems 
by reason of great riches occurs in the Meghaduta, in the verses 
following i. 31 (regarded by Mallinatha as spurious). 

ix. 23. The analysis which P. gives of the long compound 
is to be preferred to that of the other interpreters: padaprahi- 
rena paribhava iikramah sa eva vimSnana tay5 baddhaguruka- 
vfiirasya. 

ix. 24*. The present participle viluppantam (vilupyamanam) 
does not seem to correspond to the facts of the case; the read¬ 
ing viluppam (viluptam) given by some Mss., seems preferable. 

ix. 24*. Probably there is a little pun in lokavyavaharasya, 
which may mean ‘ the conduct of men,’ or ‘ a law-suit in the 
world.’ This I have tried to indicate in my translation. 
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ix. 29. The word paravyasanena causes difficulty. LD. (fol¬ 
lowed by Regnaud) interprets ‘ (although beset) by terrible mis¬ 
fortune’: parena vyasaneno ’palaksifco ’pi; similarly the Calcutta 
commentary. JV. interprets ‘ with mere childish amusements ’: 
parena kcvalena vyasanena bfdyasulabhcna krldanena. Hoht- 
lingk adopts this unusual meaning for vyasana, and accepts the 
alternative reading bata for para, which is mentioned by the 
Calcutta commentary and JV. I have taken paravyasanena to 
mean ‘with the misfortune of another,’ but this is certainly 

doubtful. . . . 

ix. 29*. The translators have, I think, missed the point ot 
iraassa. Of course, this masculine form cannot refer to Vasan- 
tasena, in spite of the chaya in Parab and JV. The little clause 
means: “it was right (for her) to give him the jewels (to stop 
his crying, LD) but not (for me) to receive them.” 
ix. 30. Compare ix. 38. 

ix. 30*. There should be a mark of punctuation after lietu- 
bhfltah. 

ix. 30’. I have taken an Iso (which is not found in all the 
Mss.) to mean ‘not master (of himself), mad’; but JV. explains 
it as aksamo daridra ity arthah. The Prakrit bhandafi may 
represent Sanskrit blmnda (chaya in Sten/.ler, Godabole, and 
JV.) or bhanda (chaya in Parab, and P.); if the former be 
intended, then kidajanadosabhandaa must be a compound, mean¬ 
ing ‘receptacle of crimes imputed to people’; if the latter, we 
may take the expression as two words (or as a karmadliaraya; 
so ~P.) meaning ‘imputer of crimes to people, and buffoon.’ 
The latter seems preferable to me. 

ix. 33. The last pada is found also in Kumarasambhava ii. 
32. Whether this fact is or is not of importance in determin¬ 
ing the relative dates of Kalidasa and Shdraka, I do not venture 

to say. . ■ . 

ix. 35 ’. I have taken the first two words as an impatient 
exclamation: I do not believe that we have a play on words, as 
LD. and Regnaud suggest. My view is perhaps supported by 
JV., who prints abharanani a-, without sandhi. 

ix. 36. JV. and B&htlingk takes the fourth pada to mean 
that the wishes of the speaker wiU fall to the ground (be disap¬ 
pointed) when the lashes fall on Cfirudatta; Wilson and X have 
understood the pada to mean that the lashes descend together 
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with (in accordance with) the wishes of the speaker. I think 
now that the former interpretation is the better; a similar play 
on the root pat is found in ix. 31. 

ix. 38. Compare ix. 30. In the third pads, Parnb’s reading 
is excellent; but we must take strl ratnam as two words. Then 
the pfida means: “a woman, and especially a jewel (of a 
woman).” 

ix. SO*. As Bohtlingk points ont (p. 209), the tti ought to 
stand at the end of the speech. 

' ix. 41'. Although LI), says that ambam refers to CarudattaV 
mother, it seems more probable that it refers to his wife, Roha- 
sena’s mother; for there is no reference elsewhere in the play to 
the mother of Curudatta. 

Act x- 

x. i. The difficulties of this verse arc diminished if we can 
regard kalana as the representative of the Sanskrit karanain 
‘pain.’ We may then translate: “What then! Do not con¬ 
sider (kalaya = vicaraya, JV.) the pain; being adepts in the 
new-fangled managing of executions and fetterings, we are skil¬ 
ful in cutting off heads and impaling in short order.” 

x. 3. JV. explains raktagandha- by raktacandana-, and 
Regnaud’s note (iv. 87) has the same suggestion. Bohtlingk 
* takes -gandha- in the sense of ‘trifle,’ as above at viii. 22‘, 24'*. 

I have supposed the word raktagandhanuliptam to contaiu a 
rather mixed, but striking, metaphor, ‘anointed with the odor 
of blood.’ Of these three interpretations, that of JV. and 
Regnaud is perhaps the best. 

x. 11*. This speech is quoted at Dasarflpa i. 46 (ed. Parab). 
and at Sahityadarpana 384; in both places there are many, but 
unimportant variants. 

x. 12. Quoted at Da&rQpa i. 46; ii. 4; Sahityadarpana 384, 
with two variants; line 1, vat for me; line 3, nidhana- for 
marana-. The commentary on the Sahityadarpana passage 
explains nibidacaityabrahmaghosaih as follows: nibidani lokair 
aklrnani yani c&ityani: caityam ayatanam tulye ity Amarah: 
pajadyfiyatanasthan&oi tesu ye brahmaghosa vedavadas taih. 

x. 12'. The reading udvijya can hardly be a mere blunder, 
as it is explained by P., but it is surely inferior to the udviksya 
of the other texts. 
vol. xxvn. 80 
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x. 14. JV. reads aiuvannaraandanaam as one word, and 
explains it as an adverb ‘without any golden ornament’; but 
this reading hurts the meter. 

x. 17. Much better than the -bhojanam of all the editions is 
-bhiijanam, conjectured by Bohtlingk (p. 209), and read by two 
of Godabole’s Mss. 

x. 19. Sten/ler and JV. are donbUcss right in reading 
padicchidam (pratletam). JV. glosses the word with yalhabki- 
lasitatu. 

x. 20. The first line is desperate. My translation is based 
on Parab’s text, accepting P.’s explanation of pradesuh by angani, 
and presupposes the following literal translation: “his limbs arc 
parched (i. e. he is as good as dead); why need he conduct him¬ 
self with bended head? ” This is obviously most unsatisfactory. 
Somewhat better are the readings and suggestions of JV., who 
agrees in part with LD. and the Calcutta commentary. He 
reads: sukkhfi vavadesa lie kirn panamia matthae na kfiavvam 

and explains: asya curudattasva.vyapadcSuh kulanfima- 

dayah suska luptuh? asya ca kiih gunudikam ity arthah pra- 
namva mastakc na kartavyam? api tu sarvam eva pranatya 
siirodharyam ity arthah: atha vfi vyapadesa vasantasenavadlmja- 
nitapavadah suska mithyatvad aropita ity arthah. 

x. 25 . I interpret the second line as follows: “in which this . 
death is actually (api) a gain.” In the fourth line, the reading ‘ 
tvayft of Stenzler and Godabole is better than the maya of 
Parab and JV. (but cf. the maya in x. 33). 

x. 25'; 28’; 29*. For pasadabfilaggapadolika, cf. note on viii. 
43°', above, 
x. 26. Cf. x. 38. 

x. 27. For the construction, see above, p. 420. 
x. 31. It is possible to separate niskaranopagata bandhava, 
as Bohtlingk does, or, with JV., to take the word as a karma- 
dharaya. 

x. 32'. I have followed Stenzler’s chftya and Bohtlingk in 
taking saiikhalena as the representative of Sanskrit grnkhalena; 
but LD. and JV. translate it by sankhalena (Sail-), which they 
explain to mean ‘a drum-stick.! 

x. 33'. There is nothing to show whether Cfirudatta here 
repeats ix. 30 or ix. 38. 
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x. 33*. In my translation, I have substituted the name Goha 
for its synonym Vlraka, as this is the only place where the 
latter is used. 

x. 35. I think that Bohtlingk is right (p. 211) in making 
vesaiii = Sanskrit vesah. Cf. also JV., who says: vesa iva 
paricchada iva. 

x. 35*. The matter from utthanta- to attanaam is printed 
by Godabole and JV. as a verse. The nature of the material 
makes it probable that they are right, though our text (11. 17: 
10. 17) does not quite lit the scheme of an arya. 

x. 35”. In spite of the tradition, Bohtlingk is probably right 
in thinking (p. 212 ) that eavasonnada represents ekaparsvonnata; 
but it does not seem necessary to substitute, with him, nauh 
(as at ii'. 20*) for vasumdhara. 

x. 35”. The phrase uttane bhavia must mean ‘lie flat,’ not 
‘ stehe gerade ’ (Bohtlingk) or ‘ tenez-vous bien raide ’ (Reg- 
naud). The word uttaua means ‘supine,’ not ‘erect;’ besides, 
the erect position would be unnatural for the operation pro¬ 
posed. Then, at x. 40’, Carudatta stands up (sahaso ’tthiiya), 
which he could not do if he were already erect; and Vasanta- 
scnfi, who had fallen on his breast at x. 37', rises (utthaya) at 
x. 40*. 

x. 38. Of. x. 26. 

x. 41. Here vidya means ‘a spell for bringing the dead to 
life’ (LD., JV.), i. e. vidya sanjivani, as it is called in the 
Mahabharata. 

x. 43. It is interesting to note that Jlmutaviihana, in the 
fourth act of the Nagananda, uses the red marriage garments as 
the insignia of death. Perhaps this passage and Mrcch. x. 43 
stand in some connection with each other; if so, we have a sug¬ 
gestion for the placing of the Mrccbakatika. 

x. 46. Very likely there is a pun in the word Sesabhfltatn; 
the word may mean ‘last,’ and also ‘being sacrificial flowers.’ 

x. 47. Stcnzler’s reading surireh is supported by only one 
Ms., so that the reading balareh is doubtless correct. ’ LD., 
JV., and the Calcutta commentary explain vasudhadhirfijyam 
as a bahuvrihi; ‘ in which there is sovereignty over the whole 
world.’ The last half .of the verse means then: “he has 
obtained the entire kingdom of his enemy, implying sovereignty 
over the world, like the kingship of Lidra.” 
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x. 47*. Bolitlingk suggests (p. 213) that we read ayi for api 

(apikaro ’tra praSne, JV.). . 

x. 48. The reading nirlksc is surely better than ninksye. 
x. 48‘. The-words atlia va -should be printed as part of t he 
text, as in the editions of Slender and Godabole. _ 

x. 51*. The authorities read without exception fcatmlmavan; 
but it seems as if we must change it to atrabliavan. 

x. 53*. I take paurali, with the other editions, as part ot the 

stage-direction. , 

x. 54-57*. For the sake of completeness, I give a translation 

of NUakantha’s interpolation, wliich may be inserted between 
lines 23 and 24 on page 174 of my translation. 

(Loud outcries arc heard behind the scenes.) 

Voice* behind the we*. See! The wife, the My w.fe of 
noble Ciii'udatta thrusts back her little son, who clings at every 
step to her garment’s hem. The tearful bystanders would pro- 
vent her, vet she mounts the blazing pyre. 

tiaruilaka. (Listens and looks toicard the back of the stage.) 
Ah, Candanaka! what does tliis mean, Candanaka? (Enter 
Candanaka.) 

Candanaka. Do you not see, sir? A great crowd has 
gathered to the south of the Royal Palace. The wife the lady 
wife of noble Carudatta thrusts hack her little son, who clings 
at every stop to her garment’s hem. The tearful bystanders 
would prevent her, yet she mounts the blazing pyre. I said to 
her: “Madam, you must not act too hastily. The noble Curu- 
datta lives.” But when the heart is full of sadness, who will 

listen, who will believe? 

Carudatta. (In distress.) Oh, my beloved! what would 
you do, while I-yet live? (He looks up and sighs.) 

Although thy life upon the earth, 

Mv virtuous wife, seem little worth, 

Yet joy in heaven thou canst not find, 

If thou dost leave thy lord behind. 

(lie swoons.) 

6arvilaka. What madness is this? 

Yonder we needs must be s.o soon, 

And here her husband lies in swoon; 

Alas! we must confess it plain, 

That all our efforts are iu vain. 
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Vasantasend. Oh, sir, come to yourself. Go aud bring her 
back to life. Otherwise a calamity will be begotten of this 
want of steadfastness. 

Carudatta. (Comes to himself and rises hastily.) Oh, my 
belovM, where are you ? Give me answer. 

Candanuka. Follow me, sir. (All mote about. Enter Cdru- 
datteCs wife, as described; Rohasena, who clings to the hem of 
her garment; Mditreya; and Radaniku.) 

Wife. (Tearfully.) Let go, my child. Do not hinder me. 
I am fearful lest I hear of ill that happens to my lord. (She 
rises, frees the hem of her garment, and moves toward the pyre.) 

Rohiasena. Oh, mother, think of me! I cannot live without 
you. (lie runs up, and seizes again the hem of her garment.) 

Mditreya. The sages declare it a sin for you, a Brahman’s 
wife, to mount the pyre without your husband’s body. 

Wtfe. Better to commit a sin than to hear of ill that happens 
to my lord. 

Saroilalca. (Looks ahead.) She is near the flame. Hasten, 
hasten! (Carudatta does so.) 

Wife. Radanika, you must support my child, while I do 
what I purpose. 

Radanikd. (Mournfully.) I too shall do what I have 
learned from my mistress. 

Wife. (Turning to Mditreya.) Then yon must support 
him, sir. 

Mditreya. (Impetuously.) That your purpose may bear 
fruit, a Brahman must take the lead in this action. And so I 
shall precede you. 

Wife. They both refuse me! (She embraces Rohasena.) 
My child, you must care for yourself, that you may give us the 
sesame and the water of sacrifice. Of what use are wishes, 
when one is gone! (Sighing.) For my lord will not care for 
you. 

Cdrudatta. (Rears the words and hastens forward.) Yes, I 
will care for my boy. (He raises Rohasena in his arms, and 
clasps him to his breast.) 

Wife. (Discovers him.) A miracle! I hear the voice of 
my lord. (She looks more closely. Joyfully.) Thank heaven! 
It is ray lord himself. Now heaven be praised! 
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Rohascna. {Perceives his father. Joyfully.) Oh, oh! It 
is my father that embraces me. {To his mother.) Mother, 
now you are happy. Father will care for me. {He throws his 
arms about Curudatta.) 

Curudatta. {To his wife.) 

While he thou Invest more than breath 
Was yet reprieved from jaws of death, 

Whereto this mad cm prize ? 

Before the sun sinks in the west, 

Why are the lotus’ petals prest 

Upon her sleeping eyes? 57 

Wife. My lord, it is just because she is so thoughtless that 
she is kissed. 

Mditreya. {Discovers Curudatta. Joyfully.) Hurrah! 
These eyes see my friend. What power a faithful wife enjoys! 
The mere purpose to enter the fire brings a reunion with her 
love. (7b Curudatta.) Victory, victory to my friend! 

Curudatta. Come, Maitreya! {He embraces him.) 

Radanikd. What a wonderful providence! Sir, I salute 
you. {She falls at Curudatta's feet.) 

Cdrudattu. {Lays his hand upon her.) Kisc, Radanikil! 
(He helps her to rise.) 

Wife. (Perceives Vasantasenu.) Thank heaven! My blessed 
sister. 

Vasantasenu. Now am I blest indeed. {They embrace.) 

8arvilaka. Thank heaven! Yon live, with all your friends. 

Curudatta. Yes, through your gracious aid. 

x. 54’. On pade, JV. says: pade pratipada ity arthah. 

*x. 56’. On bhinnattanena, JV. has: bhinnatvena prthaktvena: 
tad uktam USanasa vatha: prthak eftim samaruhya na vipragan- 
tum arhati: anyasam eva riarinam stridharmo * yam parah smr- 
tah iti. 

x. 57*. We should expect the dual: tau candalau . . . 
bhavatam. 

x. 59. Under stress of meter, I have omitted the words 
kan£ cin nayaty Skulan, which mean ‘ keeps some in suspense,’ 
and applies, like the other expressions of the first two lines, 
both to people and to buckets. 


The Buddhistic Bute Against Eating Meal .—By E. Wash¬ 
burn Hopkins, Professor in Yale University, 5s ew Haven, 
Conn. 

Tub fact asserted in Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s People at School 
(1906) that, although in the old days “it was immoral to take 
life, wicked to eat meat and connive at butchery,” it is now 
the custom for Burmese Buddhists to do as they like in regard 
to eating (“Everyone eats meat, even the monks,” p. 257), 
is explained by the author as a new departure, due to the stim¬ 
ulating effect of the presence in Burma of the British beef¬ 
eater. Is it not, in reality, a reversal in favor of a rule of 
greater freedom ? Perhaps it is true that the Burman has but 
lately found out for himself that the “religion of Necessity” 
is better than the religion of Buddha as hitherto understood, 
for a progressive Burman may have to eat well to compete with 
British energy; but it is matter of interest to inquire just how- 
strict in ancient times was the law against eating meat. 

The great Protestant of India was no formalist. According 
to the Vinaya, which seems rather to reflect the Master’s atti¬ 
tude than really to give his words as it pretends to do, Buddha 
was perpetually harassed by imbecile friars, whose childish 
questions he always answered in a spirit of liberality and com¬ 
mon sense. Even later works show that to observe the spirit 
and not the letter was the Buddhistic ideal. What is said of 
verse may be applied to law, 

attbam hi natho saranam avoca 
na bhyafijanam lokavidG mahesi, 

“ The all-wise Lord declared that salvation lies in the spirit and 
not in the letter” (Comm. Khuddaka Patha, v). Thus, for 
example, the general rule against suicide emanated from the 
view that a saint ought to remain on earth as a good example; 
yet, in special circumstances, Buddha is represented as approv¬ 
ing of suicide, as in the case of the Elder Godhika. Here it 
is only the Evil One who objects to the act, on the ground that 
to cut one’s own throat argues a perfected saint (one indifferent 
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to life), and that it is uudesirable for the Evil One thus to lose 
possession of the good Elder.' 

So also the early Church, in the case of killing and eating, 
appears to have been less strict than the later. The later Brah- 
mauic law, like that of the Jains, was very particular in regard 
to these points. Except for sacrifice, to kill no sentient thing 
and to eat no meat were absolute priestly laws. Even starva¬ 
tion was barely an excuse for breaking these regulations, though 
the class that did as it pleased despite the priests was reluctantly 
conceded the right to hunt wild animals, and the priest even 
found mythological reasons which made it meritorious for a 
‘king’s man’ to kill deer as well as men. People outside the 
pale of respectability, fishers, fowlers, tanners, etc., were also 
contemptuously permitted to remain in their odor of non-sanc¬ 
tity. But for a priest even necessary agriculture was depre¬ 
cated, ‘ because the plough hurts living things.’ That this ‘ non- 
injury ’ rule was Buddhistic in origin is contrary to the evidence. 
Even the oldest Brahmanic law, which is at least as venerable 
as any Buddhistic literature, inculcates the general moral rule 
of doing as one would be done by in the matter of injuring, 
killing, and eating one’s brother-animal. 

Nevertheless, there are traces of a condition of things much 
freer than this in the Brahmanic circle of a still earlier day. In 
Ait. Br. iv. 3, man is said to eat, as well as rule over, cattle: 
purusah pasSusu pratisthito ‘tti cfu’nan adhi ca tistbati (on pa$u 
as implying cattle, cf. vi. 20). It is a Brahman priest who says 
that he eats beef if it is off the shoulder (? amsalam, 6at. Br. iii. 
1 . 2. 21). The common people are said at the same period to 
be omophagous, iim&d (Kanva text, ib. iv. 5. 2. 16), and the 
king has at least no scruples in regard to wearing leather san¬ 
dals, varahya upanaha, ib. v. 4. 3. 19. Leather fastenings are 
also alluded to in Ait. Br. v. 32. Brahman butchers are well 
known, even in the Buddhistic period.’ The formal law-books 
permit the eating of many animals, birds, and fishes, although 
they denounce the sin of eating meat (see particularly Gautama, 

1 For the rule, see the Pfitimokkha and Rhys-Davids on the Questions 
of Milinda; for the case of Godhika, Warren. HOS 3, p. 881. 

* Compare J&taka No. 495 (Fick, Soc. Olied, p. 141). Compare also 
the casual allusion to a butcher-shop in Jfit. No. 880. In JSt. No. 423 a 
Brahman lives by hunting deer. 
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xvii, Baudh. xii, and Manu v). But perhaps casual allusions 
reveal more than do the law-books. Convincing, for example, 
is Tandya Br. xvii. 13. 9: “Clothed in a fresh garment he 
comes up from the initiation-bath and during four months 
neither eats meat nor has intercourse with a woman.” That is 
as much as to say, when not in a state of special purity one is 
expected to eat meat. Compare 6at. Br. x. 1. 4. 13. 

Similarly, although the Buddhist accepts and further promul¬ 
gates, in his own decrepit dialect, the law “not to kill and not 
to cause killing,” it is evident that the law, if not late, was at 
first not taken very strictly. Possibly, just as the Brahmanic 
classes (‘castes’) were recognized, but without the Brahmanic 
rigidity, which did not usually distinguish between letter and 
spirit, so Brahmanic morality was, as an inheritance, not disre¬ 
garded ; but at the same time it was not so narrowly interpreted. 
Among the many things which, according to the Buddhists’ 
scriptures, “people 1 * (that is, non-Buddhistic people) objected 
to in the conduct of the Buddhists was disregard of the life of 
sentient beings. According to the same indisputable testimony, 
people once found a Buddhist friar killing—of all animals—a 
calf, and several times they complained that “ followers of the 
Buddha ” hurt and killed living things. Even as an artistic back¬ 
ground to the introduction of stricter rules, these tales, preserved 
in the Buddhists’ own books, can scarcely be supposed to be made 
of whole cloth. There was some reason for the tale and for 
the introduction of the more stringent rule. And the reason 
was probably that, while Buddha really endorsed the rule Na 
hauaye na ghataye, “Let one kill not, nor cause killing,” 
neither he nor the early Buddhists interpreted it 60 6trictly as 
the Brahman was inclined to do. It is very seldom, for exam¬ 
ple, that we find the addition “nor approve of others killing” 
(Dhammika Sutta). To the Buddhist of the early days, meat 
was not forbidden, though it was a work of supererogation to 
abstain from it. Meat was a delicacy and it was not proper for 
an abstemious friar to indulge in any delicacies. On the other 
hand, to take a vow not to eat meat was unusual; it was dis¬ 
tinctly an extra effort in ‘ acquiring merit.’' The house-holder is 

. 1 The Pfttimokkha prohibits meat and fish merely on the ground that 
they are delicacies. The rules for novices contain no injunction against 
eating meat. On the early usage among the friars, see Professor Rhys- 
Davids’ Buddhism, p. 164. 
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distinguished from the ascetic in this, that the latter has no wife 
and does not destroy life, while the former has a wife and docs 
destroy life (Muni Sutta). The rule of the ‘ King of Glory ’ is 
not a narrow one against meat; it is one of extreme liberality, 

‘ Eat as you have been accustomed to eat.’ 1 There is a whole 
sermon devoted to the expansion of the text, ‘ defilement comes 
not from eating meat but from sin ’ (Araagandha Sutta), which, 
as it seems to me, rather implies tha^ meat was pretty generally 
eaten (though the practice was looked upon by the stricter sort 
as culpable) than that it was not eaten at all. Buddha him¬ 
self (perhaps) died of eating pork, the flesh of a wild boar, an 
idea so abhorrent to later Buddhism that the words silkara- 
maddava, ‘boar-tender’ (-loin ?) was interpreted either as a 
sauce or as a vegetable eaten by a boar; some said bamboo- 
sprouts, other said a kind of mushroom, although no sauce or 
vegetable is known by the name of ‘boar-tender.’ 1 

It is in the light of such facts as these that the oft-repeated 
rule “not to keep a store of raw meat” is to be interpreted. 
The rule is generally given in connection with other purely 
sumptuary regulations, such as not to keep a store of raw rice, 
and far from seeming to prohibit meat it appears to imply its 
use,’ the real prohibition being not against meat (any more than 
against rice), but against the possession of a superfluous store. 
Thus in the Gandhara Jitaka, No. 406, it is said that a store of 
salt and sugar even for one day, punadiva, used to be con¬ 
demned, but now Buddhists hoard even for the third day. 

Notable examples of freedom in respect of eating meat are to 
be found in the Mahavagga, which gives other illustrations of 
liberality. Thus, as to the other, we are told that, in the 
northern country, for Buddhists to bathe more than once a fort¬ 
night is a sin, but in the southern country they may bathe more 
frequently, because it is the custom of the country. Here there 
is no climatic necessity for the change, since what is called 

1 Literally, “ Ye shall eat as has been eaten ” (Mahasudassana Sutta). 

* Compare the Questions of Milinda, iv. 8. 22 and the discussion as to 
bamboo, mushrooms, or sauce, Sacred Books of the East, xxxv, p. 244. 
Boar flesh is common village-meat. Compare what the pigs say in Jftt. 
No. 883: mamsatthaya hi posiySmase, “ we are fattened for our flesh ” 
(p. 289), and further references below, p. 462.' Still, some plant-names 
begin with ‘ boar-,’ and Buddha ought to have the benefit of the doubt. 
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‘ northern ’ and 4 southern ’ is practically in the same clime. A 
still better case is afforded by the similar regulation as to cov¬ 
erlets. In the northern and middle part of the country, because 
it is there customary to have coverlets made of vegetable mat¬ 
ter, the Buddhists arc to follow this custom; but when they go 
south, where (as in Ujjain) people use animal skins as coverlets, 
there they may use animal skins—a tacit condonation of the 
slaughter of animals. As a medicinal remedy the Buddhist may 
take intoxicating liquors' and the flesh and blood and fat of 
bears, alligators, swine, and asses. But a rule found in the 
same work, vi. 31. 14, goes much further than this and really 
gives the gist of the whole matter in permitting the use of meat, 
if not killed for the express purpose of feeding the Buddhist. 
The same rule holds as to fish. The Buddhists may eat it if 
they “do not see, do not hear, do not suspect” that the fish 
was caught especially for their use (ibid.). Elephants’ flesh 
and that of horses may not be eaten in time of famine, but this 
is because they are parts of the “attributes of royalty”;’ nor 
that of dogs and snakes, but because such meat is disgusting. 
Absolutely forbidden at such a time is only the flesh of human 
beings' and of other carnivora (ib. vi. ‘23. 9 ff.). 

In regard to hurting sentient things, Brahmanism holds theo¬ 
retically that even trees, plants, and grasses are kinds of ani¬ 
mals. They differ only in being stable (fixed) instead of mobile; 
but a long argument which I have cited elsewhere from the Great 
Epic shows that plants really see, hear, feel, and smell, as well 
as possess the more obvious sense of touch, and that, therefore, 
they are living, conscious things, endowed like other animals 

1 A century after Buddha’s death the Buddhist church (according to 
tradition, Cullavagga. xii. 1) discussed the question whether it was per¬ 
missible to drink unfermented toddy. The Buddhist was a teetotaler, 
as was (ordinarily) the Brahman priest, but in this regard the church as 
a whole appears to have been much stricter than the orthodox Hindus 
(not of the priestly caste), who have always been addicted to intoxi¬ 
cants. Even Brahman priests, north of the Nerbudda. were rum- 
drinkers. Baudh. I. 2. 4. 

1 Compare Jataka No. 397, p. 322, assS n&ma rijabhoga, " horses are 
kings’ property.” 

* Cannibalism has left its trace in India in the stories of flesh-eating 
Yakkas and Pi6ficas, natives of the Gilgit region (Dr. Grierson, in JRAS. 
Jan. 1906; Jfitaka, 537j. ■ • 
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with their own part of the anima mundi. This, sociologically, 
is the older view as contrasted with that of the Buddhists, who 
hold that a tree, for example, is ‘conscious’ only as containing 
a living being (a dryad). Plants in themselves possess only one 
organ of sense (feeling). So there is naturally less horror of 
injury to plant-life (as plant) among Buddhists than among non- 
Buddhists (the Brahmans and their followers), 1 though rebirth 
as a plant is more a theoretical possibility than an actual proba¬ 
bility to both parties of believers in Karma. According to a 
rather late compendium of heresies, the Brahmajula Sutta, the 
Buddhist recluses, despite the tightening bonds of conventional 
friarhood, still continued to injure growing plants, though it 
was wrong to do so, as it was wrong “ to accept raw meat” and 
to kill living things. This reveals that raw meat was accepted 
often enough to make it worth while to animadvert upon the 
practice. But even this Sutta (like the rules for novices) does 
not prohibit the eating of meat. > 

In the Edicts of Asoka there are several injunctions against 
cruelty, but it is ordered merely that (even for sacrifice) no ani¬ 
mals be killed “in future,” with a recommendation to respect 
the sacredness of life. ‘Yet it is evident from the Fifth Pillar 
Edict that the killing of animals was not unusual. Certain ani¬ 
mals in the twenty-seventh year of Asoka’s reign were made 
exempt from slaughter, as were “ all quadrupeds which are not 
eaten or. otherwise utilized by man,” a clear intimation that 
previously the slaughter of animals was not uncommon and that 
“ the more complete abstention from injury to animate creatures 
and from slaughter of living beings ” was, as proclaimed in the 
Seventh Pillar Edict, brought about by Asoka, that is, a couple 
of centuries after Buddha’s death. 1 _ 

1 There is, unfortunately, no common name for the Brahmanized 
horde aa there is for the followers of Buddha. I have sometimes for the 
horde used ‘orthodox,’ as the Brahmans (i. e. the priests) use heterodox 
(‘ unbelievers’) especially of the Buddhists; but the orthodox were any¬ 
thing but a united fold, though they called themselves all, as against 
Buddhists, ‘ believers.’ On plants aa ‘ having only one organ,’ see Mahfi- 

^The Edicts, however, are not for Buddhists alone but for all the 
realm and in this particular may be aimed against Brahmanic (now 
heterodox ! see the last note) rather than Buddhistic practices. Never¬ 
theless, as no party distinction is made i> may be presumed that the 
Buddhists also needed a stricter rule. In connection with Brahmanic 
practices, it must be noticed that beef-eating in the Mahablmrata, though 
common, is confined to ceremonial (sacrificial) consumption. 
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The Jatakas contain numerous instances revealing great free¬ 
dom in respect of flesh-eating. For example, the Bodhisat as 
$akka, in the Kumbha-Jutaka, forbids the use of intoxicants, 
but permits the enjoyment of flesh (mamsodanam sappipfiyusarii 
bhunja; No. 512, p. 20). So in Jat. No. 528, p. 235, the Bo¬ 
dhisat as a mendicant, mahabodhiparibbajako, eat the flesh of a 
monkey, nmkkatamaihsam khiditva, and uses its skin as a robe, 
though only in order to inculcate a lesson. In its Sanskritiml 
form, in the Jutakamfda, this monkey appears as an illusion 
(perhaps because of the audience; much as the “ fatted calf ’ is 
discreetly omitted from another parable in India at the present 
day) and the Bodhisat merely “removes a skin made by him¬ 
self ” and then wears it, after causing the flesh to disappear 
(cfirmfi’panlya sesam autardhipayara fisa; sa tannirmittaiii vana- 
racarma bibhrat, etc. UOS. 1, p. 147, 1. 19). That the deer is 
a warrior’s natural food is admitted in a casual remark addressed 
to a priest, Jut. No. 4S3, p. 273, annam migo brahmana khatti- 
yassa; but though a king hunts it is meritorious to renounce 
the sport and devote oneself to charity.. In No. 504, p. 437, 
the king hunts not only deer but wild boar, migasukaradayo 
vadhitvii, and eats broiled venison, aiigarapakkam migamam- 
sam. In No. 315, the Bodhisat gets a wagon-load of venison as 
a gift; but he takes the hunter from his cruel occupation, lud- 
daka-kamma. In No. 12, a king is persuaded to stop killing 
deer and all other animals. To eat the flesh of a golden pea¬ 
cock, moro, which gives eternal youth and immortality (ib. 159 
and 491) is perhaps too great a temptation to allow of its being 
cited as an example; yet the peacock was not forbidden food 
either to the Brahman (Baudh. I. 12. 7) or to the pre-Asokan 
Buddhist (v. note, loc. cit. S.B.E). Jat. Nos. 451 and 496 reveal 
that meat-eating is almost a matter of course, even on the part 
of the Bodhisat, who in No. 199 eats beef, gomariisam; while 
the forest-ascetic (No. 496, p. 371, st. 280) says “I eat meat,” 
just as he speaks of eating jujubes, lotus, etc.: sakam bhisam 
madhum mamsam badaramalakani ca, tani abhatva bhunjami 
atthi me so pariggaho. In the introduction to the Sulasa Jataka, 
No. 419, we have a scene depicting a pleasure-garden, where 
thieves and servants indulge in fish, flesh, and intoxicants, mac- 
chamamsasuradlni, which shows the vulgar popularity of flesh- 
food. • But in No. 436 a noble lady of Benares is fed on ghee, 
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rice, fish, and flesh (p. 527, 1. 22) by the demon who would 
woo her. Compare No. 434, where meat is eaten as a dainty. 
Large bags of leather, 1 mahante cammapasibbake, to hold money, 
are referred to in No. 336. Leather is used to make chariot- 
harness (No. 22) and the clothing of a mendicant, cammasatako 
paribbajako, in No. 324. Roast pig is used to celebrate a mar¬ 
riage-feast (Nos. 30 and 286) and roast lizard is recognized as 
good food (in No. 333); though it is a false Buddhist ascetic, 
dussllat&paso, who in Nos. 138 and 325 is fond of such diet. 
But crow’s meat is sent (as earnest of better) to the Bodhisat by 
the king in No. 214, and in No. 220 the scholiast tells a story 
(to illustrate a Jataka verse) which implies that a king regularly 
ate meat (animals might be slaughtered in Benares any day 
except on fast-days). No. 241, p. 245, even notes the occasion 
on which, according to tradition, men who had eaten all the 
fresh meat they could, first began to dry it: tasmim kila kale 
vallOrakaranaui udapadlti vadanti. A very good example of 
the casual, matter-of-course way in which meat-eating is referred 
to will be found in Jataka No. 106 (p. 417), wherein a young 
man is advised by bis father, the Bodhisat, not to marry, simply 
because he will have to run errands for his wife: “When she 
wants to eat fish or meat or has need of ghee or salt or rice, 
etc.” (and sends you to do her errands), yada macehamamsadlm 
va khaditukfima bliavissati sappilonatanduladihi vii pan’ assfi 
attho bliavissati. Here the worldly fat girl is imagined as eat¬ 
ing meat as naturally as salt, etc. 

The whole matter of meat-eating is epitomized in the verse 
ascribed to the Bodhisat in the Telovado Jataka (No. 246): 

bhufijamano pi sappafino na papena upalippati, 
that is, according to the context, if one who has divine wisdom 
eats fish or meat, even when he knows it is prepared for him, he 
does no wrong.’ Not meat-eatin g per se, not the fact that meat 

■ The common use of leather, as Prof. Bloomfield remarked when this 
paper was read, has been recently exemplified by excavations made in 
the Northern deserts. Leather nooses are made in Jilt. 206 (p. 153). 

* In the exaggerated language of the Bodhisat. one may even eat the 
flesh of the donor’s wife or child. Only the slayer is sinful, not the 
'eater. The comment is: samamsakaro bhattam adfiai . . . samapo 
Gotamo janam uddissa-katam raaihsam bhufijati, “He gave meat-food 
. . . Gotama the ascetic knowingly eats meat prepared especially for 
him.” Buddha here accepts in full the precepts of the Bodhisat. 
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was prepared especially for the eater, not even the fact that the 
latter knows of the circumstances, makes the eater guilty of sin. 
But he must eat with no evil in the heart, no indulgence of 
appetite.' With the same liberality, which distinguishes the 
ethics of Buddha from that of his ascetic rivals, we find the rule 
that no evil Karma attaches to an act of unintentional wrong¬ 
doing, as laid down in the Kuru-dhamma of Jfitaka No. 276 (p. 
377), acetauakam karomam na hoti, the Brahmanic rule being that 
there must be expiation for unintentional as for intentional sin.’ 
Devadatta, Buddha’s rival, permitted no eating of flesh-meat; 

• Buddha permitted it with restrictions as to the 6pirit in which 
it was eaten. In other words, early Buddhism was opposed 
to this form of asceticism as to other austerities, which in 
themselves are valueless.' 

The great distinction between killing and eating may seem 
rather pharisaical, but it existed. To kill an animal, to be 
butcher, fowler, or fisher, was wrong, and to connive at slaugh¬ 
ter in order to gratify appetite was also wrong. 4 But when the 
beast had been killed without prior connivance on the part of 
the Buddhist the flesh might be accepted and eaten. The early 
Buddhist seems to have thought that, as the animal was dead 
anyway, he might as well make use of it and did not trouble his 
conscience with questions of ‘tainted’ offerings. If uncom¬ 
monly ascetic he might refuse it as being a delicacy, but not 
because meat as meat constituted sinful diet. Probably the 
later accession of Brahmanical converts tended to the greater 
strictness of the Buddhist in this regard, until he came to say 


1 Compare the passage (cited by Mr. Rouse at this place in his transla¬ 
tion) from Hardy's Manual, p. 327: “ Those who take life are in fanlt, 
but not the persons who eat the flesh. My priests (in contrast with, 
those of Devadatta) have permission to eat whatever is customary to 
eat in any place or country, so that it be done without the indulgence 
of appetite, or evil desire.” The Cullavagga on this point, vii. 8. 14, 
mentions only fish, but the contention is the same. 

‘ Compare with this No. 528 (p. 287): akfimakaraplyasmim kuv-idha 
papoua lippati. For the Brahmanic rule, see JRAS. July, 1906, p. 584. 

* See the Majjhima Nikjlya, pp. 77-8, for a catalogue of useless 
austerities. 

* Compare Jit. No. 506 <p. 458), where the king-snake refuses to eat 
frogs especially killed for him. with the idea “nesa mam nissaya 
m&ressatiti” (na khfidati), “not for my sake shall he kill.” 
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with St. Paul ‘ If eating meat my brother do offend I will eat 
no more moat.’ The theory of transmigration had, I imagine, 
little to do with the matter either with Buddhists or with 
Brahmans; though Buddha admits that a man may be reborn as 
an animal, for, in speaking of the death of a perfected saint, ho 
couples together, as the fruit of such saintliness, the destruction 
of “hell and rebirth as an animal.” The Jfitakas, too, recog¬ 
nize man’s rebirth as a beast, but these arc not of the earliest 
Buddhistic era, and, generally speaking, the primitive Buddhist 
is reborn as man and, if not, he is more likely to reappear as an 
unfathered divinity in consequence of virtue than as an animal 
in consequence of evil.' At any rate, man’s rebirth as an animal 
(with a possible cannibalism) is never suggested as a reason why 
a Buddhist should not eat meat, although the Bralimanic view 
was that the animal later would eventually take revenge by 
eating (in another life) the former eater. Yet even here the 
idea is not that one should abstain from flesh through fear of 
eating a reincarnated relative. 

To take life, in distinction from eating meat, results ingoing 
to hell or in rebirth either as an animal, a ghost, pettivisayo, a 
demon, asurakuye, or a human being of short life, appayukasam- 
vatunikam (hot! ti, ‘said the Bodhisat’), .Tat. 55 (p. 275). 

i On the knotty question as to how a future Buddha could be born as 
an animal, cf. Jatakamala xxxiii. st. 3. Despite his sufficient wisdom 
dharmasafijQI ’pi, he had acquired “bits of (evil) Karma," karmaleSfifts 
tfirta tfLn samfisftdya, which reduced him to a beast. The Bodhisat him¬ 
self explains rebirth in animal form as due to neglect in a previous life to 
perform good works (kusalakammassa akattata), as he says Jilt. 81 (p. 205. 
lines 1 and 7, toSujitii): tvam pana kusalam akatvft tiracch&oayoniyam 
nibbattfi- The same question arises in regard to the sins committed by 
Bodhisattas, such as reverting to sensuality (J&t. 251), keeping and 
knocking down his wife (No. 199), seducing a girl (No. 62), or even lend¬ 
ing a band of robbers. In the last case the Jataka-maker ascribes such 
faults rather vaguely “ to the stars,” nakkhattadosena, Jat. No. 279 (p. 
889) apparently forgetful of the Bodhisat’s own words, kirn karissanti 
tfiiakfi(No. 49, Nakkhatta-Jat)'. Rather an interesting statement is made 
in Jfit. 431 (p. 409), to the effect that on some (unexplained) occasions, 
ekaccesu thfiaesu, Bodhisats may destroy life, commit adultery, and 
drink intoxicants, sur&; but they may not tell deceitful lies, mus&vfido, 
which destroy the reality of things. Truth is the highest virtue. In 
mediaeval Sk. literature abstention from meat is a sign of virtue, as m 
the HitopadeSa, where, more specifically, eating meat “ on the Lord s 
day ” (1. 3) is unlawful. 
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The aunual meeting of the Society was held in New Haven, 
Conn., on Tuesday and Wednesday of Easter week, April 17th 
and 18th, in the Library of the Classical Club, in Phelps Hall. 
The following members were present at one. or more of the 


sessions: 

Allen, F. S. 

Carus 

Jackson, A. V. W. 

Morris, Miss 

Allen, Miss 

Currier 

Jackson, J. D. 

Mailer 

Arnold, W. R. 

Gottheil 

Jastrow 

Oertel 

Barton 

Gray 

Jewett 

Palmer 

Blake 

Grieve, Miss L.C.G. Lanman 

Quackenbos 

Blodgett 

Haas 

Lilley 

Ropes 

Bloomfield' 

Harper 

Lyon 

Torrey 

Bolling 

Haskell 

Moore, G. F. 

Toy 

Brown 

Hock 

Moore, J. H. 

Van Name 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

Moore, Mrs. G. F. 

Ward, W. H. 



Total 40. 


The first session began on Tuesday morning at eleven o’clock, 
with President Gilman in the chair. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting, held in Springfield, 
Mass., April 27th and 28th, 1905, were read in abstract by the 
Recording Secretary, having already been printed in the twenty- 
sixth volume of the Society’s Journal. 

The Committee of Arrangements, through Professor Hop¬ 
kins, presented its report in the form of a printed programme. 
Professor Torrey announced that the Graduates’ Club extended 
its privileges to the members of the Society during their stay 
in New Haven; that a luncheon would be given by the New 
Haven members of the Society on Wednesday at one o’clock, 
vol. xxvn. 31 
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to the men, at the Graduates’' Club, while the ladies in attend¬ 
ance on the meeting would be entertained at the same time, at 
the Country Club, by Mrs. Hopkins and Miss Whitney; and 
that arrangements had been made for a dinner on Wednesday 

evening at half past seven, at the Tontine Hotel. 

The succeeding sessions of the Society were appointed for 
Tuesday and Wednesday afternoons at half past two o clock, 
and for Wednesday morning at half past nine. 

The Corresponding Secretary, Professor K W. Hopkins, 
reported as follows: . , , „ 

Letters of acceptance have been received from all those 
elected to membership at the last Meeting. Greetings were 
sent to Dr. James C. Hepburn and a reply received 

In response to an invitation from the Philosophical Society to 
send a delegate to represent this Society at Philadelphia during 
the Franklin Bicentenary exercises, President Gilman consented, 
at the Secretary’s request, to act as our representative. 

In accordance with the order of the Directors, the Journal of 
the Society has been .copyrighted. 

The Ethnological Survey P. I. has been added to the list of 

exchanges. . , _ . 

• The death of the following members of the Society was 

reported: 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Professor Jules Oppert. 

Professor Friedrich von Spiegel. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 

Mr. Clarence H. Clark. 

Dr. P. L. Armand do Potter. 

Samuel Fales Dunlap. 

President William Rainey Harper. 

Rev. Lauren P. Wolfe. 

MEMBER OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 

RELIGIONS. 

Professor George S. Goodspeed. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER. 

Rev. Joseph Edkins. 

Tributes were paid to Professor Oppert, by Professor Gott- 
bcil; to President Harper, by Professor Toy; and to Professor 
Spiegel, by Professor Jackson. 

The report of the Treasurer, Professor F. W. Williams, was 
read by Mr. J. D. Jackson. 
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RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS BY THE TREASURER OF THE 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1905. 

The Treasurer in presenting his report makes mention of the fact 
that he hns been obliged again this year to draw upon the reserves of 
the Society by withdrawing *500 to meet the cost of the annual volume 
from the accumulated interest of the Cotheal Publication Fund. The 
Society in order to get upon a safe basis should either increase its income 
or reduce its present expenditure by about three hundred dollars 
annually. 


Balance from old account, Dec. 31, 1904,.... $ 772.58 

Dues (179) for 1905 . $S95.10 

“ ' (47) for other years. 235.18 

“ (19) for Hist. S. R. Sect. 88.00 

- $1,168.28 

Sales of publications. 120.30 

State Nat. Bank Dividends... 108.83 

Interest Suffolk Savings Bk. 11.06 

“ Prov. Inst, for Savings. 58.51 

" National Savings Banks. .84 

Subscriptions collected for Subvention. 95.00 

- 1557.43 


$2,329.96 

Expenditures. 


T., M. & T. Co., printing vol. XXV.. $572.18 

“ “ vol. XXVT....i. 779.79 

“ , paper. 87.78 

• “ sundry printing. 36.44 

Binding. 21.80 

Library cards and stamp. 18.75 

Subvention to Orient. Bibliographic. 95.48 

Honoraria to editors. 200.00 

Librarian, postage and express.---- 20.88 

Treasurer, “ 19.12 

Balance to general account. 482.79 


$2,329.96 

STATEMENT. 

1904 1905 

I. Bradley Type Fund(N. H. Savings Bank).$2,192.52 $2,297.44 

II. Cotheal Publication Fund (Pr. Inst. Savings). 1,000.00 1.000.00 

m. State National Bank Shares.. 1,950.00 1,950.00 

IY. Life Membership Fund..;.......- 225.00 800.00 

V. Connecticut Savings Bank deposit. 5.52 5.52 

VI. National Savings Bank deposit..:. 10.50 10.50 

VII. Accrued Interest in II. 516.12 69.68 

Vin. “ •* IV. 69.98 81.04 

IX. “ “ VI. ..84 

X. Cash on hand.: 67.68 881.78 


' $6,037.82 $6,046.25 
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and^t! ,< X?^. 0 StokeB^^M^MOT^S U by^Ir^ an^NsM 

follows: • April 16th, 1906. 

and statement of balances 

accompanying thHame and bane foun-Hhem*b. =qn 

Auditor for the Society. 

The Librarian, Professor Haims Oertel, presented his report, 

aS REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

In the past winter foundations were laid on the University Campus 
for a new building planned as the beginning of an eventual complex of 
TTnivefflitv library buildings. It immediately adjoins the present Chit- 

^d wUlsL wntain the executive offices of the librarians and a num¬ 
ber ^consultation rooms. The mainparto. the 
of’a compact book stack of six tiers, arranged on the one hand to oe 
accessible to the various reading rooms and consultation rooms. and 
accession can ^ sectioned off and used for 

thTd^Uof such works as from their value or character need notbe 
onen tJTthe general body of students for consultation. It is proposed 
2S m cream sTsection of the stack for the library of the Amencan 
Oriental Society insuring the Society’s books being kept together under 
,"d“nd still readily accessible to its members. Thestack 
of course be absolutely fire-proof, well lighted during the day by 
natural Hght from the west, and by electric light during the evening 
hou4 Well-lighted tables will be placed in the stack and in immediate 
proximity to the books, where the members of the Some^ ^y consult 
L books free from interruption. The expansion of the library will be 
„ fur *o that as long as the books of the Society are in deposit 
L the University Library they wUl be kept together and separate from 

th ^ n imMnffin^™nafer of our books from their present cramped 
auarters cSphasfsed with particular force the need of caulogumg the 
Society’s Library; for without’a catalogue it is practically impossible 
t aSinismr properly or use conveniently a large collection of books 
such as our library now holds. However, with the chronic deficit; m 
oui- treasury, such a plan would have remained a pious wish had it not 
been foTthe most generous offer of Miss Margaret D. Whitney to under¬ 
take the cataloguing of the Society’s library without compensation and 
as a lal^r oTlove. Miss Whitney, who is a trained librarian, undertook 
^ wo* £th characteristic energy and I hope to be able to report at 
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the next meeting that the greater part of the Society's library has been 
competently catalogued. A new and heavy indebtedness will thus be 
added to the many and important obligations which our Society, since 
its inception, owes to the name of William Dwight Whitney. The 
thanks of the Society are due to John C. Schwab, Esq., Librarian of the 
Yale University Library, for many favors and valued assistance, and to 
Henry Gruener, Esq., of the Yale University Library, who, as in pre¬ 
vious years, has rendered much assistance to the Librarian. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HANNS OERTEL, 

April 10, 1906. Librarian. 

On motion of Professor Bloomfield the Society expressed its 
thanks to Miss Margaret Whitney for her sen-ices in preparing a 
catalogue of the library. 

The report of the Editors of the Journal, Professors Hopkins 
and Torrey, was presented by Professor Torrcy, and is as fol¬ 
lows : 

REPORT OF THE EDITORS. 

The twenty-sixth volume of the Journal was issued in two parts, the 
First Half appearing in August, 1905. and the Second Half in March, 
1900. The volume contained 468 pages in all; or 416 pages exclusive of 
the Proceedings, List of Additions to the Library (covering the period 
April 1898-April 1905), List of Members, and Notices. 

The late appearance of the Second Half of this volume was due 
chiefly to a printers’ strike, which continued for a long time and 
reduced our publishers to straits. It is likely that the effect of this 
same strike will be felt in the publication of voL xxvii; but probably 
the delay will not be great. 

The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were 
elected members of the Society: 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 

Professot Ferdinand Justi. Professor Ignaz Goldziher. 


CORPORATE MEMBERS. 


Harold Herman Bender. 

C. A. B. Brockwell. 

William L. De Vries. 
Florence Alden Gragg. 

Paul Vincent Harper. 
Franklin W. Hooper. 
Nicholas A. Koenig. 

Isaac G. Matthews. 

Rowland H. Mode. 

William Muss-Amolt. 
Charles J. Ogden. 

Benjamin W. Robinson. 

Mrs. Edward E. Salisbury. • 
O. A. Toff teen. 


Francis Branch Blodgett. 
Wallace B. Fleming. 
Edward Atwood Henry. 
Charles Ellsworth Horne. 
Robert J. Lau. 

Alonzo A. Madsen. 

Martin A. Meyer. 

Hans K- Moussa. 

James B. Nies. 

Samuel G. Oliphant. 
Johann F. Scheltema. 
Gilbert Campbell Scoggin. 
John M. P. Smith. 

. Eben F. Thompson. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SECTION FOR THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF 

RELIGIONS. 

Rev. W. A. Shedd. Rsv. G. E. White. 

The committee appointed at Springfield to nominate officers 
(Messrs. Moore, Jackson, and Jastrow: see Journal, vol. xxvi, 
p. 425) reported through its chairman, Professor Moore, as 
follows: 

At the last meeting of the Society, Mr. Gilman, who has 
filled the office of President most acceptably since 1803, having 
expressed his desire that he should not be asked to serve alter 
this year, a committee was appointed to nominate officers at the 
present meeting, with the understanding that the election would 
be held at the first session, so that the President should take 
his seat at the meeting at which he was elected; and it was 
voted “that, in future the President be requested to prepare an 
address on some phase of the progress or significance of Oriental 
studies to be read at the annual meeting.” This Society has 
been peculiarly fortunate in its Presidents, and it has been 
accustomed to re-elect them from year to year so long as they 
were willing to serve it. In most of the other American learned 
societies the presidency is an honor which is annually conferred 
upon some distinguished scholar, and it was plainly in the mind 
of the Society in the plan which it adopted at Springfield that 
it should in future be so among us also. It is not proposed that 
any new rule be made, but merely that the usage hitherto pre¬ 
vailing shall not be regarded as having the force of prescrip¬ 
tion. 

The committee nominated the following officers, who were 
unanimously elected: 

President—Professor Crawford Howell Toy, of Cambridge, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents —Dr. William Hayes Ward, of New York ; Professor 
Charles R. Lanman. of Cambridge ; Professor Maurice Bloomfield, of 
Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary -Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, of New 
Haven. 

Recording Secretary— Professor George F. Moore, of Cambridge. 

Secretary of the Section for Religions— Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., 
of Philadelphia. 

Treasurer— Professor Frederick Wells Williams, of New Haven. 

.Librarian—Professor Hanns Oertel, of New Haven. 

Directors— The officers above named ; and President Daniel Coit Gil¬ 
man. of Washington; Professor Robert F. Harper, of Chicago; Pro¬ 
fessors Richard Gottheil and A. V. Williams Jackson, of New York; 
Professor Paul Haupt, of Baltimore; Professor Henry Hyvernat, of 
Washington; Professor Charles C. Torrey, of New Haven. 
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Professors G. F. Moore, A. V. YV. Jackson, and M. Jastrow, 
Jr..were apj>ointed a committee to nominate officers at tbe next 
annual meeting. 

At twelve o’clock President Gilman delivered his address, on 
“ Recent Contributions by Americans to the Knowledge of the 
Orient.” 

The second session of the Society began at half-past two 
o'clock, with President <!. IT. Toy in the chair, and proceeded 
to the rending of pa|»ers. The following communications were 
presented: 

J)r. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, Contributions 
to comparative Philippine grammar. 

Dr.- J. C. Ferguson, of Shanghai, China, The abolition of 
competitive examinations in China. 

Professor Gotthcil, of Columbia University, Muhammad 
Abdu, late Mufti of Egvpt.—Remarks were made by Professor 
YV. M. Mailer. 

Dr. L. II. Gray, of Newark, N. J., The Datiifigada of 
Subhata, now first translated from the Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Mr. G. C. O. Haas, of Columbia University, Dhanika’s com¬ 
mentary on the Dasarupa.—Remarks were made by Professor 
Lanman. 

Professor Hopkins, of Yale University, On the Buddhist rule 
against eating meat.—Remarks were made by Professors Bloom¬ 
field, Lanman, and Toy. 

Professor Bolling, of the Catholic University of America, A 
plan for an edition of the Atharva Veda PariiisUs.—Remarks 
were made by Professor Bloomfield. 

Professor Jackson, of Columbia University, Indo-Iranian 
notes (read by title); The Zoroastrians of Yexd. 

Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, Did 
the Babylonian temples have libraries?—Remarks were made by 
Professors YV. M. Mailer, Barton, and Gottheil. 

Professor Jewett, of the University of Chicago, Announce¬ 
ment of a new series of Arabic texts. 

At a quarter past five the Society adjourned to half past nine 
Wednesday morning. 

The Society met on YVednesday morning at half past nine 
o’clock, with President Toy in the chair. Professor Toy 
expressed his appreciation of the honor the Society had done in 
electing him to the Presidency; in following a line of eminent 
predecessors he should rely on the co-operation of the members 
of the Society to maintain its high standard of efficiency. 

The reading of papers was resumed. The following com¬ 
munications were presented: 

Professor Lanman, of Harvard University, Twin consonants 
at the junction of two consecutive words.—Remarks were made 
by Professors Jewett, Jastrow, and Bolling, and Dr. YVard. 
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Professor Moore, of Harvard University On a leather gar¬ 
ment from an Egyptian tomb, now in the Boston Miwettm of 
Fine Arts, which has been described as an ephod. —Rcmaiks 
were made bv Professor W. M. Muller and Dr ^ ard 

Professor Bloomfield, of Johns Hopkins University, borne 
emendations of Vcdic texts.—Remarks were made by I rofessor 

L *Vr S Lucia C. -G. Grieve, of New York, Demonstration of a 
Brahman woman’s daily worship in the house. 

Miss Margaretta Morris, of Philadelphia, Race and custom 
in the Malay archipelago.—Remarks were made by 1 rofessor 

Ja Mr° J II. Moore, of Columbia University, Onomatopootic 
words in Sanskrit.—Remarks were made by Professor Bloora- 

fie professor Fay, of the University of Texas, Studies of San¬ 
skrit words (presented by Professor Bloomfield). 

Professor W. M. Mttller, of Philadelphia The goddess of the 
Carthaginians.—Remarks were made by Professors Gotthcil, 
Torrev, Jastrow, and Moore. . e 

Professor Torrey, of Yale University, The last sentence of 
the Tabnit tomb inscription.—Remarks were made by 1 rotes- 
sors Gottheil and Arnold. ....... . 

Professor Ilaupt, of Johns Hopkins University, Semitic verbs 
derived from particles; The etymology of Hebrew mohd , cir- 
cumciser;” The Talmudic passage, Succah 455, and 1 salm 
cxviii. 27; Some Indo-European etymologies (read in abstract 

* Dr. Lau, of Columbia University, 'dbcl in the Bible; A sup¬ 
plement to the Old Babylonian vocabulary (read by title). 

At half past twelve the Society took a recess till half past 
two. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Directors that 
the next annual meeting will be held in Philadelphia, Penn., 
beginning on April 4, 1907. A committee of arrangements was 
appointed, consisting of Dr. Talcott Williams, Professor Jas¬ 
trow, and Professor Muller. ' . 

The Directors further reported that they had appointed 1 ro¬ 
fessor E. Washburn Hopkins and Professor Charles C. Torrey 
Editors of the Journal for the ensuing year. 

On motion of Professor Hopkins the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by a rising vote: . 

The members of the American Oriental Society desire to 
express to their retiring President, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, their 
appreciation of the services rendered during the thirteen years 
of bis Presidency, and to record herewith their heartiest thanks 
for the zeal and devotion he has always shown to the interests 
of this Society. 
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The following communications were presented: 

Professor Jastrow, of the University of Pennsylvania, The 
story of Tabi-Utul-BeL 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, Abbreviated legal 
expressions in early Babylonian contracts; Seal impressions on 
early Babylonian contracts.—Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Jastrow, Arnold, Gotthcil, and Allen. 

Professor Gotthcil, of Columbia University, A distinguished 
family of Fatimidc Cadis (al-Nn‘man) in the tenth century. 

Professor Lyon, of Harvard University, The date of the 
Babylonian king Immeru.—Remarks were made by Messrs. 
Allen and Jastrow. 

Professor Toy, of Harvard University, The decay of totem- 
ism.—Remarks were made by Professor Hopkins. 

Dr. F. R. Blake, of Johns Hopkins University, Comparative 
syntax of the noun and its modifiers in Semitic; The expression 
of case by the verb in Tagalog (read by title and abstract). 

The following resolution of thanks was unanimously adopted: 

The American Oriental Society desires to express its thanks 
to Yale University for the use of the Library of the Classical 
Club as a meeting place; to the Graduates’ Club for the priv¬ 
ileges of its Club house; to the resident members of the Society 
and the ladies for their hospitality; and to the Committee for 
the arrangements, which have contributed much to the success 
of the meeting and the pleasure of those in attendance. 

At five o’clock the Society adjourned, to meet in Philadelphia, 
Penn., April 4th, 1907. 

The following communications were read by title: 

Mr. Aaron Ember, Modern additions to the Hebrew language; 
A new Modern Hebrew-English and English-Hebrew dictionary. 
—Dr. T. C. Foote, The metrical form of the Songs of Degrees, 
—Mr. L. B. Wolfenson, The Pi‘lel in Hebrew; The infixes la. 
li , and lo in Tagalog.—Professor Christopher Johnston, Egyp¬ 
tian chronology.—Professor D. G. Lyon, Female votaries in 
the days of Hammurabi.—Professor Oertel, Contributions from 
the Jaiminlya Brahmana, sixth series; A Greek inclusive (ellip¬ 
tical) plural and a Sanskrit inclusive singular. 
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REQUEST. 

The Editors request the Librarians of any Institution or Libraries, not 
mentioned above, to which this Journal may regularly come, to notify 
them of the fact. It is the intention of the Editors to print a list, as 
complete as may be, of regular subscribers for the Journal or of recipients 
thereof. The following is the beginning of such a list. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 

Boston Public Library. 

Brown University Library. 

Chicago University Library. 

Columbia University Library. 

Cornell University Library. 
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. CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 

American oriental society. 


With Amendments of April, 1807. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Society shall be called the American Oriental Society. 

Article II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— . 

1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by 
which the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 

2. The cultivation of a taste for oriental studies in this country. 

3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 

4. the collection of a library and cabinet. 

Article III. The members of this Society shall be distinguished as 
corporate and honorary. 

Article IV. All candidates for membership must be proposed by the 
Directors, at some stated meeting of the Society, and no person shall be 
elected a member of either class without receiving the votes of as many as 
three-fourths of all the members present at the meeting. 

Article V. The government of the Society shall consist of a President, 
three Vice Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording Secretary, 
a Secretary of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions, a 
Treasurer, a Librarian, and seven Directors, who shall be annually elected 
by ballot, at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The President and Vice Presidents shall perform the 
customary duties of such officers, and shall be ex-officio members of the 
Board of Directors. 

Article VII. The Secretaries, Treasurer, and Librarian shall be 
ex-officio members of the Board of Directors, and shall perform their 
respective duties under the superintendence of said Board. 

Article VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regu¬ 
late the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, 
to carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to 
exercise a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any 
regular meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 

Article IX. An Annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors, said meeting to be held in Massachusetts at least once in three 
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years. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 

Article X. There shall be a special Section of the Society, devoted to 
tlio historical study of religions, to which section others than members of 
tho American Oriental Society may bo elected in the same manner as is 
prescribed in Article IV. 

Article XT. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of tho Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 

L Tho Corresponding Secretary shall conduct tho correspondence of 
the Society, and it shall be his duty to keep, in a book provided for tho 
purpose, a copy of his letters; and he shall notify the meetings in such 
manner ns the President or the Board of Directors shall direct. 

II. Tho Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
tho Society in a book provided for the purpose. 

III. a. Tho Treasurer shall have charge of tho funds of tho Socioty; 
and his investments, deposits, and payments shall bo mode undor the 
superintendence of tho Board of Directors. At each annual meeting ho 
shall report tho state of tho finances, with a brief summary of the receipts 
und payments of tho previous year. 

III. b. After Doccmbcr 31, 1800, tho fiscal year of tho Society shall 
correspond with tho calendar year. 

III. o. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, tho President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near tho town whore tho Treasurer lives—to examine tho Treasurer's 
accounts and vouchors, and to inspect the evidences of tho Society’s prop¬ 
erty, and to sco that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
Tho Committee shall perform this duty as soon ns possible after tho Now 
Year’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to tho Society at tho next annual business meeting thereafter. If thoso 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in tho Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 

TV. Tho Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to tho 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they arc presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of tho accessions to tho library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 

V. AU papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to tho 
Editors at the time of presentation. 

VI. Each corporate member shall pay into'the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time of 
seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 
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VII. Corporate and Honorary members shall be entitled to a copy of 
all the publications of the Society issued during their membership, and 
shall also have the privilege of taking a copy of those previously pub¬ 
lished, so far as the Society can supply them, at half the ordinary selling 
price. 

VIII. Candidates for membership who have been elected by the 
Society shall qualify as members by payment of the first annual assess¬ 
ment within one month from the time when notice of such election is 
mailed to them. A failure so to qualify shall be construed as a refusal 
to become a member. If any corporate meihber shall for two years fail 
to pay his assessments, his name may, at the discretion of the Directors, 
be dropped from the list of members of the Society. 

IX. Members of the Section for the Historical Study of Religions 
shall pay into the treasury of the Society an annual assessment of two 
dollars; and they shall be entitled to a copy of all printed papers which 
fall within the scope of the Section. 

X. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS. 

I. For the Librart. 

1. The Library shall be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it is 
deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 

2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the 
Librarian, pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may 
suffer from their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be 
determined by the Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of 
a Vice President; and he shall return them within a time not exceeding 
three months from that of their reception, unless by special agreement 
with the Librarian this terra shall be extended. 

3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the 
discretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com¬ 
pensated. 
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Notices. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Fifty copies of each article published in this Journal will be 
forwarded to the author. A larger number will be furnished at 
cost. 

Arabic, Persian, Syriac, (Jacobite and Ncstorian), Armenian, 
Coptic, Ethiopic, Sanskrit, Tamil, Chinese, and Japanese fonts 
of types are provided for the printing of the Journal, and others 
will be proourod from time to time, as they are needed. 


GKNRRAT. XOTIOKS. 

1. Members are requested to give immediate notice of changes 
of address to the Treasurer, Prof. Frederick Wells Williams, 
135 Whitney avonuo, New Haven, Conn. 

2. It is urgently requested that gifts and exchanges intended 

for the Library of the Society bo addressed as follows: The 
Library of tho American Oriental Society, Yalo University, 
Now Haven, Connecticut, U. S. America. 

3. For information regarding the sale of tho Society’s pub¬ 
lications, soo tho noxt foregoing page. 

4. Communications for tho Journal should bo sent to Prof. 
E. Washburn Hopkins or Prof. Charles 0. Torroy, New Haven! 


OONOKRNINO MKMnKKHHI!’. 

It is not necessary for any one to be a professod Orientalist in 
order to becomo a member of tho Society. All porsons—men or 
women-—who are in sympathy with tho objects of the Society 
and willing to further its work are invited to givo it their help. 
This help may be rendered by the payment of tho annual assess¬ 
ments, by gifts to its library, or by scientific contributions to its 
Journal, or in all of these ways. Persons desiring to become 
members are requested to apply to the Treasurer, whose address 
is. given above. Members receive the Journal free. The 
annual assessment is *5. The fee for Life-Membership is $75. 

Persons interested in the Historical Study of Religion may 
become members of the Section of the Society organized for this 
purpose. Tho annual assessment is $2; members receive copies 
of all publications of the Society which fall within the scope of 
the Section. 
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